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DESCRIPTION 
ANTIQUITIES USD OTHER CDHIOSITIES 



ROME 



CIRCUS. 

Tbe first games, of wliicli we liiid any ac- 
count in tbe Roman history, are the Ludi 
Consuales, which were given by Romulus, 
at the time that the Sabine women were 
carried off. These were probably in some 
part of the Campus Martins. Similar game§ 
were exhibited fay the otber Lings: but 
Tarqiunina Priscns improved greatly upon 
tfaem, and established an annnal ciilebration 
of what were called Ludi.Romam, Magni, 
or Circenses. Livy tells us, that they con- 
sisted of equestrian and athletic exercises, 
{ equi pugilesqae , J tbe performers in 
which came mostly from Etniria. The same 
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king first formed the Circus Maximus in 
the vallej called Murcia , between the Pa- 
htiue and Aveutine liitls . Livy'a account 
of it is as follows; (i) " Separate places 
" were marked out for the senators and 
" knights, where each might see the gameS' 
" These were called fori. The spectators 
" were on high seats , twelve feet from the 
"ground, supported fay wooden poles." 
Dionjsius would lead us to think, that Livy 
had rather represented Tarquin's Circus in 
too mean a light. He tells us (a) , that Tar- 
quin was the lirst who erected covered seats, 
the spectators hpTing formerly stood upon 
wooden planlts. He also divided the whole 
into thirty curise. The situation of the Cir- 
cus Maximus is marked out by nature, 
otherwise scarcely any thing remains. The 
curved end was towards the south; the 
straight end, where were the Carceres, was 
towards the river. The walls , which sur- 
rounded it, and along which were the seats 
for the spectators , are entirely gone. All 
that can now be traced is a portion of the 
bottom oT the wall at the curved end. 
According to Dionysins, the Circns was 

(I) Ub.l.e.35. 
(3) Lib. III. c- as- 
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CIRCUS DUXIIUDS "-^ 7 

3 '/i stadia long, and 4 plethra (about ^oo 
feet) wide. It contained i5o,ot>o people. 
Pliny makes it ouly 3 stadia long , and i 
wide , coataining a6o,ooo . It is difficult to 
reconcile these statements. It miglit be 
tbouj^ht, that the two authors were speaking 
of the bnilding at difi^nt periods, and 
that the smaller number of people was con- 
tained in the original Circus, built by Tar- 
quin. But DionysLus uses tlie present tense, 
as if lie was describing ibe building of bis 
own time; and if it were otherwise, the 
Circus of the greater length would be made 
to contain the smaller number of peaple. 1'. 
Victor says, that it contained room fur 
385,000 persons. Douati makes it out to 
have been a,5oo Roman palms in length, 
and 1,380 in width. It seems probable that 
Pliny only measured the interior of the 
Circus , whereas Dionysius included the 
exterior walls and porticos. Dionysius pro- 
ceeds to state, that round three sides of it 
there was a stream of water , called Euripus 
10 feet in depth and width. Behind this was 
a triple portico: the lower seats were of 
atone, the upper of wood. The circumference 
of the whole measured eight stadia. Round 
it on the outside there was another single 
portico, with shops in it and rooms over 
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them; ihroughnhich there were pauagea and 
stair-cases, leading to the seats of the Circus- 
It was rebuilt by J: Oenr, (i) who adr 
ded the Earipna • The part towarda Mount 
AveotCne waa burnt in the time of Tibe- 
rias, (a) The great fire in Nero's reign began 
in the Circus Maximus, and raged along the 
whole length of it. (3) The damage was 
probably not repaired till the time of Do- 
mitiaii, in whose reign the aides were rebuilt 
with stone taken from his Naumachia . (4) 
It was enlarged by Trajan, so as Co contain 
Sooo more persons , (5) and repaired by 
Antoninus Pius. (0) Elagabalus ornamented 
it with gold and some beautiful coluoiDS. 
He also restored the pavement with chrfto- 
coUa. What this was we learn from Pliny; (7) 
and Snetonius tell us, (S) that the Arena 
was strewed with it and vermiLion. The 
whole waa considnably improved and beau- 
tified by Gonstautiae. (9) 

(I) Suet, c- 3g Plin. lib. luri- e- iS. 
(1) Tacit. Ad- lib- Tic 4&- 
(3) Ibid. lib. IT. e. 38, 
<«Suet.DoiiiEl.e'S. 

W[)ii),iUk.i»aL 

L Cn^tollQii*- 
{■}) lab. xuiil. c- s6- 
Igfl CbI!(. e- tB> 
^ Anm- Qucd. lib. XV- 
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CARCE&BS 9 

the help of the Gircns of Garacallti > 
which still remains ia great part, we are 
enabled to farm a tolerably good idea of the 
ancient Circus, and it is chiefly from this 
that the annexed sketch has heen made. 
From tliis figure it will be perceived , that 
the Circus was of an Qbloiig form , straight 
at one end, and curved ;it tke oLber, tlie 
len£;th being about tbrffc times tlie breadth, 
or soaie what more. At tlic sJiaiglil end were 
the Carceres, Tliore were Iiero ibirteeii 
openings or Ostia. That in the middle was 
lai^r than the rest, by which the horsemen 
and their churiuts entered . On each side of 
this were six apertures, called Carceres , 
where the chariots stood before they started . 
We find various names given to these places, 
snch as Oppiduiit , Repagula , Jlba tinea ^ 
Cryptae , Clauslra. They were called Op- 
pidum , because anciently there were tur- 
rets and battlements upon them, (i) Ltvy 
says, (2) that the Carceres were ftcst placed 
in the Consulate of L. Papirius Crassus and 
L. PI. Venno, U. C. 425, fay which he per- 
haps means, that the Repagula or barriers 
were first placed in that year. Originally the 

(.)V-.m..llI,.iT. 
(DUb.Tili.c.Sh 



10 cucos 
Careeres were of wood or stone : Ckadiiu 
made them of marble, (i) The Repagula 
vera nOt lowered, aa that the diario^ might 
pau over them; htit ibxy tamed npoo 
hinges, as we may learn from Ovid, . 

Vbpi feed ociidiiia TOOU «udiab MV ' 
Nme padi, BOK ifM fiwla iKMnt efuii. 

Aad from Hanilini, 

Ct cum balo fogennt cu^na dnrtn " t. j6> 

In an old bas-relief in the Farnese PaUce , 
the Repagula are represented exactly as 
folding doors. Dionysius says, that they all 
opened at once ; and we learn the aama 
from Cassiodorua, (3) " Bitseoa Oatia ad 
" XII. signa posuerunt . Hffic , ab Hermulis 
" funibus demisais, subita taqoalitate pan- 
" duntur." In front of the Careeres , at each 
extremity , was a figure of Mercury holding 
a rope. Previous to the games cpmtneucing, 
ihis rope was loose , and lay upon the 
grouoil: the people at first occupied the 
whole of the area, consulting fortooe-tellers, 
or engaged in other aQinsementsrtfae rai«ng 

(I) SiMt. e. 11. 
(« Lib. HI Vir. 
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GIKCDS II 

and tightflDiog of the rope wai a ugnal 
them to tetire to their teats. Ovid allndee to 
this, 

Qsid liaAa nCi^ f eogit Ma linM jBD|l : 
HKOlitiliidcgiiiaiiidiCiniu luM. 

Amor. lib. iii. al. i. ig. 

When this rope was ouce more lowered , 
the Carceres were opened aiid the chariots 
started' A similar line was extended before 
the Carceres at the Greek games. 

The person at whose expense the games 
were given , tat over the middle entrance . 
It was from heace that the signal was made 
for the chariots to start. At first torches 
were used; but afterwards a oaplun or cloth 
was lowered. It was the business of the consul 
to make the signal, and in liis absence the 
preetor gave it. In the time of the empe- 
rors it was the praetor's office : he let a 
napkin fall from the balcony; and it is said, 
that the custom arose from an order of Nero, 
who was dining, and the people became so 
impatient for the games to begin, that he 
ordered his own napkin to be thrown down 
as a sigual ■ Hence Juvenal's expresssion, 
latarat MapluiaoM %acl*cul* M^ipii. 

tlt.ii.igi. 

A tmmpet also sounded, as at the Olympic . 
games. 
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la CIRCUS 

The drivers worediflferent colours, whence 
arose the difierent factions , ^iiich divided 
not only the Circus , but the whole city, ( i ) 
and raged so furiously afterwards in Con- 
stantlaople. (a) At first there were only 
two colours, the white and the red: two 
more were added, green and Lhie, which 
gave the names of Albuia, Rti!:siiti!, Prasi- 
noj^iiAP^eneta, to thedilFereiit factions (3). 
Domitian added two more, Aurata and 
Purpurea. One chariot started from each 
factioQ ; so that only six chariots started at 
once, and before Domitiaa's time only four. 
Gasaiodonu also, who wrote about A. D. 
5oo, mentions only fonr coh>nrs. It is dif- 
ficult to explain why there wov twelve 
Carceres , if only six chariots started. At 
the Greek races ihey set out from each side 
alternately, (4) and sometimes as many as 
ten chariots entered the lists at once. It is 
probable, that the Romans borrowed the 
number of the Carceres from the Greeks, 
though they did not imitate that people in 
the use of them. For it is certain, that at 
Rome the same six Carceres were always 

(0 Vide FJiny' s Letlei;;, lib. it. ip. & 
(1) E«6tiui, lib, c. 3i. 
{3)T<Tiiill.ileSp«Hic. 9. 
(4; PuuB. EliM. lib. 11. 
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uoed, viz. those which had the miildle en- 
trsDce, or Sanaa Magistratuum , at the 
iefi hand . It is evident, from an inspectim 
of the plan, that these were the mott wU 
Taatageons pUces tor starting from , as the 
chariot* ran, keying the Uetae on ^teir left. 
So also of the difinent Carceres, that irbkh 
was nearest to the Janua UfagUtratuum 
was the best, and was called the first. It 
was also called ji Pompd, because the pro- 
cessions enteredby the Janua Magistratuum. 
The others were numbered 3, 3, 4i 
6, beginning from this. Lots were drawn 
(or the places, as at the Greek games. The 
prKlor shoot the lots in an urn; and the 
chariot , which took the first place, was cal- 
led Summa , tlie sixtli Ima. An ancient 
inscription mentions this custom, dioclbs 

SnOAK QVADRIOA ET 0ST1O QTARTO HISSTS 
VICIT. 

At th^ Olympic games the chariots ran 
twelve times round the coarse. At Borne 
th^ went only seven times ronud it: but 
as tbere was a Af;£ii at each extremity of the 
course, it has been doubted whether each 
Meta was passed seven times, or whether 
seven Metae were to be passed during the 
race. It seems probable, however, that the 
chariots actually rid seven times round the 
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■4 ciRcrs 
coarse; (t) and that which arrived first at 
the ifet^ nearest to the Carceres won the 
race; or rather that which arrived first at 
s wMte line traced in dialk upon the ground, 
and reaching from one side of the Circus 
to the other. Gasriodorns describes this 
line, (3) " Alba linea nwt longe ah Ostiis 
" in utmmque podium, quasi regula direc- 
" ta , perducitur : ut quadrijugis prOgre- 
" diciitibus iiide certameii oriretur, ne duni 
" semper propere coiiaiilur elidere^ spec- 
" tandi volujilatera viderentur populis a- 
"hroRare, "From lliose words it is evi- 
dent tliat tiie line was drawn between the 
Carceres and the first Meta, and the specta- 
tors considered the race to liave begun, not 
so much wiien the chariots first started, as 
when ihey reached tbis line. It served also, 
as already stated, to mark the winning 
chariot; fur as they began the race on one 
side of the Spina and ended it on' the other, 
the same line would naturally serve each 
purpose. Both uses of this line gave rise to 
proverbial expressions. j4 linea became a 
common phrase fur the comraencement of 
any thing; and the poets will supply us 

(i)AniDbiu) ^waki of tbe cbarioti, ■npliunlN gJtoM 
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with abundance cif instancea, where the ul- 
tima linea rerunt is alluded to. Tiie teriaa 
Calx and Creta also obtained the same 
significations, because tlie line was marked 
with cAaiA, as Pliny tells us, (i) « The 
<' commoDest kind of cholk is that with 
" which the line is drawn acroas the Gircua 
"to mark the winning chariot, "Hencewe 
may understand , why in the sanle passages 
some manuscripts read Meta and others 
Creta ; for though the chalk line was not 
actually ihe same thing as the last goal, 
yet it was close to it, nud at Lheeiid of the 
race it was llie goal at which the cuntenders 
wished to arrive. Thus we have izi Sene- 
ca , " (3) llauc, quam nunc in Circo cretarrt 
" vocamus calccm aiitiqui dicebant. " Some 
MSS. read MeCant. It is the,saraewith Pro- 
pertius, (3) " Heec spatiis ultima Creta 
" meia: "the common reading is il/e£a; but 
the former is probably right, because it is 
mucli more likely that a person not under- 
standing the meaning of Creta should alter 
it to Meta. We have the same idea in Lu- 
cretius, (yi. gi-) 

Ta nihi aapnna pateripU ad candid* otrfi 
Carraili •ptimn fciAiciiAni uUU* Ham, 

(i}Lib.iiCT.c.58. 
(i) Efi« id!. 
(3)LU).lT.d.s. 53. 
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£acb race of six t^riob wai called ARtms: 
and of these there were twentj^five in the- 
conne of the day. The last was called ^ra- 
riUK because the expense was defrayed by 
subscription : but it was afterwards left oflF, 
and there were only twenty-four races in 
the course of the day. Some emperors chose 
to give more than tweuty-five, in wlucb 
case the chariots generally did not go seven 
times round the course. To prevent mis- 
takes, little pillars were erected near the 
Metfe, on which an egg was placed every 
timej that the cljariots had come to the end 
of the course ; so that the people could al- 
ways tell how many times they had gone 
round. Sio says, (i) that Agrippa first insti- 
tuted this custom : but it would seem from 
Livy , (a) that it was much older. The eggs 
were considered sacred to Castor and Pol- 
Inx. (3) 

The ground which the chariots occupied 
immediately upon leaving the Carceres, and 
belbre they reached the first Meta, seems 
to have been called spatium. Tertulliaa 
■ays, (4) " tineam extremam habet, si de- 

<!) Lfb. Kli.e. aj. 

m TotaL da SfKlM.& 

(4} Adv. B«MM|. c. 1. 
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" terminatar, qnia ipatiorum iaitiiim et fi- 
" nia lineii iiotabatar."TIuB may illuatrate 
■ passage in Virgil, where the word spatia 
occurs, 

V% can oracibot mm eflbdua judrigB, 

Giorg. i.Sii. 
And in descrilnng r foot race, he says, 

JEa. V. 3iS. 

Limen is probably here put for Zinea, as it 
is in Statius, 

tit nii^ (IqiM mpaa nnmiiil nfnU Umcn, 

TUbud. lib. Tl. 

To these examples may be ad^ed ao ex- 
pression used by Cicero, of a man at the 
end of his life being come usque ad extre- 
mam spatium. (i) We are apt in English 
to confound the twms Garcem and Meta» 
touulattng both by goal, which is a. great 
mistake and in a Latin Poemof theserenth 
centaiy> written by an Italian, (3) we find 
thfl nme mistake. 

(■} Pro AmUa FM> ii> 
WJtfd. beid.HbrM0l.Hb.U. 
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Sit com freutcii aatringit nuta Jii(«)m, 
OrdiDiqae emism )u»it dcdncera PrBtor, 

The chariots were drawn by Iwo, three, or 
four horses, but generally by fuur. Augustus 
introduced sis, and some had seven. Nero 
drove as many as ten, but tliis was at 
Olympia, (i) and since be was thrown out . 
of tbe cbariot , his example was perhaps not 
followed. We find meation of elephants 
bmngyoked, and camels, stags, dogs, tigers, 
lions, etc. (i) Sometimes also single horses 
ran; and we readofe^iu desidlonijViheTe 
the rider managed two horses, and leaped 
from one to the other. In some ancient bas- 
reliefs we may observe persons on horse- 
back accompanying the chariots as they 
ran; their use seems to have been, to sup- 
ply tbe drivers with anytbrng which they 
might want. The charioteers were at first 
slaves, freedmen, or strangers: but after- 
wards the nobles amused themselves with 
driving publicly in tbeCircus, and several 
emperors distinguished themselves by it. 

The line which occupies the middle of 
tbe Circus is the SfAna, round which the 

(ij Suet, in Ktraoft Dio. Lanpild. id Ehgib. 
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sniu ' 19 
chariot* nn, keeping it always 011 the left 
hand. It was a brick wall, four feet high, 
and at the end next to the Garceres twelve 
feet broad; towards the other extremity it 
became narrower. At each end was a meta, 
round which the chariots turned ; and their 
object was to go as near as possible to these 
without touching them. The metae were 
originally of wood, and occasionally remov- 
ed, when the whole area of the Circus was 
wanted for other purposes. Cluudius had 
them made of marble, and gilt. Their form 
was conical, or, as Ovid .says, like that of a 
Cypress: " metas imitata capressos. " (1) 
Ancient scalptnrea represent them as divid- 
ed into three, or rather like three cones 
compressed together, so that there were 
three distinct summits to each metUj with 
an oval ornament at the top. The meta 
nearest to the carceres was called murcia . 
Under this was a circular temple, sacred to 
the god Consus, to whom Romulus dedicat- 
ed the games at which the" Sabine women 
were carried off. (a) He is supposed to have 
been a God of Silence; but some make him 
the same as Neptune. From him, the gamea 

(DMelwnotph.x. loS. 
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were called Ludi consuales, till the time of 

Tarquinius Priscus. 

There were other appendages ta the spi' 
na hesides the metae. It has been already 
mentioned, that there were little pillars, 
on which eggs were placed, to mark the 
nuniher of times the cbariots had gone 
round. Figures of dolpbios were used for 
the same purpose; hence the expression in 
Juvenal — 

Coonlit ula&laDdffabuinMa^aFlamDak 

Obelisks were also placed upon the spina . 
In the Circus Maximus were two, one de- 
dicated to the Sun, 1 09 feet high; the other 
to the Moon, 80 feet high. There was also 
generally a figure of Cybele, drawn by 
lions. AVhen the race was finished, the 
victor ascended the spina by some steps, 
and received his prize, which consisted of 
money, or a crown, or palm-hrancbes. It 
appears from Cassiodorus, that a palm was 
the prin for athletic contests, (1) and for 
.chariot race9. (a) When the games Wtfe 
over^ he went out by the Porta Triumph- 

<■} Tar. lib. IL ipM. i&mkIo^ LaDpria. CoBmo. 
Au. 11. 
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alisj which waa'at the curvbd end- ufth« 
Circas; at least such has alwaTs bcBii ihe 
opinion of the. antiquaries; hut an excara- 
lion, lately muiJe in the Circus ol' Cara- 
calla, bas brought to light seven steps, lead- 
ing up 10 what was culled the Toila Tri- 
u..pl,al,.. 

It will be observed, that the spiriit is uut 
so tlie cyrceii's as it is In ibc Porta 

TriiimpIiiUh ,■ um- Jues it sl:iiid in the 
middle ,ti- ih<: Ciiciii, I.i t\i:d oF CanicaUa , 
which is still perfect, the spina is thirty-, 
six feet uearer to oue side than it is to the 
other. The reason is this: as the chariota 
started from the carc^res, and were to go 
round the course, lesTing the spina ta the 
left, at the time they reached the first meta 
they- woald be nearly all abreast; it was, 
therefore, more necessary that they should 
liave room to pass each other at this part of 
the course, than during alt the rest, of the 
race. Consequeutiy , fiie spina was not pla- 
ced quite iu ibe middle; because, by Uie 
time the chariols turned the second nieta, 
some must have taken llie lead so decid- 
edly, that the same space would not be re- 
quired for them to ran abreast, as at the 
beginning. 

The chariot race was bj no means the 
T. II. a 
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auly tmnwmeDt wbkfa UieGirciu affbrded. 
We Bud mmitioa of >eTcii otbera in aucient 
autbon] processions, gymnastiGs, Ludns 
Trojae, chases of wild beasts, combats of 
bora* and foot, NaumachiEe, and sometimes 
dramatic eshibitions. Of these, tlie pro- 
eessiuu was the first amusement in tbe 
course of the day , and was either sacred or 
military; but it seems to have been by no 
means a favourite amusement, and the 
people were generally glad vvhen it was 
over (i). Next followed the chariot and 
foot races; afler which were the gymnastic 
exhibitions. The passage in which Virgil 
describes the Ludus Trojae, (a) is too well 
Ldowo to require insertion . Tbe custom of 
celebrating it was revived by Ceesar. Tbe 
sons of kaigbu alone acted in it; and tbe 
leader was called Princejis Juventuiis. A 
passage in Clandian (3) seems clearly to 
describe this game as being exhibited in the 
lime of Honorius. 

The exhibition of wild beasts was one of 
the most popular amusements at Borne . 
When amphitheatres were introduced, the 
Circus was not so much used for this pur- 

(Ej Snsa,Coiitn)T. lib. i. !■ procts. 

(a]£n.T. 6ili. 

{% Dt Tl. Cm). Bmsr. Sii. 
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pose as before ; but slill lliere viere liuiils 

ill ibe Circus tin a late period. Tlie Dumber 
Ik of wild beasts killed upon tbese occanous 

ii truly wonderful ; and if the accounts wer6 
W nut well attested, we migbt beincredutout 
n- aa to tbe pouibilit; of so many being nip- 
i* pliod. It WM in ths come of tbo secuiid 
If Punic war that wild bessta were first «xbi- 
0) bited at all, as befort) that time there was 
lii! a decree of the senate, prohibiting the im- 
yii portatiuii of beasts from Africa. At first they 
lul were only shown to the people, and not 
sdt hunted or killed. The earliest account we 
rj have of such an exhibition was U. C. Sua, 
^rll when one hundred and fortj- two elephants 
mii were produced, wliich were taken in Sicily. 
Tl»i Pliny, will) givi's us this information, (i) 
tit telis us, that he could not ascertain whether 
i.l they were put to death in the Circus, or 
1 I merely exihibiled there. But these animals 
,l\t had been seen in Hunw twenly-three yeara 

before, in the triumph of M. C. Dentatua 
jti over I^irhua. (a) According to Seneca, (3) 
OH' Pompey was the first person who gave a 
^d< combat of elephants. If we may believe 

f 

<i}Lili Tiii.c-0. 
W Ibid. 

(3jD(Bntir.VilB,«.i3. 
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Suetonius, (i) Galba introduced them in- 
the games dancing or walkihg upon ropes. 
Lions first appeared in any number U. G. 
653; (a) but these were not tamed loose. - 
In the year 6(i i , Sylla brought forward one 
hundred, when he was pr£etor,and had some 
African hunters sent on purpose to shoot 
them. (3) In the year 696, beside lions, 
elephants, bears, etc. one liundi'ed and fifty 
phnthers were shown for the first time. 
Wlien Poitipey dedicated his theatre, there 
was the greatest exhibition of beasts ever 
known. There were sevenlcen eicidjants, six 
hundred lions , which were killed iji the 
course of five days ;fuur hundred and ten 
panthers, etc. etc. A rhinoceros also ap- 
peared fur the first time; a strange beast, 
called chaus or cepos, and a lupus cer^ 
varitis from Gaul. This was U. C> 698. 
Tlie last day's sport was composed entire- 
ly of elephants; snd.tbe terrible slaagh- 
ter of these animals created a general com- 
miseration. (4) The art of taming these 
beasts was carried to such perfection, that 

(a, Plin. iib-viii-c- 16. 

(4j Tlie First LeLUr of llie Seventh BgnkorCicera'a Let. 
leri to hii Fcienilg, will be mad willi intaresl, u docriblug 
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M. Anthony actually yoked them to his 
carriage, (i) Caesar , in hia third dictator- 
ship, U. C. 708, showed a vast number of 
wild beasts, among which were fuiir hun- 
dred lions and a cameleopard. The latter 
animal is thus described by Pliny: (2} 
." The Ethiopians call it Nabis; in the neck 
" it resembles a horse, in the feet ami legs 
" an ox, a camel in the head, and in colour 
" it is red with white spots. " Dio is still 
more minute: (3) " This animal resembles 
, " a camel, except that it lias not the same 
" propi»lu»i in its limbs, the hind parts 
" are lower, and it rises gradually from the 
" tail ; the forelegs also servf to elevatelha 
" rest of the body, and its neck is pecu- 
" liarly high. In colour it is spotted, like a 
" leopard. " Ten of these animals were 
shown ill one day by the Emperor Philip.(4) 
A tiger was exhibited for the first time at 
the dedication of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
U. C. 743. It was kept in a cage. Claudius 
afterwards showed funr together. (5) Titus 

(., I'liii, Ub. viii, 5. 11 Plutarch. 

(1) Lib. viii t. aj. Hs ia copisil, word foi ward, b; Soli. 
nus, Wilyliisl. c- 3a. 
(3) Lil,. .liii. 

<4) The umdgapird it dcMribd, iln, hj Fhikutorgliu, 
iii- 11, ThistbaplgrcauUini * corioni iaaiftian of wnnl 

' "(S}PUa!u!>.TUt.e.iS. 
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i'xlill)i[pi.l five tliiiusaiid beasts uf vaHous 
kimis in one iUy. (i) Hadriu.i liad one 
tliuus^iiiLl beasts sLtuglitered on .liis birth- 
day; and Commoiius killed several (bou- 
sands with his uwn hand. (:t) The Emperor 
Gordiaii , besides showiiig one hundred 
AfricaD beasts, and one thousand bears, in 
one day, dsvised a spectacle of quite a new 
kind; be bad a temporary wood planted m 
the Circus, and turned into it two hundred 
stags, C eervi palmatij) thirty wild horses, 
one hundred wild sheep, ten elks, one hun- 
dred Cyprian bulls, three hundred ostrich- 
es, thirty wild asses, one hundred and 
fifty wild boai;s, two hundred ibices, anA. 
two hundred deer. He allowed all the people 
to enter the wood, and take what they 
pleased. (3) Probus imitated him in his 
idea of a wood. Vopiscas describes it thus: 
" Large trees were pulled up by the roots, 
" and fastened to beams, which were laid 
" down crossing each other. Soil was then 
" thrown upon them, and the wbole Circns 
" was planted like a wood. " There were 
turned in one thousand ostriches, one thou- 
sand stags, one thousand hoars, one tbou- 

(i)S«t.e.7. 
(JDJaLCi^tidLuu. 
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eaiid deer, one thousand ibices, wild sheep, 
and other grazing nntmals, as man; as cnuld 
be fed or found. The people were then let 
ill, and took what tliey wished. I have sp- 
lected those instunces which appear most 
remarkable; but every reign would furnish 
us with incredible accounts. We find men- 
tion in Pliny (1) of the boa couslrietor; he 
gives it the name boa, and tells us that 
Claudius had odb killed in tbe Vatican Cir- 
cus, ia the inside of which B child was found 
entire. Suetonius meutiDni another, (3) 
which OKMured fifty cubiti in length; but 
this was exhibited in the Fornm.(3) Enough 
hsi been stated to show that the anciBntt 
had nnuch greater acqnaintanCe with ihm 
wild haasts of Asia and Africa than thb 
moderns haVe. I will close this account, 
which is already too long, with the cor- 
respondence of Cicero and Ceelius. When 
Cicero went out Proconsul of Gilicia, Celius 
writes to him, (4) " 1 have spoken to you, 
" in almost all my letters, about tbe pan- 
" there. It will be disgracefnLto yoa, that 

(I) Lib. Till. c. 14. 
C«) VLt. A^HtL 

m Philmlo^iiu imIuim bwiH n (W Alot of mSk 
HrpMtiatnoaMiMaMoflkmmnBnMacBliili ia lo^h- 
ULii. 

(i) G^n. E|U. Foa. lib vUL ap. 9. 
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," Patiscus lias sent ten panthers to Curia, 
" while you have scarcely sent a greater 
" iiuiuber to me. Curio liiis made me a pre- 
" sent of tliese, and ten others from Africa. 
"If you will only keep it in mind, and 
" erapluy the people of Cybira, and also 
»' send letters into Pampliiiia , (for I un- 
" derstand that the greatest number are 
" taken there, ) you will gain your object." 
To this the Procousul replies, (i) " I have 
'* given particular* orders abont the paii- 
"tben to those who are in the habit of 
" hunting them; bat they aresurprisingty 
« scarce; and it is said , that those which 
f are there make a great complaint, that 
" ibey are the only persons in my province 
"who have plots'laid against Uiem. It is 

acordiugly supposed, tlultheyare deter- 
" mined to quit ray province, and go into 
« Caria. However, I shall use all diligence, 
" and particularly with Patiscus. " 

The boasts were made to fight either 
witli one another, or with men. The latter 
were called bestiarii, and occasionally fought 
without any weapons. Piiny calls them 
noxii, culprits: (a) and one of lite comnio n 

(i)Epi>t' YaaiV lib- ii. tp. ii. 

(i) Lib. iG- So do Senwi, Spirtua, «!«. , 
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(tiiiiisliffleutsofc rimina Is was to be sentenced 
to Uiese exhibitions ill the public games, (i) 
CLiligula even fed the wild beasts with 
tiie^e wretched victims at a time when 
biitcliera' meat was very dear. (3) 

There seems no sufficient reasgii why we 
should not interpret ihe expression of S. 
Paul (3) literally, and sappuse, tliat he had 
actually been made to Jij^lit with beasts in 
tlieTlii^utre at Epiiesus. His words in another 
place (4) may possibly allude to this combat: 
and though what he says in his second E- 
pistle to Timothy , (5) of being deli^'srcd 
from the mouth of the lion, is generally 
interpreted metaphorically, it is deserving 
of notice, that Timothy was then residing at 
Ephestis; and in this passage the Apostle 
aeems to be alluding to his own perils ia 
liiat dty> lu an account of places, where 
these barbarities were practised, Ephesus is 
<Kpreasly itientioned: (6) end two ecclesias- 
tical writers (^) preserve a tradition, ihdt 

(l)PlLn. Episl. !ik ». Bp.40. 

(a)S>itli>,i.ca7. 

(3) 1 IV. 3a 

(j; a CdT. I. 8, gUi- 

(5)iv.,7. 

(6; Atleuidor. Omlniorlt. lib. i. c. 9. 
<;) Kiupboni Uiit.EccI«. Ub. it.c !l5. Theodont. 
in luciM. IgntUiii iuAmaa*, Uul lucti cua. bad hip- 
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the Apostle was eKposed to wild beasts, but 
lhat they would not touch him. 

Means were used to excite the fury of tlie 
wild aaimals, by applying fire , and lashing 
them with whips, (i) The elephants were 
intoxicated with wine and incense; but 
Milan say!), (3) that it was not wine from 
the grape, but a liquor made from rice and 
reeds. Cloths were used to irritate the lions 
and bearsj (3) and wild boars bad a parti- 
cular objection to white cloths . Balls were 
also tbrowa at them to provoke tbem. The 
priDcipal object of tbe Euripus mentioned 
above was to prevent the elephants and 
other beasts from coming to the people. 

Beaide the battles in wbich wild beasta 
were engaged, there ware other sanguinary 
apectaclea, in wbich gladiators either con- 
tended in single combat, or large bodies of 
horse and foot fought with each other. The 
usual division of the daily amusements was 
that in the morning men fought with beasts, 

IWKd: EpiM. Ml Ham. S S. Tvtuliinn Mnu to bin nndcriload 
Um futu ID ■ Car. IT. 3i. UUraUj : Mtd n did Origca; 
Ham. i3 iu Geo. % i. CffrUa nja, Ihit S. Put wal npoacd 
to baal^ Bp. 5. 

(■) SoiodHB. lib. t)L c. ll. 

fs) Lib. xiii. 

(3; VM. Smnt 4i In Ub. ItL e. I*. Plhi. Ilk Till. 
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in tlie middte of tlie day witb each othei- 
The Liter was rather a kind of iiiterludt) 
to the former, (i) It appears from the 
chrQiiicleofCassiodorus, llut athletic -amea 
were fir^t exhihited ill the year of Konie 
56^; and Livy tells us the sume thing; (3) 
but by the term atkletae we are not to 
uader^od simply gladiators, fur the sam« 
■utlior tells tis , that they were iutradiiced 
seventy eight years before, ,U. C. (3) 
The emjierur Gordian had sometimes five 
hundred pairs of gladiators exhibited in one 
day , and sever less than one hundred and 
fifty. (4) In Csaar's games we Giid five 
faiindred foot and thi-ee hundred horse enga- 
ged together, beside three hundred and 
twenty pairs of gladiators: twenty ele- 
phants were also introduced; upon which 
occasion the metae were removed to give 

muy see in whiit iiunibLT hucnan Victims 
were sacrificed that some grent man might 
be popular, and the Roman rabhie amused* 
In the days of Nero or EUgubaiua, (5) a 

(j)E,.:i. V.I.M.., i:h. i;.c. 4. 

(S) TI,r «in ofwlLidll [ l,»»e IHn «i|nrii.|. 
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Ibn or an elephant was surely a much nubler 
aaimal than a Soman emperur ; and it may 
be doubted whether a gladintor was not 
much filler to govern a nation. Nero was not 
satisfied willi liaviiig slaves as gladiators, but 
he made thirty knights destroy each other 
in that capacity ; and at another time four 
hundred senators and aiz hundred knighta 
engaged by his order. We read even of 
women fighting in the Circus. 

The naval engagements were aometimea 
' exhibited 4n the Circus Uaximus, which 
could easily be filled with water . CajpuD- 
niiis, (i) after alluding to the woods which 
have been already meatioued as being in- 
troduced into the Circus, says, 

Mac nlnm Q°b[i lylreitri cemen moiutra 
ContEgiti B^uorcDt ego cam ccrlantibua ursia 
Spectavi Tiluloa, ct equorum noiniDa digDmp 
Sad dafbrma pscun. 

In which he means to describe the Hippo- 
potamus. Augustus had exhibited at one 
time thirty-six crocodiles, (a) Some of the 
emperors erected buildings on purpo^ , 
which were called Tfaumachiae. Two of the 
largest were built by Geesar and Aogastus. 

. (.) Ecloj. Tii. 66. 
' [ij Oio Cam. lib. Ir. 
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Suetonius, speaking of tlie former, saya, (i ) 
" a lake was dug in the form of a sliell , in 
" which Bireines, Triremes , and Quadri- 
" remes, representinglheTyrianand Egyp- 
" tiaii fleets, engaged, with a vast number 
" of men on board. " It was filled up after 
Cassar's dciith. liwiYauniachia of Augustus 
was oil the other side of the Tiher , and 
was 1800 feet in length, and 200 in width, 
so that thirty ships of war oould engage iu 
it. Caligula constroctsd one , (a) as didDo* 
mitian and others. That of Domilian was 
on the site of the present Piazz a di Spa- 
gna. ElagaLalns upon one occasion filled 
the Euripos with wine , and had naval ex- 
hibitions performed in it. (5) P. Victor 
mentions ten Naumackiae- 

Dramatic exhibitions were but seldom 
represented in the Circus. That they were 
so occasionally, we learn from Suetonius, 
who s;iys, that Augnstns had them exhibited 
there. (4) 

For many years the senators and com- 
mon people sat together without any ordor. 
Altilius Serranus and L. Scribonins , who 

{.) C. 39- 
(s)Di> lib. Iti. 
(3, $p>.'tiuii.. . 

(4) c. 4J. 
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were £cliles U.C. 558, appointed parLicalar 
seats for the senators, (i) Augustus ordered 
the senators and kuighls to sit separately (a) 
and Claudius appointed a particular placB 
fur the senators, as Nera did for tbe knights. 
Kiags and foreigners of distiiiction were 
sometimes allowed , bj a speciiil decree, to 
ait in the places allotted lo llie senators (3) 
Livy says, that the peoplo had no accom- 
■nodatiun £jr silting till the time of the 
Scipius: but it appears from Dioiiysius, that 
thej had it from thedajs of Tarqulu. Frora 
a passage in Suetonius, (4) it might be 
tbotight tlial money was paid for admission 
to some of ihe seals. His words are, " Inquie- 
" talus freniilu gratuiU in Circo loca de me- 
" dia uocLci occupiintium, omnea fustibus 
" obcgit . " If gratuita loca mean, seats for 
which wothiog was paid, il would certainly 
fijllow, that there were some seats , which 
were not of ih.it description : and we have 
proof that in the third century money 
could procure admisuoa to the beat seBts.(5) 
Augustas prohibited Womea from entmag 

(I) Li*, lib. luiT. c 5i. Hu. lib. li. •. 4. 

(IJ Diu. lib. Ir. 

(3) JoKph AllLiq. (IT. ID. 6. 

<4; Ctienli.c. a6' 

(i)Aruol>iusult. GenlN,IIb.h-p. i3i.al.i6$i. 
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before a certain hour of tlie day, that ihey 
might not be present at the athletic exer- 
cises. He forced them also to confine them- 
selves to theupperseata, while the gladiators 
were fighting. Married men hud certain 
rows allutted to them ; and schoolmasters 
were favoured in the same way. (i) The 
consuls, pra;tors, and all those officers, who 
were entitled to preside, bad seats over the 
middle gate of the Ga rcere«, whence it was 
called Jttnua Uagistratttunt. Some magi- 
■trates also had seats near the first meta. It 
appears from CassiodoniB,(3]tliat particular 
individuals bad fixed seats ( like private 
boxes ) belonging to them , which in some 
cases descended to their children . They 
were also given as a reward for some parti- 
cular merit, and we read of the ^lian 
family having seats assigned them both in 
the Circus Maximus and the Flaminian. (3) 
Nor were the magistrates the only persons 
provided with seals. Arnohius, (4) speal<iiig 
of the general pa ssiou for these spectacles, 
complains, that the Priests, the Poiitifax 
Maximus, the Augurs, and even the Vestal 
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Virgins , were in the habit of attending. 
The latter had a particular place allotted for 
them by Augustus ; ( i ) but were included 
in the prohibition mentioned above, which 
kept them from the athletic exercises. Tliis 
prohibition was removed, as (-.ir as concerned 
the' Vestal Virgins , hy Npro , w!io r|noled 
the precedent of the piii;,- (esses nf Ceres 
being allowed to alteml llie Olympic 
games. (2) It would seem also from a pas- 
sage iu Cicero, (3) that the person, at whose 
expense the games were given, had some 
seats reMrved, iu which he might place any 
of bis own friends. Perhaps therefore we are 
to understand gratuita loca , us open seats, 
in oppositiun not to those which were paid 
for , but to those which were appropriated 
to persons of a certain rank or ofSce. In 
later times the empress had her station 
among the Vestal Virgins. The eagerness 
with wliicli all parties flocked, to the games, 
is almost incredible. The passage lately 
ijimleJ from Suetonius proves what it was 
iu llie time of Caligula; we have proof of it 
being the same at the beginning of tlie 

(I) Sutton. Aug. c {4. 
(llSuelro.Btni, c. 11. 
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third centuiy; (1) aod AminiaDiis, who 
wrote in the fourth century , gWea the fol- 
lowing lively description of it in his days. 
" The people spend all their earnings in 
*' driokingandgamingiin spectacles, amuse- 
" raents, and shows. The Circus Masimus 
"is their temple, their dwelling-house, 
" their public meeting, and all their hopes. 
"Ill the fora, the streets, and squares, 
" multiludes assemble together and dispute, 
" some defeoding one thing and some ano- 
" tlier. The oldest take the privilege of their 
" age, and cry out in the temples and fo- 
" ra, that the Republic must fall, if in the 
" approaching games the person whom th«y 
" support does not win the prise, and first 
" pass the goal. When the wisfaed-for da; 
"of the equestrian games arrives, heiiire 
" sun-rise all run headlong to the spot, 
" passing in swiftness the chariuts that are 
" to run ; upon the success of which their 
" wishes are sn divided, that many pass the 
" night withuut sleep. " Lactantius con- 
firms this account , (a) and says , that the 
people often quarrelled and fought fraoi 
their great' eagerness. 

(i)TcrtDll. daSpeRtu. itk 

(a)I<U>.Yi. ■ ; .. 
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These descriplions would be applicable 
to iLe Human people at any period , from 
the age of 3. Cxsar to the time in which 
they were written. It hag been already 
dtated, that Pliny makes the Circus Max- 
imum capable of containing aGo,ooo persons, 
in which Sextus Bufus agrees with him. 
Publius Victor estimates the number at 
335,ooa. Juvenal aaya, Tutam hodie Ro. 
naai Circtii capit. (i) At vib*t period tbe 
difiereut amnaements of the Girctu caased , 
it wdnld uot bs easy exactly to define • 
There is no maatioa of process ion* or nao* 
inachin nttet the time of GoiuUntine. We 
ItBow that he forbade the combats of gUdia- 
tora: (3) but the custom must have been 
afterwards revived, since Honorius found it 
necessary to prohibit the combats of gladia- 
tors by a special edict. (3) This was about 
the beginning of the fifth century: and 
Frucopius, speaking of a Circus near the 
Vatican, (4) mentions it as a place then in 
disuse, in which, be says, /brmerJ^ single 

d] S>(. li. ig^; tiitStnen, dc Im.liL. il.i:. 7: 
" MIdib CiicuiB, EoqiiD muinuoiiui prloD pupulut 

fi) Cwiodar. HM. Eslai. lib. Lcg-Enlrii. VlU 
CwMUnU lib t*. 0. iS. 

[1, CiBitidur. lib. (. c. *. TlHo*)rit. Jib. t. c. aO. 
«)Iib.l..c.t. 
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combats were eihiUted. Tbii wiis about 
the year 546. In the time of Honoriits 
wild beasts were still exhibited iu great 
numbers, as we may read in the lively de- 
ScriptioD of Claudian. (1) The combats of 
men and beasts seem to have lasted till 
Justinian's days; tbougb the younger Theo- 
dosiusputastop to them during his reign (3) 
anil all eitict was again issued for their 
pruhiLition in the time of Aoastasiua, about 
A- D. 5oo. (3) It is certain, that such bloody 
spectacles existed in the time of Theodoric, 
lijrwe bare in Casaudorus (4) a letter from 
that king to the conaiil Blaximos, Jn vrhich 
be gives an interesting account of thnn, 
while he r^wvbates the custom extremely : 
culprits were devoured by beasts in the 
Amphitheatre as late as the year 58o. (5) 
It is probable, that the chariot and horse- 
races continued much longer; the Hippo- 
drome at Constantinople was certainly em- 
ployed for this purpose at the time the 
Venetians took that city in i3o4- 



(i) Id ii CoDi. Stil. *yj mi fbfOi. 
(llSocritft.Iib.ifii. G. 13. 

(3; Thsnpbinea In Chnwico: Thmdor. Lador. il. S J. 
Var. ilk T. a^il. 41. 
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CIRCUS OV C&RAGALLA AND 
OTHERS. ■ ^ 

The description given above of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Roman Circus is taken 
from ancient au thora , and from llie actual 
appearance of what still remains of a Cir- 
cus out of the Porta S. Sebastiano. This is 
generally called the Circus of Ciiracalla, 
though not upon any good aiiLlwrity. Fa- 
bretli is iuclliied to ascrihe it to Gall'ienus; 
but an inscription discovered in 1825 has 
led the antiquaries to give it to Maxentius. 
■The outer wall remains almost entire, but 
the seals are gone, except that, by having 
/■Hen in, they have left a kind of terrace 
along the whole length of the walls. In 
walking along this terrace, I observed a 
regular succession of round holes in the 
rubbish at a distance of eight paces froni 
eacli oiher. There must have been some- 
thing, that broke the continuity of the seats, 
so that when they fell in, they left a vacant 
space in these places. Tliey may have been 
the stair-cases, hy which the people ascend- 
ed , and if they were circular , they would 
exactly answer to the holes which I have 
observed. If they were of stone, which is 
most probable, the steps have all beea oar- 
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Tied off, and that would explain atill J>eUer 

whj a circular aperture should be left in 
the rubbish. There is also a curious thing to 
be observed in the walls, where they have 
been broken ; which is, there are several- 
large earthen vessels iuclosed within the 
brickwork.lt has been conjectured, that 
they were used to expedite the building, or 
to lessen the estpense; neither of which 
reasons seem adequate. Others have said, 
that their purpose was to lighten the build- 
ing. Each put might be considered a kind 
of arch supporting the masoaiy above; and 
tbey themselves being hollow, the entire, 
mass supported hy the arch below was le8» 
than if the whole wera solid. Some support 
is given to this opinion by the fact , that 
in the baths of Garacalla the roofs which 
remain are partly composed of pumice- 
stone, (i) Yet after all it seems quite cer- 
tain, thai hollow vessels were placed in the 
walls of theatres for sake of the sound. Biitli 
the voice of the actor and the applause 
given by the audience, was made louder 
by it. Vilruvius (a) expressly says, that 
bronze vessels were placed under ihe seaUi 

(r) 8pei>«'iAa«dotn,p. 94- 
(ajLib. l.c. I. 
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Gvtutnnled iipoa mathematicul priDciplBS^ 
to increase Uie sonnd ot the voice coming 
from tfie stoge, and to carry it with ■ 
clearer and sweeter tone to the audience- 
He explains the whole tlieury of these me- 
tallic vessels, but says at the same time, 
that he cDuld nut produce any instance uf 
their being so applied in any theatre in 
Borne; but in oilier cilies of Italy and in 
Greece they were common. According to 
him, (i) earthen vessels were occasionally 
substituted for those of metal, for sake of 
cheapness: and yet Nibby lays it down as 
cei larii, that wherever we see these ear thea 
vessels, we may be sure that the building 
is of ail age, in which arcliiteclure was on 
the decline. He supports ihe iilea of their 
having been used tu lighten the building. (3) 
In the present instance they were under- 
neath the seats on which the spectators sat, 
and above the covered arcade, where the 
people walked. The same thing may be 
observed in several ruins abuut Rome: and 
the moderns have nut wholly neglected ihfs 
contrivance; fur Evelyn meiitiona a room 
ibr music at Padua, in which " the filling 

[ijLIth *-G.S- Ariitoklt ■lioitiSikierMcbMrllKa Ti>- 
Mli. IVnUm. lih. ii: p. 91. cd. Sylbarg. 

(i]Vii>|gi m' CoBtoTDi di AaD, ml. i. p. i^;. 
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"up or core 'twixt the walls were of ania 
" mad eartben poU for tfaa belter aoijniling." 
We may observe generally, that the aa- 
cieaU paid great attentioB -to the difiiuion 
of sound in cuiiatruGtiiig their theatres; aud 
bj combiiiiug tbe principles of music and 
mathematics, as Vilruvius obser*e9,(i)they 
contrived to make tlieactorsaudibleinvery 
lai^e theatreii, where there was no covering. 
In the remains of the tlieatre at Tuormina 
( Tauromiuiuiu ) in Sicily, I have stood on 
tbe upper sent of all, and not only heard 
distinctly the sound of a voice speukiiig 
from the stage, but even the tearing of a 
piece of paper aouuded as if quite near. It 
is right however to add, that these earlben 
TMsels may be seen in ancient baildings iti 
and about Aoine, where no con veyaiiee of 
aoand was required; end where, it would 
seem, that ibeir only nse could be to lighten 
the building. 

The lenglli of the Circus of Caracalla is 
1678 feet, the breadth 435. It is calculated 
that it could have contained ao, 000 specta- 
tors. The Spioa may be traced by the 
ground b«ng coiisidraably raised, and ( as 
has been already mentioned ) it is about 30 

(I) Lib.*. t.» 
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fnt amrw.ta the left side of the GirciK 
tfaao to the right. Au eminence may be 
observed at each end, wtiere were the mctse; 
aod under thai, wbicli is nearest lo the 
carceres, are som« remains of llie Temple 
of Gonsus. The obelisk, which is now in the 
Piazza NavoiiB, stood formerly upua lUh 
Spina. Nothing can be made out us to the 
plan of the Carceres, but they seem to have 
gone rather in a curved than ju a straight 
line. My first impression upon observing 
this was, that the left extremity of them 
was advanced farther into tbe Circus, be- 
cause the chariols, which started from that, 
side, would otherwise have a great disad- 
yantage. But as the writers upon this subject 
decide, that the right hand side of tbe Gar- 
ceres was alone used , 1 have followed 
their opinion in the above description, and 
perhaps the curved appearance may hare 
been from the ruined state of the building. 
Fabretti, however, (in his work upon Trajan's 
Colunni,) asserts that the Carceres were in 
a curved lino, in order to give all the chariots 
an eijual chance. At either extremity of the 
Carceres are two towers, and in the sidewall 
on the left hand is a similar eminence. On 
tbe right band there seems to have been 
very little wall, which was .Qwiqg to the 
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groiiad bnag jnHtch higfabr oo thitt side, 
which WM'taken'adVMtBgeaf.toibfm the 
seaU. (i) Wiial wMl tfaen is here, is not 
straight. 

The neK Cireus in poiDt of antiqait^ to 
tlie Circus Maximus was that of Flaminius, 
tuilt by tbecoHSQl of that name, U. C. 53i. 
But Ltvy raeiilions a Circus called Apol- 

wherc lie is trealiiig of the year 3oG (a) 
ThiN pnibjLly was of wood, and that oflbo 
Consul Fljminias succeeded it. It is how- 
ever rather doubtful, who gave name to lliis 
Circus. Plutarch says it was an older Fla- 
minius, who left ud estate tu the people, to 
supply the games. Varro only removes the 
difficulty by saying, that tbe Circus took 
its name from the Prata Flaminia. It stood 
in the Campus Martins, vilhout tbe city, 
and no trace of it bow remains. By coupling 
a passage of Pliny with one of Festus.we 
may learn, that it was not &r from th« 
Theatre of Pompey. The 'former says , (3) 
that Cn. (Tctavius about the. year of Rome 



(OPacocLiliilH tUt lo be thi eugvitfc Iha Circiu M 




Lib. xalr, c. j. 

T. 1 1. 3 
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Sgo erected a double portico ( i. e. a coloo- 
uade, wilh a double row of columns ) at tha 
Circus I^atKnius. Featna, after describing 
ibe Portico of Octavia , wbich was oear to 
LheTbeutreof Uarcellua, nja that there 
was another Portico near the Theatre of 
Pompey, built by Cn. Ociauius. lie adds, 
that it was burnt down, and rebuilt by 
Augustus. L. Fauno gives the situation of the 
Circus Flamiiiius with great precision. Ac- 
cording to him , the length of it was from 
^i^i Salvatore in Palco , to the Palazzo 
Mattel: the width from the Torre delta 
Crtrangole to the street called Botteghe 
oscure ■ The Church of S. Caterina de' Fu- 
nari is supposed to stand about the middle 
of the Circus : and considerable remains of 
it existed , when the foundations were laid 
for tbe Palazzo Mattel. Yitraviiu tells us , 
that there was a Temple of Castor within 
tbe Flamioian Circus : (i) and it could not 
bsye been a very small oue, because be adds, 
that it was similar to tbe Temple o( Bliner- 
Ta at Sunium. * 

In the Piazza Navona we may trace tho 
exact form oflheCircnsAgonalis, supposed 
to have been built by the Emperor Alexan- 
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der Severoa. The moderu name also mtij 
easily be traced , as a corraptian from tli« 
auGMutoue. From Agonalit or in Agone 
it came to Iw cslled Na^na , as it iswrit- 
ten b; J. Laurus. From Nagona the fraui- 
tiun to Navona is not diflicult. It should he 
mf^iilioiied , however, that this etymology 
is ridiculed hy Nardiiii. He informs us, that 
part of Ibe Campus Martius wus fenced off 
with wood fur the games called Etjiiiria , 
and thai Alexander Severus formed it into 
a regular Circus . Doimti mentiuos a coin of 
that Emperor with a Circus on tfas reveras : 
and Nibhy quiitea two documents of the 
years 8^5 and 1 1 43 , in which the Circus 
Agonalis and Circus uf Alexander are clearly 
identified with the Piazza Navona. Tbe 
neighbouring Church of S. JN'iccolo de' Lo- 
renesi was formerly called S. N. dei Agone. 
Tbe Piazza now forms a fine open space 
surrounded by buildings, in wliicli the out- 
line of the Circus is observed, and even the 
round end is not lost. The length is about 
^50 feet. On some occasions chariot-races 
■ra still performed here in the SDcient 
fashion: and on Saturdays and Sundays in 
the rauiith of August it is covered with 
water to provide a remedy against the in- 
tense heat. In the middle of the area are 
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three fountaina : tbat hj Bernini is among 

the finest in Rome. 

Between the Quirinal and Pincian bill* 
was another Circus^ in the gardens of Sal- 
lust, Vhich some antiquaries have called 
the Circus Apollinaris, and of which some 
slight vestiges may be traced not far from 
the Porta Pia. It seems probable that this 
Circus was ii) existence long before the time 
of Sallust; far L'lvy [ells us that in con- 
iiuquence of a sudden rising of the Tiber iu 
the year 55o , which flooded the usual Cir- 
cus, the ApolliDarian games were celebrated 
outside of the PorU Gollina. (i) The Egy- 
ptian Obelisk , which is placed in front of 
the Church of /a Triniti de' Monti, stood 
in this Gircns. Since Alaric entered Rome 
by the Porta Salara , the destruction of all 
the buildings in this quarter is well ac- 
cociiited for; and it might be thoi]>;bt, ihut 
nothing had been done to repair the dam- 
age since that time. A long line of wall of 
very ancient appcaraiine is to be seen above 
the valley; which from its being built with 
arches has the look of being intended to 
support the soil, which rises behind it tu a 
considerable height. It is said however to 

[OUT.»b.m.<.».. 
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'have formed part of the old walla , Trhicli 
ran in this directioD, before Aurelian exLeod- 
edthe circuit of them. 

Some autliora mentioo another Circus in 
or near the Gardens of Sallust. They give 
it the nameof Flora, and place it near the 
Piazza Baiberiiii. • 

The Circus of Nero stood partly on the 
site of the B^isilica of St. Peter, and was 
destroyed by Constantiiie , when he built 
the old church, A. D. 3 a 4. It was probably 
begun ill the reign of Caligula, since Pliny 
calls it the Circus of Caius and Nero (i), 
A plan of the Circos , ahowiog its situatitm 
with respect to the ancient ai^ modem 
cliurch,mBj be seen in a work of Bonaiv- 
tu (a). The curved end was towards the 
east, and reached almost to the steps leading 
up to the church. The Carceres nearly coin- 
cided with the farthest end of the Tribune. 
One .side of it did not interfere with Con- 
staiitine's buililiiig; the other was entirely 
builf over , so that about half tlie area was 
occupied. Of the four pillars supporting 
the cupola, that at the south-west stands 
upon the site of the wall , where were tfav 

It) EUmU Tnpit Tatkul, e. & 
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seats of the spectators. The Obelisk, which 
is uow i(( front of S. Peter's, stood upou 
the Spina ; and its actual position is marked 
by a squiire stone in the passage leading 
from the sacristy to the choir. It was moved 
iu i58(j by Sextus V. Butiannl, after com- 
paring severul coiilradictury slateilMatt> 
conjectures the whole length of the Circus 
to have been 1:1^0 palms. 

Tfaera was another Circus in the neigh- 
boorhood of the Vatican , which may still 
be traced from any spot commandiug this 
view. It is pnJ»bly dhts which Procopius 
■petka of, as quoted above , where he men- 
tions it as existing in his time, but in dis* 
use. It also seems to be that which Andrea 
Fulvio notices, when after describing the 
Circus of Nero , he adds that uot far from 
the Mole of Hadrian a small Circus could 
be traced, of a black and liard 'stone, which 
was almost destroyed, and little known. Or 
this last may have been the Circus of Ha- 
drian , of which some remains were disco- 
vered in the time of Benedict XIV. , in the 
meadows behind the castle of S. Angelo, 
and oesr to t he river The length of it was 
msde out to be 5oo palms, the breadth 3oo,' 
but the excavation was shortly after filled 
up again. 
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AMPHITHEATRES 



The Ampliithealres :iiid Theiitres of Rome 
woe at first built only of wood , and fre- 
quently taken to pieces after each represent- 
ation. It was not till the time ufPonpey, 
that a permanent theatre was built, as will 
be mentioned btreafter. Nero intending to 
give an exjiibitiou of games , erected an 
enormous amphiibeatre of wood in theCam' 
pus Martius, which was finished in a year(i). 
But there was already one there of stone , 
and J.Ctesrirhad also erected one of wood (a). 
The first buiU within the city was by Slati- 
liufi Taurus, who was a great friend of Au- 
gustus. Dio however says, (3) that this was 
in the Campus Martins. It waa burnt in the 



(!) T*ci(. An. lib. iiiU.3i.S«t. e. 19. 

{»)Dio.lih.,liif. 

(3}l:.iL.|i. 
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time of Nero; and some persons have sup- 
posed, that remains of it may still be seen 
iu part of a wall near tlie Curia Innocen- 
ziana in tbe Piazia Gitorio. Pliny mentiona 
a most extraordinary contrivance in the 
formation of anamphitheatre: he tells usj (i) 
that Curio built two theatres close to each 
other, but looking diiTerent ways; when tbe 
people h^id taken theirdiversion at tbe same 
time in both theatres , they were at tbe 
close of the day moved round by some 
machinery, and so formed one amphitheatre. 
Tbe original words are worth Inwrtiog, 
" TheatraduojnxtarecitamplisrimBexligno; 
" cardinnm singnlornm versatili snspeiua 
" llbrameoto: in qaibns ntrisque , antem^ 
" ridiano Indorum apectacalo edito , inlet' 
" seae aversis , ne invicem obstreperenl 
" scente , et repente circnmactis, ut contm 
" starent, postremo jam die, discedenlibns 
" tabulis et cornibus inter se cueuntibus, fa- 
" ciebat amphitheatrum , et gladiatorum 
" apectacula edebat, ipsum magis auctora- 
" turn populum Romanum ci renin fereos. " 
This theatre was existing in the time of 
Cicero, (a) Caligula began another a mphi- 

(i]Ijib.iu>I.c, iS. 
(a) Ub. Tiii » 
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thealre in the Campus Martius, but it was 
Dot finished; (i) this was most prohably of 
stoue. Nero erected one of wood, also io the 
Campus Martius , which was compleled in 
the course of one year. Of the Amphilhea- 
trum Gastrense mention has beeo made al- 
mdj. All sDch bniidinga howerer wh« £ir 
edipsed in grandeur ofdimeasions by the. 

COLOSSEUM 

This bnildiiig is spelt sometimes, Colos- 
seum, or Coloseutn, and sometimes Coli- 
seum. But the former is adopted oow as the 
correct mode ; and the Soman antiquaries 

tel I us, tbat it is derived from tbe immense 
size of the edifice, not fi-om the colossal 
statue of Nero, wliich was placed here by 
Hadrian, and dedicated to tbe Sun. Tlie 
latter etymolngy is, however, Riven by 
Poniponius Lsetus , in bis wuik De Anti- 
i/uilatibus Urbis; and we find the adjective 
coUosseus used by Pliny, (3) where be 
says, that Nero bad himself painted of colos- 
sal size. So; also , Suetonius (3) mentions 

(OSiKt.c. ai. 

(»] Lib, c. 33. 

(3jC>li|. cSS. 
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one Msias Proculus, who, from bis prodt- 
giaus size, acquired the mtae o( Colossetu. 
But MafTei , in hia f^erona iliustrata, argues 
ag:iinst the notion that tlia statue of Nero 
could bave given tbe appellation to the 
buildiug. It was first placed in the vestibule 
to Nero's golden house; and there is no evi- 
dence that it ever stood in the amphithe- 
atre. MafTei also produces a passage where the 
amphitheatre of Capua is called Coloi'^uj,- 
audlwre the epithet must certainly have 
beeD given from the nseof the building. It 
is altt^tber « aime aCinoderti a{^icatioD, 
the edifice having been Iuiowd- fdnnerly hj 
tUe name of the Flavian amphitheatre , in 
tnemury of Flavins Vespasian , who com- 
menced it A. D. 7a. Augustus was said to 
have meditated raising a similar building 
on the same spot (1). On the reverse of one 
of tlie coins of Titus, with this inscription , 

IMP. CUSAK. VESPASIAN. AVG, COS. VIII. P. P. 

there is a representation of the amphi- 
theatre. 

It was four years in building, and waa 
completed by his son Titus , ivho had five 
thousand wild beasts killed at tbe dedica- 



(3j Siwtoo. Tup.S 
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lion of it, (r) and exliiblted games fin- 
nearly one huixlred days. We may suppose, 
tliaL many Jciwish prisoners formed part of 
the combatants in these eshibitioiis (3) Dcs- 
gudelz says , ihnt fifteen thousand men 
were employed for ten years upon the build- 
ing; and then there was all the sculpture to 
finish. I should question his authurity for 
this fact. Others have observed many proofs 
of precipilancy ia the building, aud conclu- 
de that Vespasian and Titus hurried tbe 
camptetion of it. (3) They erected it *s « 
triumpbal eomaaemoratiaa of their euccect 
in the Jewish war; and Venuti conjec- 
tures (4) that the architect's name was Gau- 
dentius, who was put to d£ath for being a 
Ghristiaa. He grounds his conjecture merely 
upon an inscription found in the Church of 
S. Martina; but thisappearsevidenlly tub« 
of a much later date, and probably alludea 
to some Cliristiaii, wlio was exposed ia thfl 
amphitheatre to wild bedsts. 

(.)Eulrnpiul, lili yii.c. SI. 

(ij $«6 Eusebiui, Hill. Eccla. lib. i!i. e. 7. 

aVideForsylh. 

(41 Vol. i- p. 39. Evclji. »is,t]uUt«»Iiailtbj3o^ 
ariirtltwa.-'lUtmoiri- I Lnaw ..o tulbority Ibr tbti iikt- 
tion. TituabrOL^ght 7'»i Jevi tn Kame lo(T«hit triuuftk 
JoKpta. dg Bull J.i<I. lib. rii. a. 5. 
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CIYITJS. VBf GI.ORIK. TVE, AVTORI PROMISIT 



If we compare the present appearance of 
the building wilb what it must have been 
formerly, it will be seen, thut nearly two- 
thirds of the stone which composed it are 
utnally gone. It ia said to bare snffiired hf 
eBithquakes; and fur a loi^ while it served 
as a vast stoae-quarry out of which modem 
Borne was ornamrated. The PbUbk) Farae- 
ae, (which wbb Iwilt by Paul III. ) that of 
Venice, and the Cancelleria, as well as the 
Porto di Ripetta, and Churches of S, Loren- 
zo in Damaso , and S. Agostino , are known 
to have been built from it. Even the iron, 
Vfhir.b united one block of stone to another, 
has been pillaged, as may l>e seen by the 
boles made in them for ibat pnrpose. (i) 
This spolialioii probably commenced cen- 
turies ago; and there is a letter in Gassiodo- 
rus.(2)iii which Thc-odoL-lc complains lhat no 
small quaiility of bruss and lead bad been 

(il 5ii-R.K.r..rl?r ohserveJ Ihssame marlil orspolial™ 
iu tb„ ™„iofMjuis lub, (he aiicieuL IWrgula, in Ptiii. 

{a)y«. iib.i.i.r,.i,(. 3i. 
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taken away from the oraamentapf tbe city 

-watts. He speaks, also, of temples and public 
buiidiuga having suffered in this Vay. With 
'respect to the holes wliich are observed in 
the stones of the Colusseum , different opi- 
nions have hoeu given as to the origin of 
them. The same thing may be observed in 
the Arches of Janu5, Titus, and Conatauliiie. 
A dissertation has been written upon ttie 
anbject by Suuresius, (i) but he does not 
come to much conclusion. He mentions 
aeveral conjectures, among which that 
already given seems much the most proba- 
Me. Others heve sopposed that the bolu 
were made for the purpose of fastening ia 
poles for the shops and booth constructed 
in the interior. But little or no eridenee is 
produced of such a custom having existed. 
The Abbe BLirthelemi tells us, that he exa- 
mined the buildii:!; with a view to see if 
there were any of these cramps stilt ex 
isting, and to ascerlain whether tliey were 
of brass or iron. He succeeded in lindinT 
some, and they were all of iron. Ficorujii 
says, that he saw some of brass. The ancieJirs 
generally made use of metal for this pur- 
jiose, as we learn from Thucydidcs, (j) in 

Inwled in Sullanin'i Tbeuarw, ml 1 p, 3iS, 
(g. Lib. i. g. sS> 
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his deacriptiun of ihe wuUs of tlie Pir^us. 
The stanes of these were united externally 
by iron aHd lead, without any cement: atid 
in the walls uf tlie P.opyliEL. uud Piirlhei.on, 
iron and lead liyve heen observed. Vitro vins 
calls ihese fastenings SucuricUae. Wood 
wu also occBiioiially used. Blocks of cedar 
have beta taaai, slill entire, iii the cuiunins 
of the Parthenon ; and the same has been 
noticed io baildings ut Agrigeutuni. Flami- 
nias Vacca uiys> (■) that when some stones 
were taken down from the Temple ofNervaj 
dovetails ufwoodwere found between then)} 
which were perfectly sound and fit for ua^ 
be iidils , that no carpeuter could tell what 
kind oi wood it was. 

But the piiltry consideration of a few bits 
of metal was not llie only cause which urged 
the Romans ti> destroy their noblest oniu- 
laent. In the fury of the civil contentious 
which agitated Borne in the middle ages, 
the leaders of different factious found in the 
massy structures of their predecessors a 
number of strung fortresses. The family of 
the Annibaldi fortified themselves in the 
Colosseum; and before them, the Frangipa- 
ni bad occupied it finr the same purpose, (a} 
(i;Ho. 89 

( jj lu lb. HiDc naiiur La Omatiat da .bma dt 
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We may suppose ihat their soldiers had 
not much reverence for the building, except 
so far as it afforded them protection. In a 
letter of the Bishop of Orvieto, who was le- 
gate of Urban V. about the year i3(>a, he 
says, that he bad not found any pnrchasers 
for the stones of the Colosseum , which he 
bad offered for sale, except tbe Frangipani, 
who wisbed to use ibem for building their 
palace: and B.irlhclemi (i) has produced a 
document of tbe fourleenlh century, in 
which tbe contending parties agree to make 
the stones of the Golosseuoi common pro- 
pwty : " Et pneterea , si o nines concorda- 
" rent de faciendo Tiburtinum, quod esset 
" commane id, <{uod foderetur. " We know, 
that Robert Gaiscard carried on a «^ 
agahist tbe ColosSeam for several days. 
Poggio also, who lived in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, lets us into another most 
destructive cause of tlie ruin of the Colos- 
seum. In his work upon the Mutability of 
Fortune he tells us, th^it great part of it had 
been burnt to make lime ; a custom which 
seems to have been very general in those 

JVi'uHMi IB FnlKB, darired IbtririUBM mi I hair anurqamc* 
in thi uMille aga from baTLngpoHnuoa oT tba AaapbilUBitn 

{3; Hm. Jlsid. Tol. uiiii. f. S85. 
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so tlidt the aiicieot buildings weUe 
made to furnish buth the stone and the ce- 
ment Eor modern edifices. Tlie numerous 
paluc«8 which were Luilt at that time for 
ihe Romaa nobles, aod generally for the 
nephews and relations of the popes, must 
bear the infamj of this spoliatiuii. 

Bat in apite ot all this ill-usygc, it is 
still perhaps the most wonderful lUDnuiueiit 
remaining of Roman miigniScence: it seema 
scarcely lobe the ruin of one building only ; 
and its niajesLic fi'ugments are even magni- 
fied by the desolation and solitude which 
now prevail round it. We may insert here 
an expression used by our venerable coun 
trymau Bede, in the eighth century. Whe- 
ther he ever visited Bome himself may be 
doubted, though the place of bis burial is 
shown there; bnl he may well have receiv- 
ed the iiccou.it of this building fr...n tlie 
Angla-Saxon [nlgrinis. He says of it, " As 
" long as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall 
'■stand: wbeu llie Coliseum falls, Rome 
"will full: when Rome falls, the world 
" will fall " (i). We may contrast with 
this the words of Martial, who saw it in all 
its splendour, when first erected: 

(I) VU. Dh*!!*, GIon. ton. II, f, 
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Anidou iacM toe Babjlnni labor: * 
(hula CannD ndat labor aapkillMatrs, 

The pillage is at present slopped, and more 
particularly by a cross being erected in 
the middle of the ^rein, wiiicli holds out 
for every kiss an indulgence of two hundred 
days. Tlxere are also fonrteeii stations (i) 
placed round it, so that it is in fact con- 
secrated to Christian worship, " having 
*f been purified from she Pagan superati- 
" tioDs" (as as iiiBcription stales) " by the 
" blood of the martyrs whawSered here." 
The pope Pins VII ei'eeted aa eoormoas 
tmttress of brick at the aoutb-east side, by 
which means a great part of the outer wait 
hus heeii preserved from falling. He has 
also employed workmen to repair the in- 
terior, at least a part of it, with a view to 
show the ancient arrangement of the seats. 

The amphitheatre is, as nsual , elliptical. 
The vrall which surrounds the whole con- 

(I) In Calliollc countriu, tba diObint ermli wblch hifk 
peoni to our SaTiour as bs ma going to Ibt cnu. ira [laialcd 
and plicedatioiiiidialaD« from (Mil iiifcar, aa ihat thi dafttil 
wj ilapvad fnjiiLtii^ TIwK ■» called tratjaw. 
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siated of three rowa of srchea, one above 
the other, with half-pillars between each 
arch: still higher than this was a fourth 
rowof pilasters, with furty square wiadows, 
but witliout arches. The Doric , Ionic, and 
CoriiilhiaiJ orders were successively era- 
pluyed in the three first row.s; and the pilas- 
ters of the fourth or upper row are also 
Curiathian. Maffei seems to think, that the 
upper stury should be called Composite, 
though lie allows with ScainoKzi and other 
writers upon archilecturo that the capitals 
are Gorimhiau . It is only on account of 
the ornameuti in the frieae, that he is in- 
clined to the other opinion. Within this 
outer wall were tiro other concentric ones, 
which did not rise so high as the former. 
This may be called the framework of the 
building; and the three walls together for- 
med a double row of porticos, running 
round the whole, which communicated 
with each other, and received light from 
the outside. 

The entriinces were by eighty arches in 
the outer wall , which opened into the first 
Portico; from ihence the people mij^ht pass 
by as many arches into the second, where 
they found al intervals staircases leading t o 
ttie seats. Beside these staircases, there wera 
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twetit;^ other uccnts to tbo upper tMlt, 
immediately from the outer wall , where 
there are traces of a staircate at every fourth 
arch. 80 that the iiaraense crowds which 
freqaented this amphitheatre conldenter and 
depart in a short time, aod with little coq- 
fusioii. The arches were all numbered on 
the outside from i to lxkx; but as more 
than half of this outer wall is now entirely 
gone, the numbers can only he seen from 
xxxni to LIT. Between xxstiii and xxxix is 
BU arch a little wider than the rest, without 
a number, and with no cornice over it; which 
is supposed to have served as the private 
entrance from the palace of Titus on the 
Esquiline hill. This arch is about fourteen 
feet eight inches wide, and it may be pre- 
sumed, that there were four such in the 
whole circnit of the building. On tlie coins 
which represeot this building, of which 
there are not a few, (i) we may observe « 
kind of prujectiiig porch on one side, which 
probably bcluiiged to this SJme entrance. 
There was another on the opposite side 
from the Palatine Hill: aud a subterraneous 
passage has lately been discovered which 
communicated between the Palace and the 
a mphitheatre. 

CO PirtlcdlHlj la lU nfiH df TItw, OordlM, rad 
Altxaoder SsTCCBi. 
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. Not a uDgla step is now remaining of all 
Uie seats of stone, which rose in regntar 
succesaiua from the arena. lu all the ani- 
phitl^eatres the spectators sat upon the bare 
stone, except the senators, and they were 
allowed by Caligula to have cushions, as 
we learn from Dio, (i) " Cushions were 
" then for the first time placed upon the 
" aenators' seats, thai they might not sit 
" upon the bare planks ; and they were al- 
" lowed to bring Thessalian cups into the 
" theatre, that they might not suffer from 
" the sun. " It appeus from Juvenal, Uiat 
this privilege was aflerwardB granted to ths 
Itnights ; 

mrt, bqitt. 
Si psdcw Nt, ft da paliliia ntpX (faulri, 
Cijui ruUgiiKW nOdt. 

Smt. iiL 1S4. 

The seats only went as high as the top of 
the third story. Above this were staircases 
leading to a gallery in the fourth story, 
where the lower orders of people stood ; or 
there was probably another series of seata 
here made of wood. It is certain, from the 
remains of the staircases, that many specta- 
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ton irere accommodated here; «itd aboT« 
them was an apparatoa for COTermg tbe 
amphitheatre in case of rain, as to the nature' 
of which ihe leurned do not seem to be 
agreed. 

This custom was first introduced in the 
theatres by Q. Catulus, when lie dedicated 
the Capilol. lie borrowed it from Canipa- 
uia (i) What liiis cohering was miide of at 
first, does not appear. Pliny tells us, (2) 
that Lenlulus Spinther first introduced 
linen awnings at the Ludi ApoUiuares. This 
was TJ. C. (iga. We learn from Lucrellua 
lhat they were coloured, (3) and Diomeo-' 
tions (4) a purple awning, in the fsiddlaof 
which wus a figure of Nero driving bis 
charbt, and stars of gold placed ronnd him. 
It seems from Pliny, (5) that this was in a 
temporary amphitheatre built by Nero; and 
that this was the first time in which aniphi- 
theatres had been so covered. Caligula used 
to amuae himself with ordering these cur- 
tains to be drawn back, when the sun wa» 
excessively scorching, and hindering »aj 

(i)V\\a- lib- lii. c, 6. Vil. Uu.lib.a c. 4. Amu. Mur- 

cell. lib. liv.c. 6. 

(t) IhiJ. , ' 

(1) iT. Jl. 

(4) Lib. Iiiii. 
0} Lib. lib G.6. 
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person fram going sol. (i) If the wind was 
\my bigb,thn covering could not be drawn, 
^v«r 80 large a space: the spectators then 
Mrried parasols, h we may collect frooit 
these epigrams; 

Anip* V ot""* noeuA galoieiih mImi 
Sic Uot at natu, to tiu nb tagenl. 

M.rt- lib. Kir. ag. A 

h> Ponipitiiio toclai ipBCUlu Tbeitro,' 
Nan pofolo nntu >ria nagare »Mt 

There are some projecting stones at the 
top of the Cutosseum, which probably were 
connected with tbis contrivance. And in 
the upper story on the oatsida there is ■ 
aeries of corbels hU roaod the bailding, 
tbne between each pilaster. There are 
grooves in them, and directly over them 
there are depressions in the cornice, appa- 
rently lo admit upright poles, which sup- 
ported the awning. 

Difierent statements are given of the 
dimensions of this amphitheatre: but many 
agree in saying, that the circumference 
measures I'j^i feet; the whole length 619; 
the whole width 5i3. The length of the 
Arena ia ioo feet; the width of it 190; so 
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thst ttn MtteriOT circuit spproaelw* mnch 
Dearer to the circular form than tbe inte- 
rior. The height of the enter wall, now that 
tbe soil baa been cleared awaj, which had 
riMO twelve or thirteen feet, a stated at 
179 feel ; which is certainlj very great, but 
hardly sulBciettt to warrant the assertion 
of A mm ia II us, (i)"tha.t the human eyesight 
" can scarcely reach the top of it: " cir of 
Caljjuruius, " that it almost reached tbe 
'* heavens. " (3) 

According to P. Victor, 8'j,or)o persons 
couU be accommodated in the syats; and it 
seems probable, that 30,000 more cuulJ 
have fuuiid places above. This seems an 
almost incredible number i but it is perbaps 
■till more extraordinary, that 100,000 per- 
sons should have been fitnnd so frequently 
to fill it, when the spectacles exhibited 
were a constant repetition of the snme 
tbiug, and attended with tbe most disgurt- 
ing barbarities. Yet we are told , that the 
eagerness to secure good places was such , 
that multitudes would flock to the Amphi- 
theatre in the evening, and continue there 
all night, to be present at the first com- 

(i)Lib.»i. b !«. 
Iv Ccb|. *U. aS. 
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lamMnwiitortbegaioea. IishoaldbenwD" ' 
tioofld, however, that lifB&i(i) found rooin 
on the open seats for no more than 34,aoo. 
To show how greatly the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre exceeded all others in size, I have 
brought into one view some of the dimen- 
sions of those which still remain tu us. The 
Numbers are probably not strictly accurate,, 
but they are not wide from the truth. 
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(1] V«r«i. lllmlr. p, 4. lili. f c. > 3. 

ei) Hit Amu af Ihi Ampbitbutn •tl'ola «>• lonpr aDd 
Dtdtr Ibaa tbil it Ibg Coloueiiu- 1 lun taluo Ibe pnpor- 
Hii fram tb« fSm im Sturt'i Alhn 
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Tbe space in ihe middle, where the shuws 
vrere exhibited, was culled jlrenaj fruin 
the sand which was strewed ovfir it, on aC' - 
LuiiLit uf the quantity of ffild beasts that 
were siciiu there. Aii epigtano of Martial 
iiUiides to this: 

Nmif duo de I^BU« JoHiiillfl corjicra I iirb> 
SangujiiBikni nilria iiufl reuonluL buniuEn, 

Bbrlia BOO fidi t nijo* Ann oe&t. 

i.ib.ii.gp. 7S. 

ArtTia came afterwards to signify an Ampfai- 
ifaeatre generally, and a person who fuugbt 
ill it was called Arenariu-s. Nero andotbn* 
emperors occasiuiiully covered it with oiuce 
valuable materials, vermilion and chr^su- 
colla, as fliny es presses it. (1) 

For the different modes in which wild 
beasts were exhibited , the reader is refer- 
red to the acciiuiil already given of llie 
sports of the Ci.cus. To whjch it may he 
added, lliat priaoiiers, beside being made 
to fight with these savage animals, were, 
un some uccasious, thrown in amongst them 
merely, to be devoured. Such was the fule 
ofS. Ignatius, who was bruugbl frum An- 

(1) Lib. luui. G. «7- Vid* 8saU Cdig. 

T. IJ. 4 
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liocli in tlie reign of Trajan , on purpose to 
be eaten by wild beasts in the Coloaseum. 
Tlie work seems to have been completed in 
a lew niiiiules; and only tlie larger and 
liarder bones remained. The Amphitheatre 
was unusually full at the time, (i) Debtors, 
who had defmuded their creditors , were 
also brought forward in the Amphitheatre 
by order of Hadrian: but it is disputed 
wliether ihcy suffered corporal punishment, 
0T were merely exposed to the insults of 
the spectators, (a) 

The Wall, which surrounded ifae Arena 
sufficiently high to prereot the wild beasts 
from leaping over it, is stiJI nearly entire. 
On the top of this wall was a balaustrade 
called Podium. The row of seats nearest lo 
the Podium was otcupied by the lirst men 
of the senatCj the consuls, piietors, etc. and 
what seems more estraorciiiviry, the vest;il 
virgins had particular places allotted to 
them, opposite to the tribunal of the prae- 
tor. (3) These all sat in the lowest rows of 
Wats, «nd looked tfaruugh the belustnde. 

(i] 'rimltlwa.nilf.mi in :, i\|.n=i>J LowiidburtiippHn 

llHMlroeldiiii-llj- j„5sil. Spart. Yisi.i^u. ^ 
(3J5iiel.Aug.c.44- 
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Huw many seats they occupied is mot cci*- 
taio. Lipatus (in bis Treatise de Ampki' 
th^atro ).aay8 four oisfive. Tlie wlwle place 
occapied by tliem was called orchestra. 
Fonrteen rowa of seats above tliese were 
alloUed to the kiiiglils, according to the is W 
which was eniicliiJ for llic llieatres upon 
the motion ui L. Olliu. ( 1 ) Lipsius supposes 
the wall and Pudiina lo have heeij originally 
ten or fifteen feet high. To secure the specta- 
tors still farther fiom the wild heasts, strong 
ueta were placed all round, which were 
made very splendid, aa we leara inun Cal* 
puruiaa , ( iu Ciinno. ) 

«iiro qmiqde lorlji i-<fdlEait 
BailAf qua tolii in Amum dvutiboi nliiit» ■ 

Pliny (a) mentious a slill greater instance 
of costliness in Nero, that the interstices of 
the nets were filled with amber. « Taitta 
" copia succini invecla, ut retia arcendis 
" feris podium protegentia succino i^oda- 
*' rentur. " Bars of wood, wbich turned 
. round were also placed fur this purpose,' (3) 

(OThii WAS 0. C- 6SB: butfrnm IheaprouIoBI ofCto- 
n),pr<iMur. i9,aiidVclleliii,il.3i Olbawa*ut*tlMrtahm 

WLib-XKvft.e. n. 

(3;Vi4hAinnua.lil>-iIi.>tC>lFa». i 
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Pliny tdls us, that on occasion of tfaa eleph- 
ants baviug attempted to break out, iron 
clntkri were erecte*; and Gsesap drew a 
stream of water called Euriput roaod tbe 
Arena, similar that in the Gircas Max- 
inius. But this must have been jn some 
amphitheatre older than the Colosseum. 

TliL- inlerior presents a most complete 
scene of destruction. By means of hroken 
staircases , wtf may climb up a considera- 
ble heighl, and almost be lost iti the laby- 
rinth or ruins. It is from such a view uf 
these remains, [liat the best idea of their 
vastness is formed : and if viewed by moon- 
light, when the sliatlere<l fragments of sione, 
and the shrubs which grow upoD tbem , 
are seen at a dlataiice in alterDations of 
light and shade, tbe mind receives impres- 
sions of gratification and of melancholy, 
which perhaps no other prospect ir^ tbe 
'world could produce. In exploring the ruina 
at night,itisabsolutely necessary fur a parly 
'to keep together, or they may be lost in the 
difTerelit winding.^: the accuiinls which we 
read of robbers lurtijig in parts iif llie build- 

cunslLintly sla liuin;d there, to jnevuiit such 
occurrences , and to protect the fabiic . 
Th<;se, together with a solitary friar, who 
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bad taken np hia abode there, and effected' 
alms from the faithful and the cariooa, wercr 
the tmly living lyings which I met with. - 
In the ezeavalioos, which were made 
not long ago , some subterranean passHges 
were fuund , and several compartmeiils of 
building, wliicb puzzled llie aiiliqiiaries 
exceedingly. Tlie whole was again covered 
uji, and the Arena inade level; so ibut ibese 

iiig was made of ilie appearance which the 
Arena then exiiibited , and a person, wbo 
interests biniself in the ruins of Borne, 
would do well to piucliase it. Some have 
conceived these subterraneous passages to 
have b^a formed to cuatain water for the 
naval combata, wbkb were sometimes 
exhibited here, (i) In the account , which 
Lipius published of this Amphitheatre , in 
1598 , there is a singular passage , which 
seems to bear open this subject. After 
observing nil the autliority of Prudentius , 
ibal ibere was an altar in the Arena, lie 
adds," Under this altar were Cloaca : at 
" least such is the assertion of Andreas 
" Fulviua , ( de Hirabilibus Urbis , lib. i. ) 
" who makes a great part of the bailding 

(f;iN<>,lll>.UIi.e.l0. 
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" to be BBpported by them . 'Whrtber he 
" «m-theni hirosdf, or soine oue else did, 
" I cannot tell: iftbe tradition were true, I 
" 'ahaold doubt whetlier they' were really 
« Cloacae for receiTing and carrying dff 
" tlie water, which was originally here; 
" or wlietlier they were receptacles for the 
" wild, beasts: or perhaps they served for 
" the water which was used in the Nauma- 
" chiic , " Such are t!ie words of Lipsiiis. 
Id the first uf these three opinions he alludes 
to a passage in Martial , from whidi we 
learn , that there were pools i^ water here- 
befive the Amphitbedtrtf was built: 

Hie bU coDipinil TnenUlit Amphltboilil 
EriptaliBOla.lUcitilNaaBuanDt.' . 

SpccUc. <p. il. 

Tlicy were the pools helongins to the 
grounds of Nuro\s gtiideLi house. Whutever 
may have been the wse of the Cloaca;, the 
tradition pieaorvcd hy Fulvius is clearly 
verified by the recent excavations. 

Two events in llie history of this build- 
■ ing were also discoTered, which arq caOc^ 
tained ia the tollowiog iuscriptioos: - 
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The stone is broken , and the Italic letters 
have been supplied by tlie Roman antiqua- 
ries. The inscription relates to some year 
between A. D. 4^5 and 435. Fl. Pbci.Iius 
took the snrnume of Vulentinianus in 435, 
and was Consul together wUhTbeodosiasia 
the years 435, 4^6, 43o, and 435. 

DECIVa MiBIVS. TEHAMTIVa 

BAsiura yc ET 1? t. PRiEF 
na pi.Tiiciva consvi. 

ORDIHAUm ARBBAM BT 
,, PODITH QTAB IBOHI 

HUfDi TElniiAeiio ' 

TVS AVmi PBOS 
TBAVIT flVMPTV PBO 
PBIO RESTITVIT. 

That the amphitheatre suffered by varions 
calamities , we collect from different au- 
thors. Gapitotiiius , in the life of Antoninus 
t'ius , says , that it was restored by that 
emperor. Lampridius (nentipos another re- 
storation ofit^aftera fire, bj Elagabatus; 

(O'TMalK lUi Bat Dim wbm nrtnnd ibaDld ba 

TU>V(ooU,T0l. i.p.68. IdaaU whether am arcrocCDn 
tHtbbnTbtiiu ist CtaMlihw: U*lnild Ugsh. 
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and some repairs seem to hnn been requir- 
ed in the titue of the Gordraus. (i) Euse- 
bius iu bis Chronicle also tells us, tlut it 
was barnt in the reign of Decius, 

THEATRES 

The Romniis cannot be said to have been 
a people who iJid not patronize the drama, 
though they produced few drii ma tic writers 
of merit. In the eomposilion of tragedy we 
scarcely possess any proofs of iheir genius: 
for the tragedies of Seneca, iitdependent of 
their hetiig spurious, as is ODinraonly sup- 
posed, surely would not be advanced in sup- 
port of their claims. In comedj, if we 
except Plautus and Terence , we have no- 
thing but fragments preserved to us, nor do 
we read of many celehrated writers in that 
line. Of Phiulus and Terence it would be 
rashness to speak except in praise: but our 
commendation must cei-tniiily be (jualified 
by the admission, which il, is impi.tsible to 
withhold, that they drew very Inrgoiy and 
even translated whole plays from Greek ori- 
ginals. Quintilian candidly confesses , that 
in comedy the Romans fa&d nevn emailed 

(0 !■ Cipilcil. HaBBM lad DdIUmi, I. 
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tl>e grace and elegance of the Greeks: (i') 
lie even allows, Lliat the Itoinan language 
seemed to liini iucapable of reaching ihut 
polished humour, which the Attic writers 
had alone possessed, and which was denied 
even to the other dialects of Greece. He as- 
serts however, that llie Thyestes of Varius 
was worthy of being compared willi any 
tragedy which Greece had produced: and as 
Tiraboschi well observes, (a) since Quinti* 
lian has abuwn himself so impartial, wlien 
speaking of the Eioman comedy, ibe opinion 
deserves some attentiou , which be expres- 
ses upon the fionun tragedy. (3) Velleius 
goes so far as to say , that Accius not only 
deserved to be compared with the Greek 
tragedians, but that his works held a high 
rank when placed with theirs. (4) 

That species of composition , which has 
obtained the name of •Satire.; , seems how- 
ever to be truly of Roman birth. Perhaps it 
might be more safe to s^ij generally^ of 
Italian birth; as other pouplc of Italy seem 

(0 Lib. I. c. I . Set lUo A. Gelliui, lib. ii. c. i}. 

<lj SLoi'ialiHlcririad'iliiUi, psrL iii. lib. 3. p. 909. 

(1) It it woHhy oTrniI, tbatiiua the rcvlTii of Icllan 
Iteljr.ku ihoBB liu in dnnutic eampnaitioiu, Ifann in niijr 
oilier dtpartmnilDflUenlan, ndlui thuniiToUer wliilwd 
■itimotiKidinitiDa. 
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clearly to have given the Ramaiia a taste 
I'ur satirical plays. Tiraboscbi (1) lias aome 
judicious reltections upon the impropiiety 
of saying, that Rome owed all her advance- 
ment ill the arts and sciences to Greece, if 
we mean the country which was properly 
called Greece. With much greater justice 
of expression he makes the Romans indebt- 
ed to the inhabitants of Southern Italy, or 
Magna Grdecia- The entire subjection of 
this part of Italy may be said to have taken 
place about the year of Rome 487; at which 
time there was little or no iaterconras 
between Rome and (xreece proper: and Ti- 
raboscbi proves, that Liviua Andronictis', 
Nevius, Ennius , and Pacuvius, the earliest 
of the Romnn poets, came from Magna 
Graecia. (a) Livius introduced regular plays 
in Rome for the first time, about the year 
5 i3 U. C. but arcordiiif^ to his uamesalte the 
histomn (3), some kind of plays h,id been 
introduced 124 years before from Tuscany. 
The tvro exhibitions were probably of a total* 
ly diOerent kind: and if Livius Andronicns 



SuetCDiu), or nhuvtr ii theaullucaftlw Tnalia-lg 
Uluilritru) Gramma tic [9, calls LaTiiHand Euniiu Seaii-graci, 
(3JLib.Tii.e.i. 
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,t*mp from Vlagna Graeda j vie need not 
suppose that the one arbae out of and was a 
refinetneot upon the otKer. We may be'in- 
credulous as to the cause, which Livy asaigbs 
fur the iiitroduclioii of the Tuscan plays: 
but the fact is pruhably true, that they ap- 
peareil for the first time during a great 
plague. It is possible, that the people had 
recourse to these amusements, or that the 
magistrates purposely introduced them, to 
divert their thoughts from the great public 
calamity: as in Paris there were twenty 
theatres open during the most horrid scenes 
of the revolution, (i) The Romans, grave 
aod sedate as they were, seem to have fell 
a pecnliHr relisb fur these eTchibitions. If 
the larces, which were known hy the name 
o£/4tellanf Fescetminej (a) etc. were band- 
ed down to us , our opinion of Roman gra- 
vity might perhaps be lessened. Many pro- 
bably never were composed , bat the actors 
were left to follow their own invention, as 
to the jokes and indecencies which they ut- 

CO I «« tlii. tim.t\ to Mc H. Mfre , i„ htv np™ 
9t>P«il,Tol.i. Tbenii the «ini(oW>iliaD ia BurLe*9 Lei. 
ten on* RcjUtila Pom, ro). tfii.p. 179. 

(1) Atalliim ■ iBita of tba Okx. FeacEiiniuDi , of the 
SibinMarafth« Tu««, vbuilt vat Ibe cuitom !□ ging 
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tered. That llie whole spectacle was o£ Lhe 
most indelicate kind, tbere seems abundant 
reason to believe. The old comedy of 
Atheus, as we find it in the works of Ari- 
stophanes, was suiUcientlf ofiensive in [his 
way: but in Rome the coaneness of the jest 
seems to haveprevailed without any elegance 
of expression. Fortunately the regular 
maticwriters of Home, in looking ttf Greece 
aa thar model, selected, tho new comedy. 
Plantus was born U. C. £69, and we may 
suppose that his works began to be acted be- 
foreSoo. This waaa prodigioniimproTement 
upon the Tuscan faeces, and the Boraans seem 
to have encouraged this advancement in na- 
tional taste. Terence wrote his comedies bet- 
ween 587 and 593. In both these writers 
we find abundance of indecency: but it is 
mixed with a refinement of sentiment, 
which bespeaks an audience capable of up- 
prcciatiiif; true eleijance. 

Still however the Romans were never so 
fund of exhibitions purely dramatical, as 
were the more polished republicans of 
Athens. In the time of Pericles, when his 
city , though conspicuous for its love of the 
fine arts, was only rising to political import- 
ance , the Athenian mob had splendid 
theatres, to which they could daily resort. 
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In the time of Plautua there waa no Ibeatre 
of stone in Rome; perhaps none which was 
permanent, but only temporary stagea, 
erected of wood, on which the people were 
ffeneraliy obliged to stand. It should be re- 
membered, however, that Pausanbs, who 
wrote in the second century, places the 
Roman theatres far above those of Greece 
for the magnificence of their structure, 
and the sumptuousness of their embel- 
liahmenta: (i) a remark, which proves no- 
thing as to their real taste for the drama , 
or perhaps should be quoted in disparage- 
ment of it. L. Mummiua , when he celebra- 
ted his triumph, U. C. 608, is aaid to have 
been the first who erected a theatre of wood 
after the Greet fashion: and one at Fidenffi 
having fallen duwn, by whirh several peo- 
ple were killed, a decree of.the senate was 
passed to ensure llie streiiglh ofaucli huiKl- 
ings. In the year of Rome Goi , L. Cassiu'; 
began to hiiild a (liciitre , iiiid harl nearly 
finiahetl it , imt P. C, Scipio Sasica , who 
was then consul, got dr.cvec of Llie senate 
for its destruction , as being injurious to 
public morals. (2) There was also a iawpiis- 

(0 Dcxlnell'i Tniili io Grew. yol. ti. f- l5g. 
(1} L[v. epit. lib. iLviu. Appiiu. Jib i. Val. Hii. lib. ii- 
c 4 TarLulJioD uyi , Lbil tlis uoavr* did Uii o/un. Us 

SfKUc-IO. 
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sed, that in the ciiy, or within a mile of 
it, no seals should he erecled at the games, 
lint that all persons sliOuld be obliged to 
Stand up. (0 iTacitus tell us, that it was 
brought as an accnsation against Pompey 
by the older -citizens, that lie had built a 
permanent theatre. For before his time a 
temporary stage was erected willi moveable 
seats. But it was a motive of eeoiioniy which 
advised Ihc huildiiig a permanent theatre, 
in prefifreuce to the enormous expense of 
erecting aud fitting up one of wood every 
year. Some "verses of Ausoiiius relate to 
this: 



Uuroni lie et GilUas (uola cirujuar) 
Poilijiuin iiotinlej.oeo verenleJ lumplmuii 
IfDneB prnwiiH cndidannt, li •nod 
Couitrscti molw uito ftiiwiaiiiiH 
In ODiie tcmpiit condent ludii loco in ; 

- PmpglnibBncdBilbuictCBHrdalil 
OcUTUDiKjCourai't'ola gmiiptUiaa. 

Prol.S>p.iiT,elc. 



The expense at whi«h some of the teispo- 
' '[■)V>l.U«.lil>.il.c.4- 
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rary theatres were erected, is almost incre- 
dible.The passage in Pliiiy, whicli describes 
it, deserves to be given at ieugtb. (i) 
"When M, Scaurus was yEililo, he cod- 
" structed a work which exceeded any ever 
" completed by the hand of itwii, not only 
" if we take those wbidi'were merely teoo- 
" porary , but which were meailt to last for 
" ever.This was a theatre. The stage cousist- 
" ed of three parts , with 36o columns in 
" the height of it. The lower part of tiif 
" stage was of marble, the middle of glass, 
" a species of luxury , which , even in later 
" times, has never been heard of. 9he columns 
" at the top were of gilt planks; those at the 
" bottom were Ihirty-eigbt feet high. Between 
" the pillars there were 3ooo bronze statues. 
" It held 8o,ooQ persons; whereas Pom- 
" pey's Theatre, though the city is so much 
" increased, and the population so much 
" greater , serves only for 4o,ooo. The rest 
. " of the decorations, such as Attalic dresses, 
" paiatiiig3,and other furniture forthestage, 
" was in such quantity, t^t the superfluous 
"' luxuries being carried to his Tusculaa 
" Villa for domestic consumption, and the 
" villa being burnt by some serrauts who 

(1) Ub. luTi- c- i4> 
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" were in a passion, f.lift loss was esLimatetl at 
*' 1 00,000 jOOO aesterces"( about L: 80^,291). 
Ill auuther place he says, that it only lasted 
«iie month. Scaurus was JIdile U G. 694 • 
The double theatre mentioDed by Pliny, (1) 
and which has been described at length , 
p. 39, was also temporary . Evea after 
theatres of stone were introduced, ifaej 
were occasionally erected of wood ; and 
Vitruvins ( who wrote under Augustus^) 
■peaks of several theatres being built an- 
nually in Borne. (3) 

111 the course of their history we read 
but of llir* theatres of stone wliich were 
of any pnrticuiar note, those of Pompey, 
M.ircellus, and B^ilbus . Trajan boilt one in 
iheOampiis Martius, which was puUeii down 
by Hadrian. (3) The amphilliBatrc posses- 
sed more allr:ictii>ii for the conquerors uf 
the worM; and (his species of building, 
tonelher with the snuguinEiry combats exhi- 
bited- ill it, were probably inventions of 
their own. The reasou which Horace assigns 
for dramatic poetry being so neglected at 
Borne, is probably true, though not tlie 
only one. The people who frequented the 

[ij Lib. E. iS. 

{!] Lib. T. i. 
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theatres went there to. gratify their ears 
and eyes more (ban tbeir intellect , and 
were us impatient of sitting out (lie repre- 
sentation of a long trageilj, as lliey were 
incapable of appreciating its bi^aiities: they 
would frequently interrupt the represent- 
ation Ly demanding some brilliant specta- 
cle, or some sanguinary eombati and the 
poets were little inclined to encounter tbi« 
mortiScalion, or to submit thiiir ciuiiposi- 
tiona to such irrational juiiges; tlicv wisely 
preferred private recitations before an au- 
dience both able and willing to appreciate 
tbeir labours. 

&epe ttium tadMcm Tugtl hoe Umtqae paeUm, 
Qaad uuaiero pluni, Tldnla tt hmior* nlB«rn, 

SI dtiHinkt equa. mcdis Intir CprmtM fOMnl 
A-jI "iMoi lut pufilHi bii lum ylctxciila giiuiat. 

Epiit. lib. iT ip. 1, 181 

Before Vespasian commenced the Colos- 
seum, the Circus was used for these specti- 
cles. Si) it continued after the inlroJuction 
of amphitheatres; but in nearly all ibe 
towns, where traces of the Romans remain , 
fiome restiges of an ampbilbeatre are to he 
fiMind (1) wbereaa tlie theatres are compani- 
tively few. 

(i)KBiuorthnB>jlNMa*tPaBrii'><^^> ^ 
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THEATRE OF POMPEY. 



The first theatre of stone which was 
erected in Rome was that of Pompey. It 
has been already mentioned, that he was 
censured by the older and graver citizens' 
for introducing such a corruption of the 
public morals ; and the means which he 
took to obv-inle the charge are rather curious. 
On the lop of Eke b:iil;lli.^- ^^ss a temple, 
so that Llie suals (,f the LlifjEre appeared as 
if ihey were steps leading up to the rehgious 
edifice; and when the day of dedicalion ar- 
rived, the people were invited not as to a' 
theatre, but at to a temple. Tertnlliaa 
tnentlotis this quibble, and ends his relation 
of it with these words, " ita damaattiai et 
" daiDDandum opas tampli titulo prse- 
" texiti " (i) This writer calls the temple 
that of yienus, which he probably did to 
make the xttoal of his story; for A. Gellias 
says, (a) it was consecrated to Victory. Per- 
haps Pliny gives na the true account ( and 
he lived much nearer to the time) when be 

nDtt.TcriHB.hiAam.GBBB, Alba, WalBrav.OiirlaiU, 
LmM, Armo, ITiniHi, Arid. P<rigiuu, ATfoebt, Bi^tliii 
CntUtb, SjncoHi CaUnii. do. tlx- 
■ (OD*^iscUb.m. 
(»J Lib. s. s- 1. 
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say8,(i) tfaat Fenus Ftetrix was ihedeity, 
with which account Plutarch agrees, (a) 
The aathors also differ as to the year. Ac- 
cording* to Tertullian the theatre and the 
tempU were both dedicated by one act. But 
therejs a difficulty in following this acconnt. 
The games, which preceded llie dedication 
of the theatre, were undoubtedly given in 
Pompey's second Consulship. Cicero, who 
must have known, expressly says so; (3) as 
does Pliny. He was consul , for the second 
time, U. G. GgS: for the third in 701. It 
seema equally certain, thit the temple was 
not dedicated till his third consulship; the 
anecdote quoted at p. 1(19, from A. Geliius, 
proves that it must have been so. It may 
therefore be supposipd , that after haring 
exhibited the games he dererr^ the dedica- 
tion of the theatre, from some canse or other, 
till three years after. But the new Tlieatra 
was certainly opened in his seconct consul- 
ship,since driimatic representations, upon a 
grand scule, furmed part of the amusements. 
The dedication was a religious ceremony , 
with which games given by the founder of 
the building may have had no connexion. 

(.) Ub^.lii. C. J. 

&) Da Offie. lib- U. iS- Efirt. ti Fa«. lib. tU. «p. 1, 
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According to Plutarcb, th« theatre was a 

cupy of ibat at Mitylene, but on a more 
S|)leiicli(t scale. Pliiiy also speaks in liigli 
terms of the magiiificeiice of its urna- 
nienta. (i) Dio says, that it was not built 
by Potnpey, but by his freeJmaii Demetri- 
us, wlv>; as we leani from iiuothor quarter, 
was reported to be richer than bis master (a) 
However, it always went by the name of 
Pompey ; wlio, by tlie spoils i>f the Milhri- 
datic war, wjs more lilteiy lliaii his freed- 
man to b^ive acquired funds for sucb a 
work: aad we know, that upoa bis return 
home be distributed about three millions 
of our money among his soldiers. (3) 

The games, to which I have already al- 
luded, were extremely magniGceiit , and 
lasted five days. They consiated of gladia- 
tors, wild beasts, and dramatic performan- 
ces both in tragedy and comedy. Cicero 
seems to have thought all the plays re- 
markably dull. " What pleasure, " he says, 
could " it afford to a man of taste , to see a 
" thousand mules prancing about the stage 
" iu the tragedy of Clytfemuestru, or whole 



(I) Lib. ill. c. 9. 

(SJ Seatet da Tnnii|dit. e. & 
<S) Flln. lib. uctU. «. s. 
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" regiments of hurse, ■ccouind in loreiga 
" armour, in lhat of the Trojan HoTtf? " 

The ibeatre suffered from fire, and Tibe- 
rius be|!;Hti lo repair it; but Caligula Guisbed 
it aa we leurn from Suetonius, (i) It waa 
injured by tire, also, in tbe reigns of Clau- 
dius, Titus, and Philip. Nero covered it 
with gold during one day, to show it lo 
Tiridates, who came lo receive the crown 
of Armenia from his hands, (a) In the time 
of Honor jus it seems tu havebeeji consider- 
ed the principal theatre, if nut tiie only 
one; (3) and in tbe middle of tlie sixth 
century Theodoric again repaired it*. We 
learn this from Casriodorus, who alsu de- 
scribes the vast solidity of the building. 
Having mentioned the repair, be adds, 
" What canst nut thou destroy, age, who 
" hast shaken such mighty works? It would 
" have been thought easier for mountains 
" to give way, than the solidity with which 
" this theatre: is held together; since such 
" was the rocky cunstruction of the whole 
" iiiiiss, that it seemeil to have been itself 
" a work of nature, with art superadded. 
" We perb.ips abould not hare made tbese 



(ajPliB. lib. luiii.e. 10. 

(3, Clanilliu, iu I Coai. StD. ito3. 
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" observatioQs, if we liad not happened to 
" see llie arrangement of it; for instance, 
" the rows of seats, which are arched with 
" hangiiig rocks, and unile by concealed 
" joinings into such elegant fiirras, that 
" you would rather believe them to be ca- 
" verns in a lofty mountain, than gue^s 
" them to be any work of art. " At the end, 
Theodoric, in whose name this epistle is 
written, tells ihe patrician, Symmachus, 
ihat he will pay the expense , whether it 
required to be kept together by large but- 
treues or to be rebuilt, (i) 

Sirring the middle ages, this, like other 
ancient buildings, was turned into a fortifi- 
cation; and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was occupied by the Orsini family. 

It was large enough to contain forty 
thousand persons. Of this theatre we can 
scarcely be said to have any remains- The 
situation of it was between the church of 
S. Andrea della Vaile, and the Ponte Siatu; 
and some houses still preserve a curved 
form , which is to be ascribed to the ancient 
theatre. In the fragments of ancient Bome, 
preierved in tfae Capitol, some portion of 
it ma; be observed . From these and from 

(I) Tbeodoric to SjniMdiiii, EpUt. II' lib. 4- 
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con)ecture Bufalino , in bia Jchnographjr 
of Rome, gives a plan oflbe wliole building. 
Some of like stone was employed in build- 
ing the Cancelleria. Pampi^y also built a 
portico near his Theatre, as Augustus did 
afterwards near that ufMarcelltis. It is de- 
scribed as being a most splendid work, to 
which, beside several rows of pillars, there 
was a grove of trees attacbed, and other 
luxuries, (i) 

I may take this opportunity of mention- 
ing the statue, supposed to be tbat of 
PoQipey, at the foot of which Caesar fell 
4ad which ia now in the ^uda palace. It 
-was found in the Strada de' Leutari , near 
the Cancelleria , in the year 1 553 : and as 
the bead lay under one bouse, and the rest 
of the body under another, the two pro- 
prietors were on the point of dividiug the 
statue, when the pope interposed and res- 
cued it from this misfortune, (a) It stood 
originally in the place which Pompey had 
built near his theatre for the senate to as- 
semble in: but we know from Suetonius, (3) 
that Augustus removed it to stand opposite 

;i) Menial, lib ii-ep. i4 t'r<ipcrt.llb.U.<l.3a, iij lb. 
iv. cl. 8, 75. F. p. iG3. 

(3: n. Vkc«, Mem. Ivii. 
(,3: A.ig. t. 
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tlie Basilica of Pompey.Wiiikelnianii(i)rt- 
jiresses some doubts whether il is really a 
slalue of the great man whose name it 
bears. The heiid reaemblcs others which 
renwiii to us uf I'umpej : imt it seems not 
to have been originally made for the body. 
The kit hand holds a globe. 

THEATRE OF MARCELLUS. 

Th« second theatre in Bume was that 
which hears ihe name of Afarcellus, though 
it Was b^uii by J. Ceesar, and Gnished by 
Augustus. It has been asserted that Vitm- 
vius was the architect of it, but there seems 
no good evidence tosupport such an opinion. 
He speiiks highly in cumiiienilalion of the 
beauty of the bmldiug. It was dedicated U. 
C. 743- (3) The stage was repaired by Ve- 
spasian ; and it seems after that to have 
suHered by Gre or some other calamity, as 
Lampridius nientioiis the intention of Alex- 
ander Severiis to repair it. (3) Considerable 
remains of il are still to be seen in the 
Piazza Montanara: and Baldassare Peruzzt, 
who built the Savelli Palace upon the site 

(i)Llb. *i.e.5' 117. 
(%C- 44- 
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of it, made out a plai) of tlie whole, which 
was published by his pupil Serlio. It is the 
semicircular outer wall wliich has survived, 
and probably much more than is CDimiiuiily 
seen is bui'ied in the neighbouring houses. 
The ruius of it have made cjuite a hill, uit 
which the Snvelli palace is built: sndstniie 
of the stone was em ployed in hnilding the 
Palazzo Farnese. 

It is supposed to have heen formed ori- 
ginally of four stories, but the two upper 
ones are entirely goue, and the lower one 
is half buried. This last is of ihe Doric 
order, and it may be observed that the pil- 
lars have no bases ; they are of that " tall 
" and effeminate Doric, " which is fotind 
in other buildings at Borne, (i) The story- 
above it is Ionic, and they are considered 
as averygood specimen of the union of the 
two orders. The third and fonrtb stories 
were probably Coi iiithian , as in the Colos- 
seum, The moderns do not much admire 
this mixture of orders ; but we have these 
two instances of it in periods when taste 
certainly was not on the decline; and the 
magnificent Temple of Minerva Alea , at 
Tegea in Arcadia, was composed of the 



<I} Dodwell. 
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three orders: above the Doric was tlie 
Corinthian, aud above that the Ionic: (i) 
There were seats for thirty thousand specta- 
tors in this theatre. 

Some of the entrances may be seen , bj 
which the people passed into the theatre; 
and from plans of ancient Rnine in the 
Capitol, part of the stage and prosctinium 
may be made out. In the form of the stage 
little or no variatiuii seems to have pre- 
Tailed in the Roman tlieatres, so that this 
fragment possesses little value. I annex ant 
engraving of it from the work of Bellori, 
compared with my own sketch. Serlio, in 
his work upon architecture, makes out a 
plan of the whole theatre, (a) 

THEATRE OF BALBUS. 

This had its name from L. Cornelius 
Balbus, who built it at the exhortation of 
Augustus, U. G. 741 (3). He was possessed 
uf so much wealth, that he left by will 
twenty-five drachms to every Roman. This 
theatre was calculated to contain thirty 

(1) PunD. Ub vIU. 0. 4, 4S. OedinU'i ThtcIi io Gma, 
vol. II. p. 4ig 

C4 Lib. III. 
0) SiNt. Avf 
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THEATRE OF BALBUS. gS 

thousand people, (i) It. vias dedicated by 
Claudius. According to Pliny (a) there were 
four columns of onyx in it, which were 
considered very remarkable. No remains uf 
this theatre now exist, and the situation of it 
is uot known for certain ; but it is supposed 
thut it stood near llie Falazzo Cenci, and 
that the hill on which that palace stands 
was formed by the ruius of the theatre . 

(0 p. Viclor. ' t.i' 
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CHURCHES OF ROME 



It lias bean observed already, iTiat the 
ruriositics of Rome may be conveuieiiLly 
divided into the Autiquities, the Gliu relies , 
and the Palaces. Having treated of the first 
of these divisioiis, we raaj now proceed tu 
the second. 

The Churches of Rome are in many re- 
spects remarkable to a stranger, and per- 
haps to the English stranger more particu- 
Urij. la travelliDg throngh any Catholic 
country, a Protestant mnst necessanly be 
struck with the difference of ornaments and 
decorationig in the places of public worship. 
The Englishman, accustomed to ^reat sim- 
plicity in the Forms and ceremonies of de- 
Totion at home, sees much which surprises 
and shoclss him in the Churches ufCalliolic 
countries. But in the Netlierlauds,in France, 
in Switzerland , and generally in those 
districts through which be passes on his 
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road to Italy, the; are the ceremonies of 
religion, which for ihe must part seem to 
bim so extraordinary. The exterior of the 
Churches themselves will frequently briog 
to his recollection those of l)is own coun- 
try: and the pointed style of architecture , 
as it exists on the continent, is sufficiently 
allied to that which is so much the boast 
of his native land, as to set the difference 
between the several structures in no very 
strong light. But in Rome the contrast is 
in every way remarkable. There is some- 
thing in the interior of a Roman church , 
which is wholly at variance with the pre- 
vailing ecclesiastical architecture of li^ng- 
l«od; and at the same time much superior 
in tute to th« religions edifices of most 
other Catholic couotrios. 

lii the first place, the total aI»eneo of 
the Gothic or pointed style of architectnre 
in the Roman churches, can hardly fail to 
he noticed by an English eye. I believe it 
may be asserted, that not a single specimen 
of what is called ( properly or improperly) 
Gothic architecture, is to he found within 
the walls of Borne (i). The windows of the 
north aisle of St. Panl's^ witfaont the walls, 

(ij A Mtad Islbnii me tlul mmb* tftdiom mtj ba Men 
In tha Chnvchor An CilL 



gS c.c.ES 
are llic only iiiitancRfi which I observed iieac 
to Rum!!: these hiivt; cerUiiily a close re- 
seinbluucc tu the wiiiduws of"iii;iiiy of our 
own parisii chLirches, ami are said to have 
beeu addcil in the tenth century. In tLe 
tribune of St. John Lateraii are four poiut- 
ed arches of the date of 1 388 : but the cir- 
cumstance of their being pointed is the 
only one which connects them with that 
sioguLir form of architecture, so prevuleot 
ia the North and in England; they are 
vhollj without mullions, or any other or- 
nament whatseoTSf peculiar to that style. 
These are the oaly two specitueas Jn or 
near the wails of fiooje, which I conld God ; 
aud it 0197 therefute be stated as a singular 
but ju.the bistofy of RomaD architectare, 
that though there are dinrches of every age, 
and many contemporary with the introdu- 
ction of the pointed style into Italy and 
other parts of Europe, yet the pointed arch 
and its attending ornaments have not found 
their way into the city of Home. 

The north gale in the transept of the old 
church of S. John Latei-an appears how- 
ever to have beeu Gothic. It is engraved 
iu the work of Cianipini upon the buildings 
of Gonstantiiie(i). He states it to have beea 

<.)T.b.T. 
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built by Gregory XL vha reigned 1370-8. 
The same plate Aona not show any other 
part of ihe church to have been ia the same 
style. His view of part of the old church of 
St. Peter also represents six windows, whicb 
are themselves round at top, but the com- 
partmens of each have tracery and mulr 
iions like those in our Gutlnc churchea. 
All [he windows on the sides seem also to 
have Leen of Uie same kind. 

Much speculation might arise from the 
above observation, and many conjectures 
might be raised as to the cause of the ab- 
sence of the painted style from Rome. The 
difficulty is not diminished by this style 
being. found in various parts of the fioman 
atftte* at. no great distance from tlie capi- 
tal; nor can tlw fact be explained by sap- 
posing this order to have tra railed Utus far 
in a aoutbward direction, and there to have 
stopped: fur in Naples there are not a iW 
specimens, in tolerably correct taste,thoiigb 
there is a great mixture of Grecian in tnaoy 
churches, which would otherwise be called 
Gothic. The iutroduction of the pointed 
style into Naples might perhaps be explain- 
ed : at least if the result of my observation 
be accurate, that the cathedral is the oldest 
Gothic buiLding in that capital, ths ^doiriion 
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CHURCHES 



of that style may be Htlribiited to Charles 
of Aiijou being its founder iu 1380, and 
intruducing tbe iasbion which had guiiied 
fiucli firm footing in his own country. But 
Naples is not the only city south of Homo 
where this style is to be found : even in 
Sicily there are many churches decidedly 
older than the thirteenth century, which 
have the pointed arch. So that tbe queatioD 
still remains to be answered, wby there 
should be 110 churches of Gothic or poiuted 
architecture in Rome. 

The traveller in his journey to this city 
from tbe Alps will have observed two styles 
io be mostly prevalent. In Lombardy, par- 
ticularly in the cities of Placeiitia, Par- 
liia, B«ggio, Hodeoa , Sologna , eU. he will 
bave recognized a great resemblance to 
what is apt to be called Saxon architecture 
in England; which term I may adopt for 
the sake of brevity , however incorrect may 
liave been its original application. The same 
-olidity in_the columns, the invariable ad op- 
jn of the round arch without any mis- 
ire of the pointed in the same building, 
lat corrupt and dogeneralo resemblance 
to Grecian models, particularly in the ca- 
pitals, but not at all in the proportions, 
thoae grotesque oraameats formed of real 
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or imaginary animals, vrliich characterize 
our SasoD edifices, may all be observed in 
those towns whicli I hare sp«cifial sbore. 
This order of arcMtectare seems mostly to 
be confined to tbe plains of Lombardy, 
l>onnded to the soatb by the Appennines. 
'With some indeed it has obtaided the ap- 
pellation of Lombard architecture. 

Though it is not very material what 
terms we use to describe any particular 
style, provided we explain our use of them, 
yet it may be well to observe, that the 
terms Gothic and Lombard, as applied to 
architecture, may be demonstrated to he 
incorrect with respect to Italy. For as the 
Goths preceded iho Lombards in their pos- 
session of that country, the mode of build- 
ing introduced by the former (if indeed 
ihey introduced any) must have been prior 
to that of the latter: but as the Lombard 
acrhitecture is evidently allied to our Sax- 
on, and we know, that in the north the 
Saxon was considerably more ancient than 
the pointed style, wa come to an opposite 
conclusion as to their relative antiquity. 
Weshonld come to the same conclusion 
also from examining the cbarcbea, of Italy , 
as well as those of the north of Europe. 
This may be added to the many arguments. 
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which show, JJiat the term Gothia M.iQ> 
correct, as we use it. For as both the above 
conclusioQS cannot be true, and the oHo 
which makes the Lombard architecture to 
be most ancient ia confirmed by obserTa- 
tion, we must infer, that the terms tbenir 
selves are incorrectly used, and that the 
style, which is laler than that of the Lom- 
bards, cainiot be referred to the Goths, who 
preceded them. The Lumb:irci architecture, 
as already st;ited, prevjili; nioslly in the 
country now called Lornlwrdyj frocn wliich 
it might be presumed, that the term was 
not given without reason. The Lumbards 
are said to have come froni Pannonia, (that 
is, the country which now goes by the oama 
of Hungary,) but whether that will throw 
any light upon the history of our Saxop ar- 
chitecture, is a point which I do not pre- 
si^me to meddle with. 

Upon enteriug Tuscany the travelier will 
find a new style of building, and on? ta 
which his eye has been more familiar in 
the Gothic edifices of his own couutry. If the 
distinction did not seem fanciful, I should 
be inclineil to say, that at the time when 
the churches of Loiubardy and Tuscany 
were built, each of these styles was known 
and foUowedj but in Loinlranly the Saxon 
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becams Uie 'prerailiDg order, borrowiug 
some occasioual ornameaU from the Go- 
thic ; whereas in Tuscany the pointed bo- 
eaine the rnliog form, with several admix- 
tures of the more heavy and solid Saxon. 
The Cathedral of Floreuce was begun iq 
1393, and tlie arches are all pointed: that 
of Pisa is much older, having certainly been 
built in ioG;} , if not Ciirlier. The style both 
witliin and williout is not llie pointed; but 
in tlie baplislory, a cuohr building close 
to the west eud'uf tlKi cathedral , there is a 
row of arches on the outside decidedly Gu- 
thic. This building bears tlie dale of 1 iSa. 

To assign a reason for the pointed style 
being found in some parts of Italy and oot 
in others, is far beyood my pretsnaions; 
as it vrauld involve in somA measure tlw 
intricate question. Whence » the or^in of 
Gothic arcbileeture? To those who wonld 
give the merit of the inVBotioa to the Ita- 
lians , I never can suhacrihe. At least it is 
singular, that the nortlieni architects, -who 
must in that case have imported it from 
Italy, should have made such prodigious 
improvements in tlie good taste and ele- 
gance of the order, without imparting any 
of their rules to their former masters. For 
I can venture to assert , that any speciniea 
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ofthatl^htand auinticarchittatnreiriiich 
prevaiU ia oar English cathedrals', aod of 
which the unfinished cathedral of Gologaa 
may be quoted as a noble instance oa the 
continent, will in vain be sought for ia Italy. 
The finest specimen of Gothic architecture 
ia Italy, and perhaps in one sense in the 
world, is at Milan: but the cathedral there 
is not older than the fourteenth century (i); 
and its fiorid decorations and admixture of 
Grecian orders clearly show the decline of 
Gothic architecture. 

Aaother bypolhesis, which would bring 
it from the east, is also attended with 
considerable difficulties. From descriptions, 
which we have of oriental buildings, the 
nstioa cartaialy doe« not appear to be with- 
out fouodatioa: but if it was imported in- 
to the west by meana of the Graaades, or 
any other early intercourse between the two 
continents, ahould we not naturally find 
the earliest specimens of it in Venice, Ge- 
noa, and Pisa, those maritime Republics, 
which so long monopolised the whole com- 
merce of the east, which transported the 
Cmsadera to and' from their adventuRnia 
expeditions^ and wera Uie first to introduce 

(OitwMlmUiiaim 
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B Spirit of iuxiiry and refinement in iheir 
public aud private buildinga? Though a faw 
specimens of the poioled style may be found 
in each of these cities, yet sorely Uiey 
are neither frequent nor pure eoaiigh to 
lead to the conclusion , that they were the 
first examples seen in Europe, after the 
order had been imported from the east. 
There are Gothic buildings in the north of 
Europe, which are older than any in Italy, 
aud at all events the style has been carried 
to a far greater elegance and perfection on 
this side of the Alps: so that an insuperable 
difficulty would seem to attend that hypo- 
thesis, which would derive the origin of it 
From Italy; and one almost equally great 
would be found in supposing it to have been 
brought from the east, in the communica- 
tioQ which took place between Europe and 
Asia in the middle agfes. 

The Italians themselves, at least the Bo- 
mans, are very ignoraiit of what we mean 
by \}m term Gothic, applying it indiscri- 
ninately to the pointed and to the Saxoit 
styles: they pretend to hold it in great 
contempt) and seem to think, that no build- 
ing in that tastecan deserve any admiration 
from a classical eye. The epithets, which 
tbey apply to these styles, are such as Gre- 
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co-barbaroj ^rabo'Tedesco, and such lik^ 
from wbich little can be proved as to the 
origin of the order. If it prove any thing, 
it would tend tu show , that what we call 
Gothic architecture came originally from 
the east, and was first made known to the 
IlaHans by the Germans. 

The subject has been much discussed by 
the Itiilian antiquaries; amongst whom two 
of their oiost learned wrileis, Muratoriand 
Mallei, iissigu a much later origin to this 
style of arcliitecture. Tiraboschi however 
seems inclined (or rather be was so inclined 
in his first edition) to think, that the Gotlis 
were the introducers of the pointed stile, 
or^ according to his own phrase, that they 
were the corrupters of architecture in Italy. 
Mr. Eustace quotes a passage from Gaasia- 
dorus, for which, I imagine, he is indebted 
to Tiraboschi, whoadraiices it in support 
of his tiieory. The passage is this: (i)" Quid 
" dicanius columnarum junceara procerita- 
" tatem? moles illns subiiraissimas fubrica- 
" rum, quasi quibusdam erectis hastilibus 
" contineri, et Bubstantife qualitate conca- 
" via canalibns excavatBS, nt magis ipsas 
" testimes fuisse transfnsas; alias ceris )udi- 
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" cec iactnm, quod metallis duriHitnis vi- 
" deaa expolitam. " I ctHifess, lh»t I can- 
not see much descrifdioD of Gothic archi- 
tecture here, and no nwDtion whatever of 
the pointed nrcfa. The Atib6 Fm h onerer ( i ) 
has entirely destroyed the weight of this 
passage, bj showing, that Cassiodortjii was 
speaking of the aiicieiit Bomaii buildings, 
which existed in his time. This is quite 
evident, and TiruLoschi gives up the pas- 
sage, which Eustace ought also to have done. 
Frisij a writer upon this subject, says , that 
one of the Erst examples of a series of iirchea 
upon insulated columns, instead of tlicso 
columns being united, as formerly, by 
horizontal arrliiEi'iives, is in the church iif 
S. Vilalc ill Rjveiijia, which was hegtiii in 
the time of Amaiasuntlia, Queen of the 
Guths, aboutA.D. 53o. But this caD scarce- 
ly be said to prove much as to the pointed 
style; aud Tirahoschi himself allows, that 
in the Palace of Diocletian at Spulatro, 
which was built towards the end of thethi rd 
century, there are remains in the same 
maooa- of building. So . there are in the 
baths of this emperor at Konie. To which 
may he added two other uutaocei: the 

(■} Viib 'WinkdnunB, tgm. Ui. f. 071. 
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church of S. CoustaQtia, hy some called a 
temple of Bacchus, near to Elorae, and oat 
of the PtHla Pia. It is certainly as old as 
the time of Gonataotiae, and by some is 
thought to be much older. The other is the 
church of S. Stefuno Rolando on the Gxlian 
hill. An engraving of it may be seen in the 
work of Desgodets, who affirms, without 
expressing any doubt, that it was built in the 
reign of Claudius. He probably means, that 
it was the temple which Agrippina began to 
erect in honmir of Clauilius, and which 
was finished by Vespasian, (t ) Other writers 
however suppose, that the building is not 
oldtr [ban the (iftb century. It is a circu- 
lar building, with two concentric rows uf 
pillars. The exterior row supports a series 
of arches. The windows also are curious, 
and might almost be thought a step towards 
those, which are so common in our Gothic 
churches. The work above alluded to re- 
presents them thus. ("See the Plate.J 

Gertain it is, that the term Gothic has in 
Italy been synonimoua with German or 
Transalpine: and if the taste of the Roman 
architects may be considered as inqxiTtant 
in the qnestim, it would appear evident 

CO SmIdd. Vciii. e> 9> 
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tbat the Routk of Italy bad Uikxa no part 
in producing litis style ofarcbitectore; bat 
that on the contrary it ma held almost in 
abhorrence, and considered a decided proof 
of tlie bad taale of those nations, who had not 
drawn their ideas from Italian models. This 
parlly leads me back to the former ques- 
tiou, how the absence of all Gothic arcbit- 
ture is to he accounted for in Rome? And 
here I take the term Gothic in the same 
extended sense as the Romans do; for 
neither the pointed style, nor tbat which 
we call Saxon, and which is so common in 
Lomhardy, is to I>e found there. 

Upon this snhject I have little to add. 
One remark however I abali Tenlnre to 
make, which, though it leare the origin of 
Gothic architecture unexplained, or rather 
assumes it to be northern, may perhaps af« 
furd a solution of the other question, why 
no specimen of it is to be found in Borne? 
Whatever may be the origin of our north- 
ern styles, the Italians call them both 
German, and at Rome they apply the term 
Gothic to one as much as to tlie other. Pisa 
seems to have spt (he example to Florence. 
From these several circuinfitances it appears 
not unreasonahte to suppose, that as Pistt 
Steadily adhered to the Ghibelline party. 
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and Rome wai the head of the Gnelphic, 
the cause of the northeFD styles beiDg 
adopted and united at Piss may be ascribed 
'to the connexion of that oitj with Ger- 
nuny: whereas the hatred betwem the Bo- 
mans and Germans will explain the oppo- 
site fuct in Borne. Whatever value may he 
attached to these remarks, the traveller, 
who has examined the churches of Borne 
with this view, will agree, that the pointed 
style has not prevailed there. 

The Eoman architects have invariably 
studied the Grecian models; and whatever 
fault may be found in separate parts, it 
must be allowed, that the churches of this 
city present some of the most splendid spe- 
cimens of architecture, which can be found 
in modern times. The difference between 
these churches and our own has been before 
observed to be very considerable. The fol- 
lowing may be some of the principal points 
ill which they differ. In England we know 
hat little of Italian architects; I mean those 
of the school of Palladio, Borromini, Sanso- 
vino, Sammicheli , Fontana , etc. Some of 
our houses have been constructed after their 
directions; hut with very few exceptions 
they have contributed nothing to the 
designs of our cbgrches. The wbcJe oomber 
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iudeed of churches built in Englaod upon 
the Grecian style is small: and most oTtbem 
are of late date, where the architects, 
however unsuccessful they maj have been, 
have endeavoured to copy the remains 
anti([iiity,aiKl to adhere to the simplicity of 
their oi iyiuals mure closely than iheir pre- 
decessors in Italy. I am aware, that I shall 
oSeiid many by underrating the merits of 
Palladio, and what may be called the Ita- 
lian school of architecture: for I deny, that 
it is to be identified with the Grecian, nor 
can I conceive, that the inventors of it 
meant that it should be so. Tbey undoubt- 
edly intended to strike out a variety of their 
own; and as such, we may venture to criti- 
cise the Italjau structure.^ of the sixteenth 
century, without beijig accused of calling 
in question the established periections of 
tbe Oecian orders. Of these I profess to be si 
no9t tumble, but must uuquallfied admirer: 
and ills ray admiration of their ansplicity, 
wbicb JeacU toe to censure tha Imior^tions 
iutroduced by the Italian architects. 

The object of this school seems to have 
been to break tlie simplicity of the Grecian 
orders into numerous parts, and to uvarload 
tbem with ornament. The Doric may per- 
haps be heavy, but the Italian Tariatiun uf 



it is flwid . The former may presmt too 
grsHt a niMS of solid masonry, but in the 
latter the eye Cads notbiiig to dwell upon: 
all is overloaded and broken into parts; 
every column must be ornamented : every 
pediment must be divided, and cyarged 
with some device: nor can there be any 
space of a few feet in dimensions, which is 
not filled up with niches, urns, and statues. 
To these i-emaiks there will of course be 
many <:xce[)liansi where the ancient models 
have been strictly followed, they will neces- 
sarily he inapplicable: but my meaning is, 
that in many of those buildings which the 
Italians admire , there is abundance of had 
taste and meretricious ornament, (i) This 
is particularly the case in many of the 
Bomaa ohnrdiM: Aoi consequently they 
will not obtain from ao English eye that 
admiration, winch a lover of GrecuiD archi- 
tectora ia Italy thinks thsm entitled to 
command. 

After what has been said above, it would 
be needless to mention the absence of any 

(i) Sine* lh< flnl edition ofthiiwoAnipriqM, I And 
rmm Dodwell'i TnTdiln Graaa, ( vol.L M;.)tktl tfcs Itan. 
ntiODi of Italiaa arcbibcU'of Ih* •fxlmtt ud mmUMk 
cgnlnrld htn beta eondwnud b; u lUlIiD vrfUi, ItiliM> 
DdlehtUtifrtidtlDingiiOij. igi. 
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{tartofOothicarcIutectarflaB aiu>t]wr point' 
ofdi^eace; but few Ei^lisl) travellera 
can have failed to observe the total want of 
those spires and towers, which they have 
been apt to class among the greatest oro»- 
ments of their own towns. I say total want; 
because though there may be a few towera 
rising above the other buildings, yet they 
can hardly exceed half-a-dozen in number, 
are generally of brick, (i) by no means 
high, and altogether much more disfiguring 
than uruumental. Of spires there is absolute- 
ly not a single specimen : tlie deficiency 
is made up in cupolas, of which ihere is a 
prodigious number, hut these do not make 
much show, particularly when viewed from 
the streets , and the very form of them as 
eoonected with religious buildings is itself 
a rarity to the Engh'sh eye. So much Sor 
the exterior (tf the lurches* 

In the interior theEnglirit traveller will 
idso find many points of di&erence , when 
he compares them with, similar structures 
in his own country. By the time he has 
reached Rome, he will have become tole- 
rably- aocnstomed to the siogalar af^ien- 

(i) Om dltSgina S. Uui* Hagp'ont Uid MWthar th* 
diwvb biait mn tfaa T*avl* of Mm* 
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be nuiy hava thooght tiie8aoraantGRts(for 
they ara iuUmded to be such ) in extremely 
bad ta^if Dot irrevei-eot: but in Rame it 
must ba allowed iJiat a much better taste 
prevails. The iiit erior of the churches is 
frequently spleadid, not tosay superfluously 
gorgeous: but even Protestant scruples will 
find little to be offended with, thuugli much 
which might bo altered or reireuched. 
Rome, formerly the mistress of the world, 
and for some centuries the capital of a new 
empire, that of superstition, still stands 
pre-eminently disliuguished among the 
countries which acknowledge her supre-^ 
macy and in the pomp and circnmstances 
of raligion far eclipses ibetn alL In aatbring 
a Roman chucch I have felt au-, awe aod a 
sense of the dignity of tbe Catholic religion, 
to which I had been a stranger in other 
parts of the. continent. Thare are some 
points indeed peculiar to Rome, and which 
not only the sacred edifices of our own 
country, but even those of the rest of Italy, 
must necessarily want. In Rome we pro- 
bably see churches of a greater antiquity 
than any other country can boast: we have 
there a kind of history and chronological 
series nf religiooe ercbitectnra and religieiu 
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ctuhHus: we 'find churches^ which if not 
originally built fur heathen temples, at least 

preserve the form of them, and may be 
considered as supplying the connecting link 
between the Pagan and Christiau worship; 
in those uf a later dute we have some of tlie 
fiueat remains of antiquity consecrated to« 
better and holier purpose: we find whole 
rows of columns, and marble of all descrip- 

acicieiit buildings, and serving as urnameiits 
to more modern temples; and sometimes 
even the actual statues, wliich had borne 
the names of heathen deities, transformed, 
and as it were baptized, to suit the equally 
uumerous catalogue of GhristiaD uinla. The 
astonishing qnanUty of these remains maj 
be conjectured from a calealatkui made 
some time ago by an inhabitant of Rome, 
that there were 14,000 Granite columns 
in the city, nearly all of which may be 
considered ancient: and I find in Spence's 
Anecdotes, (i) that the antique columns of 
marble amount to 6,3oo. 

The pictures, which are a striking feature 
in all Catholic charches , when contrasted 
with places gf worship in Pcotsstant coun- 



trios, command peculiar attention in Rome. 
Some of tlie finest works of the greatest. 

masters were painted for religious societies, 
and some of iheiii slill preserve llieir ori- 
gical situations. But beside tbe pictures , the 
ceilings are frequently paiDted; and in no 
respect are tlie churches of this cepita) mops 
conspicuous, than for the frescos which 
adorn their roofs. 

The Euglisli traveller will also observe, 
and probably lament, tbe absence uf painted 
glass ia the Roman churches. Leo III. who 
reigned about the year 800, is said to have 
put coloured glass iuto S. John Laleran and 
St. Feter's ( i ). But there is none now in the 
whole of Rome, and ibroughont Italy it is 
by 00 means so common as in the north. 
The French say, tbat the Italians learnt 
what they know of this art from a- painter 
of Uarseilles, who worked at Borne under 
Julius II. 

Having premised these observations with 
respect to tlie churches ofRoicein general, 
we may now proceed to make some remarks 
npon those whidi hold the principal rank 
for size, for beauty, or fi>r antiquity. It ia 
r^bt to b^in first with tbe Basilica. These 
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are a kindofmetropoliuii tfhardiM, Iraving 
other parishu salwnliaate ta them- The 
Urm Basilica, ainung ihe ancient Romans, 
signified a building ^hnvcftosea were beard, 
kmbugsadon reoeived, pnUie basinesstrans- ' 
acted, etc. ete. Skopa were erected roitocl 
theiUj in whicb various orticfes were sold. 
The form was an oblong; the middle of 
which was an open space to walli in, called 
Testudo, and which we should nuw call 
the nave; both of which terras are taken 
from the appearance of the wooden roof. (1} 
On each sideofthis wasoneor more rows oF 
pillars, according to thescale of the building, 
n4iich formed what we should call side aisles, 
and wliicli the aiicienls termed porticus.The 
end of the testu lo was finished in a curved 
form, and called Tribunal, because causes 
were beard there, (a) Tbus we find ia Pru- 
dentins, 

Fronle luh ndtRH |n4fbM aAltwTrilmJ 
ToUttor, AoUnta rmdiciit uwh Dnni. 

B/BD. 8. Hippoljli. 

Hence tbe term Tribune is applied to that 



(1) Tbsapoitolieil CoDitilutkiiH, which arc prnhihLjr ai 

to ■ liif t"h- tt. c- S;. 

(s, Vid. Qaiutil. lib. aiL c h 

T. II. 0 
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oad of tbftBoinMDcbun^ whiehu beluod 

the. high alur, and wliicfa in the oldest 

churches 'generally preserves the curved 
form. The whole plan of ihe aiicieiit Busi- 
lica may be found in Vitruvius. (i) After 
having meuliotied the abuve particulars, 
he adds, " hut if there shall he greutef room 
iit the length , Chalcidica may be added 
" at the exircniities. '' The raeaiiiug of this 
term Chalcidica is not certain; but the 
most probable interpretation seems to he, 
that they answered to our term transepts; 
and the custom of building ibem may have 
beejt brought from Chalcis, (a) These tran- 
septs, however, seem not to liave produced 
the-form of the Latin cross, but to have heeu 
^dded ut the ezti^inity of the building; for 
Baptists Alberlua says, " ibey joined these 
'f l.wo,(i. e. the Testudo and the Chulcidica) 
" so as to form s resemblaace to tlie let- 
« ter T. " The old Basilica of St. Peter was 
exactly of this- form. The proportions, ac- 
cordii^g to VilruviDS, were such, that the 
breadth equalled three-fifths of the length. 
Itisuot improbable » that in the Gliristian 
Basilicee the truosepts were moved lower 

(9j ItbMbiinicaBjKlandilhatiwihaaMindCiiunV/ica. 
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dMni ift the iMildlngtiB onlev^si«rmiUle' 
tbem to the farm of the croM. tPhfe Italiam 
iHwaya call ^inamptGrooiattf,»»d thike 
irho write In Iditin ^1 it Crux. ' 

From what has been Btated, U is not dif- 
ficult to see why the term Basilica wasap- 
[ilieiJ to Christian churches. For of tlie 
sacred edifices erected in Rome by Coustan- 
line, that of theLaleraii, theold St. I'eter's, 
and Si. Paul's, were precisely of [his foFm; 
Any Roman of that day who saw them 
would Mturiilly apply the term to them, 
for they were iii ^lU respects the same as 
tlTc heiitlitii BaiiiK:a^ As these were tlie first 
cliurches upon a large scale, and legally 
acknowledged in Rome, tlie t(;ini Basilica 
would become ideiitiSed witli Ciiristiaii 
temples; and thoujjh llie oilier churches 
ereeted by Conslanliav,- vit. & Gracaj-S. 
LoreBto> snd S. Afnesg, tnghc jtov lwef 
the Etmifl (brtu, they woutd aH'cooie fo -jM 
.called fiQsihcK(iJ. Au-pmetA tfae'term h 
coDfined toceveii cbbrohss^-ai ntehlierfed 
^bov*. It 18. not ao eacy tti give' a raaion ibr 
ibis; but tbsir atitiquitT', and thecvlabrity 
of their ibuud>tion, ( live b£ them being the 

(0 lu lbiGnakDtEuMbiBi,ineu4^*auw ■oapcMj- 
Hi.t.&clB.lil.I.(.4.:. I 
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work of Gonsta ntitie,) may have given theoi 
ibis distinction. 

Pancirolii assigns the following Feaaoo 
for the preference being given to these 
seven, (t) Upon a certain occasion, the four 
Fatriiircbs of Alexandria , Antioch, Jeraak* 
lem, and ConalantinopU^ came to Rome; 
and fuur principal churcbes were usigned 
to them during ibeir residence. These were, 
S. Paul's, S. Maria Miiggiore, S. Lorenzo, 
and S. Peter's. The Pope, who was superior 
to them all, reserved for himself S. John 
Laterau, which was then higher iu rank 
than S. Peter's. This gave a peculiar san^ 
tity to the five churches, and tbe faitfafui 
frequinted tbem more thaniny ather.&. Se- 
bastian and S. Cnm vrere Mbaequsntly add- 
ed to the Duoober, because iu going from S. 
Paul's to the Lalerau it was necessary to 
pasf by S. SebMtian'e; (a) and in continu- 
ing the visitatioa from the liateran to S. 
(rflFenzo, S, Croce also came in the way. 
Snch is the reason assigned by an anliqu^ry 
and dignitary of the fiomish church, which 
perhaps will not seem very aatisbctory. The 
^inwiHtaiice of their being eeveo in aumbar 

(0 TMBri KikmH daH' tbu CllU d^iladw. Ssou iSiS. 
(9J Thii It not ttiUtij Xrm. 
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imj perhaps bm arisea from wl»t D»ma- 
•sa talla ai in the PonUfical Book^ that 
Eraristiu, wiwwM Popa A. D. 108-17, firat 
divided Rama iato sepen parishes. But 
Una toibriitM OB, that Pope Simplicinsl. ia 
the fiflh ceDtary, dirided Borne into five 
regiODs, or pre^yteriea, those oF S- Petarj 
S. Paul, S. Lanrence, S. John LatBran, and 
S. Maria Maggiore> It is certain that the 
number of Deacona at Rome was coiifiiied 
to seven fur some centuries (i). 

Of these Basilicffi, four are within the 
walls, S. Peter's, S. Maria Maggiore, S. John 
Lateran , and S. Croce in Gerusalemme ; 
three are without, S. Paul's, S. Lorenzo, 
and 8> Sebastian's, , 

S. PETEB'S. ■ 

In atteniptin([.to deacribe the Basilica of 
8. Pelw , I teA at a Iota for adeqtiatia t«mM 
ef adnintkm. We an so moeh in the biUl 
of looking viA astonUfaamtt » If not wttb 
awe, upon those atnpeitdMii moanmenu 
which bare come daws to ns as tbe w*tii 
of the ancients , that ta sonu! it wonM seem 
the bright of abaordity to compare any huh 
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dero boUding, in magnitude or toagaifih 
cence , witb those which existed in furnier 
ages. But our enthusiasm must not carry 
us beyond the bounds of truth ; nor , when 
we allow the ancients to Iiave far exceeded 
the moderns in the generality of their pub- 
lic works, must we forget or keep back 
those points in which the latter may be 
allowed to have excelled. If we could sup- 
puse ;iny sudden calamity to overwhelm 
the city of Borne, as it now stands, and 
to reduce the buildingsof modera Gonstrnc- 
tion tu the same iodistinct. and ffiiMhaps*. 
mass of ruipB which the a.uciBnt structiml 
present , the traveller^ . in some faturq. 
uge should ezplor« the s^«iie of dewUtioaj 
woold find , in the enonaous pile which 
was once S. p8t)9^s, .a' nionument much 
more mt and more magnificent than any 
■^hich Bppublican or Imperial Rome has 
Uft-This. observation will perhaps require 
to be proved in detail. Of those temples 
which have left any traces behind them in 
Rome, there is none fit to be compared 
with S. Peter's in dimensions; nor is there 
any building, of any kind, which can be. 
considered on an equal sc^^le with it, except 
the Colosseum. But the two structures are 
not really objects of comjarisfln. The Coloa- 
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aeum eoclasos an iiamense space of ^rouud, 
but being an ancoTered building, and wH- 
bout any arcttitectnral decorations in tbe 
mterior, it can hardly be considered' equal- 
to S. Peter'a either in design or in execu-' 
tion. Even uncovered as it is, (and conse-' 
qnentlyno great wonder of art, though a 
prodigious proof of the magnificence ofhim 
who planned it,) its whole length is very 
little, if at all, greater than that of S. Pe-' 
ter'sr as they como so near to each other , 
that the former measures 845 Roman palms 
in length, the latter 83o; so that tlie'mo- 
dern building approaches very near in size 
to the largest structure which ancient Hume 
has left us, and infioitdy anrpadses it in 
elegance of design and splendour of deco- 
ration. 

The largest temple of ancient Rome seems 
to have been that of Jupiter on the Capitol : 
tlie dimensions of which may be collected 
from' ancient authors to have been only aotf 
feet in length by i85 in width: which 
makes it quite contemptible when compar- 
ed with S. Peter'a; &nd scarcely on a .par 
with ihe principal cbnrch in most of onr 
lai^etowQS- 

At Athens the Parthenon memmd only ' 
aSo fMt in lengthy snd 96' in Width. Th^- 



lemple of Theseoi u io4 foH long; and 
these two seeoi to faave been the largett 

buitJIngs whicb Atbeniau devotion and A- 
thenian greatness erer reared. Tbe templa. 
of Jupiter at EUs (wbicb migbt be called 
tbe MetrupoiUun cburch of Greece) was 
33o feet long, and g5 wide (i). Tbe tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum was 
larger tbaii any of these, and as Diodonis 
says, (3) migbt bave vied with any ia tbe 
world: be calls tbe length of it Z^o feet , 
and madern observation makes it 3{5. His 
text is manifestly corrupt , wbere the widlb 
is stated at only 6n feetj it is really iti5. 
This however was not tbe largest, for the 
temple of Diana at Epbesus was /\i5 feet 
long , and aao broad (3). Pocock niaLes U 
only 340 feet long and 190 wide (4)- 

The platform i^ou wbicfa llu teisple at 
Jeriualera itood wu a aquare of 610 
but the temple itself aamt ha?* been aaaeh 
flmaUer. Ptideaux says, only I to (aet long. 

(I) iib.Y. 

(ij L;I>. liii. 
* 0}Plia.lib.uxTl.(i.ii. 

snMaWPwhapKbcOndi, tb> Fmcb, ind Ua EisliA 
but will be round to han hna uaad. But Ibia irill mak* llltia 
Mmko. -n* Si^bli feat; la of n iMb inalbr Ifcan 
U»tltaA,«ii''^ofHbNbHRaUraiiH>tb«F(«NhM: 
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Fran what has been ststed the remark 
will be confirmed, however repugnant it 
may be to our ideas of ancieut superiority , 
that modern times have seen a buildiug 
arise,' which far eclipses in proportioiis , 
and probably in decorations, any which 
the most flourishing times of Greece and 
Rome could boast- 

If we extended the comparison to Baby- 
Ion or Egyptian Thebes, the balance would 
prghably be decidedly against the modern 
edifice. Diodorus computes the circurafe* 
rence of a temple in Thebes at a mile and 
a half: be states the height to have been 4? 
cubits , and the walls a4 thick. Focock- 
■aySfba fuuod a temple which was i^oo 
feet ton^;, and 35o wide; the ruias of it 
' extended for half a mite. But as Greece aod 
Bome are the tisnal standards to which we < 
appeal &r objects of grandenr and inagni- 
fiocnce, I was aaxloos to point out the Eict, / 
that their ntoiost efibrts had been surpas- 
sed by a people wfao are called their dege- 
nerate descendants, in an age, which we 
look hack upon as scarcely emerged from 
barbarism, and under a goTemmeat as des- 
titute as possible of a spirit of liberty or 
national exertion. 

In the above statement of proportions 1 
6' 
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have taken no notice of tlie height: bnt in 
this S. Peter's staada even more pre-emi- 
oent. Its height is perhaps the utmost limit 
to which the enterprise of man has ever 
yet carrieil any structure: since there ia 
reason to believe that no building of an- 
cient or modern date (at least no buildtnf- 
of brick or sLone,) over exceeded thehetgbt 
of 485 French feet, which is thatofS- Pe- 
terjs. The pjraaii4 of Gyg«s ranQhea 44^* 
Uiat'of Cbiepr^ S^S. .1 bAe tbwe .«eUtiv^ 
heights frpna a German v/otk aikia'theCath-. 
qdral of Golcgne. It should be abated, that 
Greaves makes, the height of the lwgesl.|xy- 
nmld 499 if^t ([)■ Other. accqtuitfi say 4'^)- 
^nd 3caccj;ly any, two 4raV4ll4»ia§r«B 9»io- 
t]}e l>e^gbt, q.i^iiHifer^ce^oi; (what-Meau- 
sjtili more extraprdittary.), the. Autnbw of 
steps. We therefore need not be surprised , 
that Herodotus makes the circumference of - 
the largest pyramid 8oo fe^-L, Diodorus 700^ 
and Strabo less than Goo. It may be men- 
tioned also, that the spire of old S. Paul's 
(the height of which seems to have varied 
after different repairs) was at one period 
530 feet high.Bi^t g^ft;part of tjw wad gf 
wood. Th« Iieight of l^tiei dome of the lure-. 
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sent church to the top of the cross is wily ' 
370 feet. The cathedral at Viefina is 46-^ 
fset Ugh: that at Strasburgfa 456. 

After one more reaufk'on another potnt, 
im which S.Peter's exceeds any oth6r build- 
ing , I will proceed to its history. The cu- 
pola of this church is the lari^esl in the 
world: nor need we here, as before, appeal 
to any edifice of the ancient Greeks or Ro- 
mans, to institute a comparison: for it seems 
to be allowed, that the cupola , such as is 
that of S. Peter's, is an invention of more 
nindeni date, ll was Llie hoast of Michel 
Angclo, wlien he formed his idea of the 
cupola of S. Poter's, that ho would raise 
the dome of the Pantheon aloft into the air. 
Nor is this a had description of the modern 
dome, compared With the ancient. That of 
the Pantheon may be described as merely 
an elongation of the walls, wliich instead of' 
terminating abruptly , and supporting aa 
angular or horizontal roof, are continued 
in a curve, and form a concave covering 
to the hnilding. Sach are all the domes 
whidfa the ancients seem to have thought ' 
of constructing: but the cupola ofS. Peter's, - 
supported as it is, not upon the walls of the 
building, but upon four independent co- 
Inixma, is a mqch greater qfibrt of diill^ainl' 
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the architect, who first conceived the idea, 
deserves assuredly a greater share of praise, 
then all those who have merely copied tbo 
models of the ancieats. 

Fausanias nieDtioiis six temples with 
domes to them in Greece; viz. at Athens, 
Epidaitfita, Sparta,- Elis, Mautineia, and 
Orchoraeoas. Circular temples were by no 
means aiiGommi>ii; and if the terms l^ko- 
lus, which is used by Pausanias in describ- 
ing that at Epidaurus, always meant a round 
temple, we have accounts of the situation 
of several. But a circular temple with a. 
dome is evidently not the same thing as a 
church surinon ted by a cupola, like that 
of S. Peter's. Round temples were perhaps 
more cemown with the Romans than the 
Greeiau: eese of them were engnlar oii 
the outside > aod orcnUr withic, *b is the 
case with the temple of Diana at Baite. 
Tliere are also two other ronad temples at, 
Baiee, one of which receives its light from, 
above, like the Pantheon. At Rome we hare 
another specimen, in what is called the 
temple of Minerva Uedica , which ia deca- 
gonal , and great part of the dome re- 
mains (i). 

(iJSntiaRufinnJF.ViBlornMittliid tha Pantkmrof 
MUnniilMiMlatUivvlwordMcllr.ttfauUM olkd 
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What comes nearest to the modern plan 
of supporting a cupola is II19 charcli of S. 
Ste£iDo Rotondo on tho Ceelian hill, alreadj 
alluded to at p. 85: but this vmj biuIdiMg 
furniahes s decistve proof, that the aiicienta 
were ignorant of the mecbaiiisni employed 
bj Kiinelle«bi and U- Asgelo. lo tbii 
temple, auppoaed to be of the age of Clau- 
dius, or not much later, there it a circular 
row of thirty-four pillars, with archesaprin^ 
ing from one to the other, and- supjiorting 
the outer wall of the buildng. This was cer- 
tainly one step towards the modern cupola, 
for if we suppose tlie number of these pil- 
birs to be diminished, and the height of the 
arches increased, the principle of construc- 
tion would be nearly attained. But Desgo- 
detz> who surveyed the building accurately, 
says, that hecanuot make out what kind of 
roof there was originally, since the walls 
are too weak to support such a dome as 
would hare been required. And in the area 
between these pilUn, we have actually two 
colamns higher than the rest, supporting a 
crosswall, which must have been intended 

•Ik iha Inple of Hereals CilUciii.«id Iba Builia of Calm 
■odLudn. It gemmUj (« bjiht mmt of UalliKcIa , whwli 
iilli0ii^tobaaeoin|rtlm«fGiiMiad luniai. IttuttnJ 
from in wtbqMki in i8»- 
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tu support the roof; just as ifamll extend- 
ed from the pillar of S. YeronicH to that 
of S. Longiiius iii S. Peter's, to support the 
ViiuUed cupola. 

The Gliurcli of S. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople, ( built under Justinian in the sixth 
century,) seems to have been the first where 
B cupola was constructed iin the principle 
of that at S, Peter's, The architects were 
Anlhemius and Isidorus whose names de-' 
serve to be recorded. The diameter of it is 
ii3 French feet; but the height from the 
ground is only 180 feet. (1) The art .seems 
to have been preserved during the ages, 
which we call barbarous; and St. Mart's at^ 
Venice, whicb Was bailt abbot g^Sjaad the: 
cathedral at.Pisft, d witrlE of -tfa» eleventh' 
centnry, contain similar dom«. M. Angela, 
made his attempt upon 'a dome, which was 
tJie largest of any It^to us by the nBcieilta,. 
bat ' Bramante vcuxt certainly claim ' the 
merit of having first. designed the cupola 
of S. Peter's; and Sninellescbi had olieHdy 

(ij Plant ind Tiem of thu cbDrcli my bi teBti in Ilia 
TnnlaofGnlaL, l^rii, ie8D.Ducuigc ducrlbuit Mcqnlelf - 
h hit emutaMianpalit (MtiiiiaaiAiA Engrlsii wbawMi 
linn ia Ibe hbb far in iibiEh tbsdnrchm built <S37), Iw. 
I)A ta •ccnmt of it w bk Eaalwwititil HliUiy, lib. ir. 
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eMCufadobe'afc'the cUbtdral at Plorenoe, 

wliicli is only leu than the other 1^ tbirteen 
feet in height, and fifteen in braadlh (i) 
M. Angela u.jsaid to'.hare eutertaiaed nich 
an admiration for this work oFBrunelleschi 
at Florence , lliat he expressed a wish to 
have his totnb in S. Croce placed iii such a 
situation, tliat tlie cupola of the cathedral 
might be visible from it. The oldest church 
in Rome with a cupola to it is said to be 
that of S. Agostino, built in i483. 

That St. Peter ( after his crucifixion on 
the site of S Pielro in Monloriu) was inler- 
rcd oil the spot where now stands the Basi- 
lica, which hears his name, has been a 
constant tradition of the Boman Ghurch- 
An oratory is said to have been erected over 
his remains by' &. Aaacletns, who was pope 
frodi S3 C0'96,'end had reemed ordination' 
tfihSf St'Pet^.- The-£ath'ediriii wftlch piW- 
ded'theSMsent'structure^ -Was eracted' by 
adnstWtiae^'lD-'Sij^i at lhe>T^nest' <tr-&- 
^W«SM|rj wlio was tl^b pope. Baranittt' 
mmtidni; Aat in pulling down part of the 
old ehnrCli jttiae bHeks n^re Ihiind with' 
tliis' inscription: coK^AHTfecrs. -ATo. »■ v. i 

(3j BtsnilleKbfdIad Ini546,l«Tui(.tlHa^<>DiGnUlwd., 
U i(uid, in UieLifa iiCB,GgUui, tlut Bificio d' Agiwlo 
GMflUalk Mid iVDilld It. 
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■ad on tht triiuioe of the old dnwoh wn 

tfaia diatich : 

QiukI •■«•(' Mundm lurreiit in *itn (riumpbui. 

Coins also have been found witli the figure 
of our Saviour on one side, and ofCoiistan- 
tine and Helena on the other. In the order 
of time this was not llie first of Constant- 
ine's cliurches} as he bad before this built 
the Saailica at the Lsteran palace. Accord- 
iog to vncieat acconnts, the emperor 
hinuelf took up a spade to dig (or the £>ua^ 
dations, and carried oa his shoulders twelve 
baskets full of soil, ia honour of the twelve 
Apostles. 

A tolerable idea may be formed of the 
eleration and the plan of this structure, 
from some paintings, which still exist in 
the Grotte Yalicaiie, immediately under the 
high altar of the present building. They 
were executed by order of Paul V. The 
front is represented in the fresco painting 
of BaQael in the Vatican, which is known 
by the name of the Fire of Borgo S. Pietro. 
Some portion of the interior is also given 
in the painting uf the s:ime series, which 
represents the coronation of Charlemagne . 
Gregory of Toura described it in the fifth 
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century, (i) There was a kind of sijuare 
building ill front , wliicli soine wriLerscall 
Quadrt purlieus, whicli was aUo built by 
Con st<ii nine', and about llie year G78 was 
flagged wilb large stones by Pope Donmus, 
bsving be«n {taved in Hosuic hj Cocislant- 
ine. It was called Quadriporticus, becauae 
tberewaaa colonnade round each aid* of 
the square. The dimensions of the side were 
380 palma by a56. The ascent to it on the 
ea«t side was by thirty-five steps. This 
ioclosure was sometimas called Faradisus, 
'which seems to have been a general name 
for a square court or cloister in front of a 
church; from whence is derived the word 
PamVriie entrance to the portico was fnun 
the east, and by three doors; that into the 
church, at the other side of it, by five. 

The architecture seems to have been by 
OO means handsome, but in a rude and 
degenerate Grecian style, which may be 
seen in some rliurches of the sume date still 
existing here. Part uf the original pavement 
may yet be seen, which is composed of 
Tery irregolar fragments. This portioa «f 
the ancieut cathedral is said to have been 
built oyer the burial gronad of the Chriati- 
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aiu-who aaSared in the early periecutiona, 
and was aceordinglj' preserved in buildiag 
the uew fabric, wliicb was raised twelve 
feet abuve it. Copioas plane and deecrip- 
tioaa of the old church may be seen in two 
works published at Rome by Ciampini (i) 
andBonanni (3). The whole length, to the 
end of the tribune, was 5a8 palms; the 
whole width a85; the length of the tran- 
septs was 390, the width of Ihem 70. The 
greatest height was iyi>. The middle aisle 
was 106 palms wide. The five aisles were 
divided by one hundred pillars, in four pa- 
rallel rows; those in the nave were 4" 
pdlms high, the others were lower. The 
capitals were Corinthian , and the marble 
was of different kinds. It was all built of 
brickj and the interior was entirely covered 
with mosaics and paintings. Theroofwasof 
wood, the beams and rafters of which wen 
exposed lb view. Great part of tbs mate' 
rials came from the adjoining Giroaaffbich 
Gomtantine destroyed. 

It may be remarked, tbattheold ofaurcli 
did not stand east and west, as all the old 

(i)Upoa tbg baildb|>arCi>«itutliw. 
(1) naniiaati SuDiiiiKiim Pmtlllcaai TsnpU Talhnd 
bbrioin radiouilii, Una iflgfr 
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cburclies in our own country do; and llie 
entrance rather Aiced the eyst. Other ex- 
amjilc^ will be fouiul i)f tliis in Uouie. The 
cusLum of making the I'loiil.s of tumples 
face the west , existed very generally with 
the Pagans, Vitruvius mentions it as desira- 
ble, if the situation would permit, so that a 
person walking up to the altar may look to 
tlw east: (i) and Clement of Alexandria 
gives the aatne reason. (3) The contrary 
custom was also very ancient; and For- 
V^y*7 (^) ' thatit wui 

so with Dearly al) the ancient temples: and 
we knew that'll was so With that at Jehi- 
aaUm. (4) Th» Christiaita seem, at first, 16 
h«Te made their churches face' the west; and 
some of the 'Fathers notice an apostolical 
traditioB which eajoined Buch a custorai The 
tastera bhorcheg fiillcn^ the opposite plan, 
hhiUDg tbem fiioe liie'eBst. (5)- There was u 

' (i)Llb. iv. c.S. 

(s; SLrom. lib. yll. S Origni , da Ont s. 3*. Baa. 5 in 
Lmit. S t. 

(S] EdiA HU. EocUt- lib B. tl in, vUflbtny to lOT* 
M tatHMiag iUHi^Aiai Ot ■ dHnfc (l Tf N, lb tlBMl|>a» 
Cnatautim, Tk» AfSiWkri.aiBMjtatlDwrapnuly'BrM 
tiiadureh to bte tkaot. ti^iu«.9T.Si»MwfeJU)nnw. 
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good miOB for iBsltmg St. Petof'a bea the 
east, because the approach From ihe cily 
oatiiraUy required llie entrance to be on that 
side: otherwise a persoii wouid have bad to 
go round the church before he could get 
into it. S. Leo , in ooe of bis aerntons , (i ) 
mentions, with regret, that people were ac- 
customed, as soon aa they bad ascended the 
steps of St. Peter's, to turn round aad bow 
toward ibe rising sun; which, he says, gave 
him great paiu, as proceeding partly from 
ignorance, and partly from a spirit of pa- 
ganism. 

Gregory the First, or the Great, repaired 
the roof in 603; and some accounts make 
him to have procnred timbn for thail 
purpQifl partibus BrUannorum. BiA 
Bapooiua clearly ptow, that BrittiQ ia 
erroneously said ta have ooDtribat«d 
toward* via repBir'oflbe»BGrocI«difie«,«Bii 
that we ooght to read Bmtinorum, as the 
timber came from Calabria, (a) Anastasiwj 

(0 DaRiitiT- til. c-4- Vida TwInll.Apol- o. ifl. 

M It 1* iiii(alir ll»t tbe Hw nulika lui crept into Ihg 
Mftoaf U i mu m , tl>. v. j Ulbai , U-t th. m.ii.-iDMt 
gClfeaiUp -MA AnUMdii mti* kr Oim. n> round in 
Ui BOWUiBl ric tfrnaalf. Kmim k iBdaublHlly right 
la MffMllai a^atiibH. Bt. fNfoM I MbOw aornetlM 
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la bk Lib of Hanorioa I. Ulb aa,th«tthi« 

pope, aboDt 030, removed to tbe nxif of S. 

Peter's some brazen tiles, which were opM 
the Temple of Venus ant) Bomnius. Pbti< 
Da says, that ihey came from the Tempi* 
of Jnpiter Caipitolinus; but the formar 
count is more probable. In i34i) Benedict 
XII. put on an entirely new roof; on whicb 
occasion a beam of extraordinary size is 
said to have been taken down , which was 
put up by CoDstanline. Birds had built 
their nests in it; and even fuses were found 
to have taken up their abode in it I 

Pope Nicolas V. has the merit of having 
b^un the new structure ini45o, but he only 
fintdted part of the tri bme, which at bit 
cteath was not raised more ibaa 4 '/■ ft>t 
from the ground. His architects were BeraaN 
dino Rosselliui and Leon BaUiata Albarti, 
both of Florence. Under the two Iblkwri^ 
popes the work does not appear to have been 
continued. Hia immediate aoccesior was 
Calistus III. who is said to have repaired 
the windows, and to have strengthened the 
left-hand wall, which was in a falling slate. 
But these expressions must relate to the old 
- church, and it docs not appear that be 
furthered the design of building a new oue. 
Paul II. who reigned from 1464 to ■47>> 
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went on .wtU it, ind spent 5ooo crowns 
Uptu the building. But Julius 11. cotilribut- 
«d more than any of his predecessors tu the 
fnt^herancB of this immortal work. It is as- 
Wrted by Vasari, (i) that he was unimaled 
to the undertaking by the magnificent 
design for his own tomb, which Michel An- 
gelo had jdst completed. 

The celebrated Bramante Lazari was his 
architect, to wlioni the original idea of the 
cupola is lo be ascribed. He commenced 
his hibuurs ill i5o3, and half the old 
church six once pulled down to enable 
biin to exetiutB bis plans. It is said, that 
M. Augelo (who was liion tweuty-nine years 
old, and waplajed upoii tbe tomb, as 
mentioned aboTc, ) r^reUod tba precipi- 
tancy with which this d^aoIitiiHi wascnr- 
ri«d on. (a)' Jaliu laid, the firtt stone 
himseiron liie rSth of April, i565, and 



(i) Vol. ii. p. S3 mdnil.iii.F.iiif. 

(1) Thele Ii some d^fficullj >b tolbayorwliaini. Angtlo 
Dril t»ms lo Bonw. Cuudivi ( p. i6. ) Lli-l it «»> iu iS«3 
the lint yiLBr of J^iliiis' l^al'lic>tii.It>>*<™> i" hia. ndnrinUe 
lib of Lm X. lol. iif. p. . ^u!'!^ "'■^ lo wkuir , iKt 

■JriV"''""" ' •>"• follow(il)ii rEghl in Mjing Umt Bramnilc 
CODiinnced in i5o3, md iflbo twa inHdolm Dienlitiiwd of 
H. AiiBtlo in tbc lut in *lao tnia, lie masl tuvB Uta ia 
Kome in lioi. 
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Blarlwd it with appropriate hucripLions. It 
Was deposited ntider one of the four pillars 

which support tlie cupola, where is now the 
statue of S. Verouica, In the following year 
two of the oilier pillars were begun upon; 
and firaniaiite lived to see all the four raised 
as high as the cornice, and the arches com- 
pleted, which .spring from one to the other. 
Each of the pillars was arj feet in dianieler. 
It would seem, liowever, that there was 
some defect iu Branianl's work j fur Serlio 
says of it, " It may be perceived, tliut lira- 
" mante in forming a design was bolder 
" than he was circumspect; because so vast 
" and massy a work should have au excel- 
" lent £)unduti«n, cm which it might staild 
" aarace, acd not be. built upon Sour bowi 
" or arches of snch an height In coufirma- 
" tion of my remark,^ the Giur jHlliirs and 
" also the arches, withoat any other weight 
" upon tbam,h&Te already settled andsuiik, 
" and iu some places even cracked." Serlio 
.wrote his book about i544 » >t ^i'^ ^ 
seen , that M. Angela fuuud it necessary to 
strengthen these pillars. M. Angelo has also 
the credit of having supplied Bramunte with 
au improved plan tor the wooden machinery 
to support the arches, before they were 
finished. 
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Branunte did' not live to see the cupoU 
oompletsd according to bisorijinal design; 
bat dying in i5i4f was buried nitb honour- 
able solemnities in part of the nen build- 
ing. Two coins were struct, one of Julius 
II. the other of Leo X. on tbe reverses of 
which the front of the Basilica is represent- 
ed according to the plan of Briimante. 
There was to have been a projecting portico 
of six columns , with a dome at llie top of 
it. At each extremity of tbe front there was 
a high narrow tower of four stories. He 
intended to have adopted tbe form of the 
Latin cross: and in Serlio's Book upon Ar- 
chitecture, (i) may be seen the ground 
pUn of it, aa designed hj Ba&et after 
Bratnenta's death. The interior would have 
CDMiated of a Dave and two aisles j with 
two semiarcular {tfojectiana in. lieu of tran- 
septs. 

Leo X. who Succeeded! Jul ins in i5i3, 
inherited his zeal for promoting tbe fine 
arts, and under bim the building of St. 
Peter's naaconlinued with increased energy. 
It is well known , that butfa Julius and Leo 
carried to a much greater length than any 
of tbeir [uredtcessors the sale of indulgences. 

(I) Ub.iii C.4. 
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The justification of such a measure was 
principailj taken from the desire enter- 
tuiued bj llie Bomait pontifffor lehuiUiiig 
the church of St. Peter: and as the I'lLforni- 
ation is certainly to be ascribed in a 
grcdt degree to ihe offence raised hy this 
scandalous Irullic , we may say wilhouC 

aiming at a paradox, that the ellurlsof the 
Roman Catholics In heauliiy their Mclropo- 
litan church contribuLct! in some ilegree lo 
produce the Reformation, (i) 

Leu's first architects were GiuUano da 
San-Gallo and GioTwnai da Veroua : to 
whom was added the celebrated painter j 
Baffiiel. That lliis great man excelled in 
architecture, as well as in his favcmrite 
study, is perhaps not generally Itnuwn. But 
at the revival of the art of paintingj and 
for some lime afler, there were few prefer 
sors of it, who did not also employ them- 
selves in giving architectural designs. Rafiiiel 
acquired not a little fame in llils depart- 
meiU of Mil: uiu\ ths Cli.-ip.i nfiheChigi 
famdy in tlio Chuidi of S. Maria del 
Popolo, which was built uiwn iiis designs, 
is cuneidered a fine specimen of his talents. 
Leo X. among his other magniliceiit pro- 

(■)Kw«iprlUB|tkIiMalaaM,IBitdllMHaM MstiBint ialbi 
]IMor]roftbrf:ii«sUof'i'nat,«THItat>rhlU>lci)ilAl-p.4B. 

T. JI. 7 
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jects had thoughts of rebuilding Rome upon 
a scale suitable to its former grandeur, and 
Haffael was employed by him to collect 
designs, (i) K Letter or rather Report, ad- 
dressed by Ralfael to the Pope upon -Ibia 
subject, is still extant. (3) 

It was in the year i5i5 that be was 
employed by Leo in the building of Si. 
Peter's, having been immortalizing himself 
bj hia paintings in the Valicaii since i5u8. 
He was now thirty-two years of age. An 
original letter of his upon the occasion oF 
his receiving the appointment being still 
preserved, I may perhaps be excused in 
translating part of it. (3) " His Holiness in 
" conferring an honour upon me has placed 
" a greal loatl upon my shoulders; this is 
" the superintendence of the building of St. 
" Peter's. I hope, that I shall not sink under 



(OStaa L«lt«rfroinC.C«lugiiiiiI hi J. Ziegler , iu Ibe 
CollKlioi bf Colomin il lIm atd of hii eailioi. of Clement, 
Lnndon, 16B7. From an upraNiou iu ihUWier, Haflae 1 
(eaiBi to hiw bid tW diiif dlrcctiaa of Ibe building sf St. 

CD It itpabllihed tn.the AppnidIilDKiiKoi:'i Libof Lm 
X. K-»™. 

(3; 1 Uka tbii from ■ Collection of origi»l Ultin rram 
PaintB*. Salptun, Arcbilvcti , puUiibed by VoUiri , iu 
•ernt <nriiaMt:i rerj Inttrotini iniL,iBd iHmHj, quoted 
ander UuouMotLdHrc Pi'naneAa, vid(, Tol.l. p. 8f. 



" it: and the more so, as ihe plan, which I 
" have made I'ur it, pleases liia IluUiiess , 
" and is commended bj^ many men of 
" genius. But I raise my tliuQj;bts even 
higher. I coald wisli to reach the beantiful 
" furnis ufthe ancient buildings: nor can I 
" tell whetlier my flight will be like that 
"of Icarus. Vilruvius affords me great 
" lights, but not injui^h." Two lellers, ad- 
dressed to him by Cardinal Bcmbo in the 
name of Leo , are also extant, (1) from 
which it appears, that Bramante on his 
death-bed pointed him out as a fit succes- 
sor; that he was to rtceive 3oo gold crowns 
CaureiJ a year; and any marble dug up 
within ten miles of Bume was to be put 
at his diapoeal. 

From this aud the other works, which 
were more icumediately suited to his genius, 
Bafiael was cut off by a premature death in 
i530, at the age of 37. Saii-GHllo had died 
tbree years before him, in i5>7. Neither he 
nor his colleagues did much more than 
strengthen the &ur pillars, which bad Iweii 
raised by Bramaiile: but tfap plan which 



CBK. from Bnnlii EfiH. foutij:. lib. ii, aiiji. i3-*l. fii- 
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Baffiul conceiTed may be aeen in the work - 

urSerlio. (i) 

After this, Leo committed the work to ' 
Baltassar Pemzzi , who , despairing of 
money or time to complete Bramaute's 
design , intended tu adopt the Greek cross; 
Peruzzi's plan is also engraved by Serlio , 
and by Bonnanni. It would have been a 
perfect sqoare; at each uiiglc Lhei-e was to 
be ii square lower; and belweeii each of 
tliese angles was a semicircular projection. 
The diameter of the cupok in its widest 
part was to be 188 palms. I^eo died ia i5ai, 
and fur twelve years after bis death little 
or nothing was added to the work. His sac 
cessor Adrian VI. did not live two years 
after his elevation ; and Clement VII. saw 
the city entered and pillaged by the 
Genu an -Spanish army, which supported 
the cause of Charles V. Pernzzi however 
fiuished the tribune during his reign. 

Paul III. (a Farnese, who reigned from 
i534 to i5.Jy) enij>loyed Antonio Saii-Gal- 
iii, (3) nephew lo Giuliano, who again 
chuii^^'cti the plan tu a Latin cross. His 
design m;iy sldf be seen in tlie church; but 

(■)Lib.i;:.c. 4. 

(ij Aiitaaid SiK-Gallo bsllt ■ bodn Ebr bimnir, irbkb !■ 
mm Ibm tiUno SucIhIU lo tbi Stnda Gialin. 
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its rejectioa seems to hsTS been merited. 
The pillars were much too Urge , and the 
aisles too small to produce a j^sieg e&ct. 
The front was crowded to excess witb co- 
lumns add windows. Thetwo towers, whicb' 
were to rise from the extremities of it, were 
still more overloaded; and lie seems to have 
been fond of little pinnacles or pyramids, 
which concealed the building behind, and 
could not in tliemselves produce any elFectof 
grandeur. Bramante's design for the cupola 

surrouiided willioneLw'of Corinthian pilhirs 
at the lowest part of it, but the rest of the 
curvature was to be plain. Antonio had two 
-tiersof pillars and archeSgOneabove the uther, 
the lower Iodic, the upper Corinthian: at the 
top of the cupola were two more successive 
rows, and over all was a pyramid or cone 
ending ia a ball; m that tbe simple majesty 
of the dame was entirely lost. The length 
of the dinrch was to have been io4o palms; 
the,whoie height 636. Fortunately for the 
success of the edifiee , San-Gallo did not 
live long enough to execute his plans. He 
strengthened (he supports of the cupola 
still farther and died in i54^ He was 
buried in tlie Basilica. 

Upon Ins death Uis wcH-k was to have 



been en true ted taGinUoBoauno, tfaci cele- 
brated pupil of Rufiiiel ; but he died ia the 
same year, und it was commilted to the 
immortal M, Angelo. He was now about i% 
years of age. Tlie brief, by whicli the pope 
entrusted M. Angelo with tbe building, is 
still in existence. Tlie pope had been charm' 
ed with a model, which that great architect 
had executed for the Basilica, and in this 
letter he gives him the fullest powers to 
alter and pull down what his predecessors 
had done, to command and control all the 
Other pcrwiu employed , ia ^oft; to be 
entirely absolute in foUowieg Ins own de- 
signs. In i549 died. His sw^cessor 
was Julius IXJ., who was soan assailed with 
complaints from all sides, of the overbear- 
ing temper of U. Angelo, and of his oppo- 
sition to the plans sad labours of the most 
experienced artists. It should be mention- 
ed, tliiit this great man was working all 
the time without pay, having refused the 
repeated offers of Paul III., who would have 
given him lOO gold crowns a month. Julius 
however was sensible of the merits of the 
architect, and of the envious malignity of 
his calumniators. In January, i55a , he 
sent him a new diploma , confirming him 
ui the entire and oaoontrolled manai^nieat 
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oftbe fkbric. Notwithstanding this coun- 
tenance given him by the sovereign pontiff, 
his snemies aeem to hare continned their 
clamours Bud impedimrots ; and be would 
willingly have retired to md bis duys at 
Florence, where his presence was most ea- 
gerly desired, if he had not poslponed every 
consideration of private peace and traiwiuii- 
liiy to the importance of Uie wurk on %vhich 

Sever.il of liis letters to tiis friends are 
extant in which he expresses these senli- 
ments. An extract may be given from one 
of tliem, which seems to have been writ- 
ten about the year i556. It is to G. Vasa- 
ri, and begins with these words: " My desr 

friend George, I call God to witueu that 
" I was eDgaged against my will and with- 
« very great reluctance 1^ Pope Panl III. 
" in the building of St. Peter's ten years 

ago: and if theconstraction of that ImiM- 
'* ing had been fuiiowed up to the preseot 
*' day in the manner it was then carried 
** on , I should now be arrived at such ft 
" point ill the building, that I should turn 
" to it with delight ; but from want of 
" money it has proceeded and still pro- 
" ceeds very slowly, jnst as it is come to 

the most laborioas and diflkiUt parte} so 
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"that by absndoning it now, the only 
" consequeuce woald be, that with exces- 
" sive shame and impropriety I should h>se 
" the reward of the fatigues, which I bave 
" endared these ten years for the love of 
" God. " He coucludes ; " To make you un- 
" derstand the consequence of abandoning 
" the said building, in the first place, I 
" should satisfy several scoundrels , and I 
" should be the occasion of its falling to 
" ruin and perhaps of its being shut up for 
" ever " (i). Vagari also in a letter to M. 
Angelo alludes to the crueltiea exercised 
upon the works thaX great man, and 
advises him to fly &om the ungratefol Ba- 
bylon, which could not appreciate his me- 
rit (3). 

The snUimitj of bis genius is to be seen 
more than the success of bis execution in 
the designs which he followed. These prin- 
cipally consisted in alterations. He returned 
to Peruzzi's plan of a Greek cross , widened 
the tribune and transepts, und gave a much 
freer area than his predacessurs had pro- 
jected. The cupola also was erected by him 
on a design different from that wbioh had 

(i) LrtUn nuorEcha, toI. t. p. S, 

(i;ibid.Tiii.iU.p. So. 
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lieen iiite&ded hj the fbrmn aretiitects. It 
is not my iiitentioa to describe in detail 
Lis execution of thia wonderful work. Bo- 
uanui's bonk may he consnlted by those 
who interest tliemselves in such histories. 
The principal difference consisted in his 
constructing two domes, iin iinicr und iin 
outer one. The latter gave a j^rejler inajesty 
to the fiibric when viwweii from tho cicte- 
rior; aiul in th,; b^rly of (lie church the 
eye is more graliliud with having the cu- 
pola apparently nearer to it. Tlie Church 
ofourLadyofLoretlo lu the Piazza Tra- 
iana has a double cupola of this kind, the 
design (oc which was given by Bramante; 
and this most probably suggested the idea 
to M. Angelo. With respect to the elevation 
of the front, his plan was far more simple 
than that of Antonio San-Gsllo; hut still 
it hears that striking characteristic of the 
Italian architects, a multiplicity of orna- 
ments alternately advancing and receding. 
About two-lhirds of it project on', from the 
xest; and from this there was still another 
projection in a portico , which was support- 
ed by four columns. The arcliilecture was 
Corinthian- In consequence of the Greek 
cross being adopted, nearly the whole of 
the dome would have iwea visible whenever 
7' 
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tlie front was esamined. M. Angelo dtctl in 
i5ij3, at the advHnced age of 8q, having 
been employed nearly eighteen years in the 
building. He completed what the Italians 
call the Tamburo of the domfi, i. e. the 
cylindrical part, which rises from the four 
pillars to the spring of the arch of the dome. 

Many persons still lament that his ideas 
were ever departed from, and the Latin 
cross substituted for the Greek. It is diOicult 
to deny that a greater idea of space and 
grandeor is raised by the latter than by 
tlia former. When all the fuur members of 
tbe cross are equal , a person standing iit the 
centre is likely to be more impressed with 
Uifi pn^rtions of the buildiDg,thauwlten 
one lio^ being so much longer than the 
rest , the others appear less than they really 
are. The churches of S. Maria degli Angioli 
and S. AgHMe in Rome, and la Triniti 
Maggiore at Naples, may be mentioned as 
fine specimens of the Greek cross, but es- 
pecially the first (i). 

The four pillars supporting this enor- 
mous cupola are stupendous masses of ar- 



(i) BurLt, in hii Eh>; ou Ibe Sublime nnJ Bfl 
( port. ii.S-9-) ol'iw'" to 'k" G.«k e™. , .ad Ind»J 
kind ot aosi , b«au» U bnaki liie Hteniian of tbe bi 
Bat in ia qnaklng of Ihs ifiUt ouly ttan Ibe ootiidt. 
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chitectare; bat from the admirable propor- 
tion observed in all the parts of this build- 
ing, tbey are not so muA observed as thej 
otherwise would be. No beUer notion can be 
conveyed of their prodigious dimeiigiuiis 
than l^y stating, that there is a church in 
the Via delle 4 Fontaiie, called S. Carlo, 
which is exactly the same siie as one of 
tliese pillars ; nor does it appear particularly 
small ill the iiisi.Ie. It was built in iG4o by 
Burromiui (i). By a roui;h measureaiCiit of 
one of these pillars, they are near 240 feet 
ill circumference. M. Augelo iusisk-J ear- 
nestly that nothing should be added or 
altered in his design. Bernini afterwards 
undertoflc to muke a staircaise within each 
of the colnmns. Tust as they had hollowed 
and prepared the inside of one of them (that 
in front of which the ataloe of S. Veronica 
now stands,) the whole building gave a 
crash , and the Italian tradition says, it was 
as loud as thunder. They put up the stairs 

(0 TLiiistliFKCoutltof thoBomsn gunlu R,muy (in 
Speucs'l AnmdolHjf.i. p- ^i-) wyt, ," enchnf Ibe fimr ro- 
•' lamiu toku up » mocb gmind a litlJs chnpel iind cwi- 
" *ent,(8. Silntro bf Uw 4 Foulnne,) iu which nicofllia 
" aicbilMU •mi^oj'sd in Ifait Work liviil. " I'hli tntut Iw ■ 
niatth.ThireiiflachiKrb otS. Sitmtro b; lbs <( Fontmic, 
and tkcdiorch uf S. Carlo WQl svidendy bailt labMiiicalljt 
to th< dmns of & Vrtcc'*. 
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iit that,' biit wonU not attempt any 'nibre 
of iheni. Same accounts saj, however, that 
there existed originally a well for a stair- 
case, and that Bernini only put the steps 
iu it (a). 

The work went on during the Pontificate 
of S. Pius V. (iSOG-ya) under GiacomoBa- 
rozzi da Vignola and Pirro Ligorio, who 
were charged by the Pope to follow in every 
thing the designs of Michel Angelo. Giaco- 
mo della Porta continued it under Gregory 
Xm. (i572-85) and under Sextus V. com- 
pleted the cupola. Domenico Fontana was 
united with him in the work, and the zeal 
of Sextus heing as great, if not greater than 
that of any of his predecessors, 600 work- 
men itrwe'eo ployed night and day, and the 
money expended was at the rate of 1 00,000 
gold crowns per annnni. This incessant 
labour completed the cupola in the short 
space of twenly-two months, it being fin- 
ished by May, iSgo, all except the outer 
covering of lead. It was calculated , that 
000 lbs, weight of rope was used in the 
finishing of this dome, and 3a,oao Ihs. 
weight of iron. Above 1,100 beams were 
employed in one story -only of the dome, 

(a) Thi* aoKdoCa It from S^cacs- 
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100 of which were so large that two men 
«ou)d not embrace thetn. The architects 
traced their de3i(;n on the floor ofSt. Paul's, 
part of which may still be scen- 

Paul V. (Borghese) ascended the papal 
throne iu i6oS, and pursued the work with 
as much eagerness as any of his predeces- 
sors. The most astonishing part uf the fabrie, 
the cupola, was now finished; bul great part 
of Ihe original church was still standing at 
the easl end, or ne;ir the entrance; so that 
there were in a manner two separate chur- 
ches: ouo showing the taste of the fourth 
century, and the piety and magnificence of 
Constantine; the othw exhibiting ^ by way 
oC opiitraU , what ww the state of the arta, 
and what were the resoarces oftheCatholic 
Church, i,3oa years -afterwards. Paul- V. 
Was animated with a desire of seeing the 
new fabric completed in his reign ; and 
being assured from various quarters that the 
old walls were in a most ruinous condition, 
he lost no time in ordering their demolition. 
Carlo Maderno was the principal architect 
employed: preparaliuus were made fur erect- 
ing the front or gr;iTid eiitraui:e, and the 
Pope laid the first sloiie iu person the iSth 
of February, 1608. Maderno returned to the 
original plan of the Latin cross,andGuisiied 
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the wKole in 1613. The portico was Com- 
pleted in ii3i4> 

The coloniiade was added by Alexander 
VII. (1655-67,) architeclure of 

Bernini. Pius VI. (1775-800) built ihe 
sacristy, and gilded the ceiling of the inte- 
rior. So that to bring St. Peter's to its pre- 
svnt form required three centuries und a 
half; and up to 1694 it was calculated, that 
forty-seven millions of scudi (upwards of 
ten millions and a half sterling) had baon 
expended npon it. 

I have said, that the front erected by 
Carlo Hademo is the least saccessfnl part 
of the whole fabric. This is a remark which 
is made by many, indeed by most foreigners. 
All come to Rome with their expectatioiia 
raised to the highest pitch from the ac- 
counts which they have read of St. Peter's, 
and many are disappointed with the first 
view. If the utmost stretch of imagination 
was not far exceeded in the splendour- of 
the interior, I should perhaps dwell mure 
upon this disappointment in the first view 
of the exterior; but it is surely not merely 
national prejudice which prefers the front 
of St. Paul's in Londunto that of St. Peler'.<i. 
I speak merely of architectural design ; for 
in dimensions it is well known that oar Eo- 
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glisli cathedral is far inferiar; though this 
perhtips is not much tbuught of in viewing 
either building, becaase the other cannot 
he compared with it al the tiiMe. Tliebluck 
and dingy aspect of S. Paul's affords a me- 
laacbuly contrast to the whiteness of St. 
Peters; but in noticing soiaeofthe defects 
oftbe latter, it may perhaps he allowed, 
that a decisive balance may be drawn in 
favour of St. Paul's. It must ag-ain be re- 
peated , that lam now only speaking of tlie 
fronts of the two buildings. As to the ap- 
proach to each of them , and the points of 
view from whicli they are first seen, both 
labour under great disadvantages; but the 
association of ideas is perhaps in favour of 
our own calhedr<i]: Both of them want an 
open space, in which their beauty and mag- 
nificence maj have room to display them- 
selves; and ib^ approach to both of iheui 
is by narrow Glreets; but in London it is 
merely the closeness and narrowness of 
the way which is disadvantageous : llie 
approach to St. Paul's is certainly close 
and crowded, but still in arriving at it 
we have been led through a line of indus- 
try and opulence, through a succession 
of objects which attest our present great- 
ness, to this moaumeut of the wealth 
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wad M>1 of oar predecessors. Whereas llie 
approacb to St. Peter's is not only narrow, 
but mean: (i) the metropolitan clmrch of 
CUristendom not only stands in a remote 
nod dirly pari of the city, but in one which 
pecnliarly shows the poverty wretched- 
ness of the inhabilaiits. 

The objections which I malie lo tin; front 
itself are these. In the first place there is no 
projecting portico to break iha long line of 
building which this front presents; and the 
multiplicity of pilasters, wiudows, and re- 
cesses, which I^aliaa taste has so liberally 
bestowed, produces an eOect by uo means 
imposing. In the ceDtre is tha balcony, 
from which the pope delivera bis bene- 
diction at Easter; and many will perhaps 
agree, that the faults here mentioned are 
principally owing to the necessity of iivtro- 
duciug sui:h a recess, (3) In fjct, the front 

(.)On ll.erijllt hand oFlLe alrcet Is 8 i>»l;;ce, huilt 
by Uowy Vlll. n a mid<:ac.: W hisamhas^adoisaQd {{{Tenb; 
bilb to Cardlul Campcjig. 

(a) Soma penuns may Ue ErstinsJ i.y Mclng the form of 
thi. Beueiiclion. " S. S. Apostoll I'eiruj eI Paulus, de quo- 

"iiobis'^d Dominuin. AiMO. ' ^ . 

" Precihusct mcrilii BcaU MirijE scmpEi'ViipDts.GeBti 
" Micbuelii Arc!iangelt,Beati Jaaiiiiii BflpUstn etS. li. A|kh- 

•'Irkftnjoctt vuJaoi CbrUUnxl rium Btcriuim. Adua. 
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is not at nil in the style umally auigned to 
a religioiu bailding, bnt gires more the idea 
of a palace. As lliere is no projecl tng portico, 
the pediment, wliicli is over the four cen- 
tre pillara, is r.itiier unmeaning; and being 
out-topped by the altic story , it is only a 
triangle let into (he wall, without fornaing a 
finish to the vihole as a pediment is it.suul- 
ly expected to do. The general effect would 
perhaps be much improved, if thewholeof 
this attic were away, by which means much 
more of the dome would he seen. At pre- 
sent, that, whicb is the most wanderfql 
and majestic part oF the whole fabric, makes 
very little sliow from this pmal atvitM. 
Had the &eek cross been adopted, more tit 
it would probably have been seen: and from 
these two causes, via. the length of the 
nave, and the height of the front, the dome 

" ludulgsiitJam, AluolurlGni'tn et Bemissionem osnimn 

" coiw^tiomm Sjpcli Spirilui, et Qtialcm |u;rb:verni<liad] iik 
" bonis opirribiu tribuat Tobji onauifottna et mijuricoi's Do- 
" Dinui. Adud. 

•• Et SeuJictio Dei OrauipoUntli, I'jiErig, Filii, cE Spiri- 

Hal 1 If llih[a of Ihi) cin be beui bj Ihe lbciu»i>ili bdu* : 
bat ■> aoon m it ia ddivered, a cirdliu] dwcmi mdi Ivo 
plenary iDdulggnco, ant in Xdiin, tlw oiher In luiian, and 
lb> pipiri contiiaing thim ara llinxni down inHlc(u(bt 1i4tti 
tba (KiUtt sogmMu tbt ffOfb. 
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vbieb ought to astooisb tlie spectator at tbe 
first yievr, presents, but a small portion to 
tbe eye ; and beiice no doubt arises great 
part of the disappointntent wbicb is so ge- 
nerally complained of. Thetbirteen statues 
on the top are those of our Saviour and his 
Apostles with the exception of S, Peter. His 
pi ace is supplied by John the Baptist, and 
tlic statues of St. Peter and St. Paul are to 
be seen below. It should be mentioned, 
that the eight half-pillars in ibis fd^ade 
are nearly nine feet (English) in diameter, 
which is greater than that of the pillars 
in »aj modern building. Fragments belong 
ing to the temple of Jupiter Otjmpius at 
GirgoDti, sboiT the half-pillars there to faan 
been eleven feet in diameter. 

After having passed the long, nsrravr 
street mentioned above, the spectator finds 
himself in the Piazza de* Ruaticucci, an ir- 
regular open space, 2^6 feet long by 304 
wide, which leads him into another open 
apace immediately in front of St. Peter's, 
and almost iziclusad by a colonnade, which 
stretches out in a curved line from each ex- 
tremity of the building. Objections may be 
brought to the taste and to the design of 
this colonnade; but we must be scrupulous 
indeed to deny it the efiect of grandeur- A 
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semkirciiUr or rather a aemielliplical co- 
lonnade on each side, inctnsing a space of 
jaS feet by 6u6, willi ftmr rows of pillars, 
through the centre of which two carriages 
may pass, and of which pillars there are in 
all a56, beside 48 pilasters, surmouoted 011 
the top with 19a stalues of saints, each 
eleven feet high, must at least produce the 
effect of much magniQceiice. Nearly at the 
entrance of the colonnade stood the house 
of Itaffael, designed by Bramante; hut this 
and several other buildings were removed 
in 1660, to improve the approach to St. 
Piter's. 

If the whole stood iu an open unconGned 
space, with an approach through a vride 
handsome street, the colonoade WOaU j^er- 
haps be more approved of than it is at pre- 
sent. It was built by Bernini, as stated above; 
during the pontificate of.Alezander VU. He 
cbose a mixture oforders, which some critics 
may object to, but it is as little offensive 
as any lAiion of different styles can be. The 
bases of the pillars are Tuscan, the cnpitals 
are Doric, and llie shafts and cornices £ouic. 
The curved colonnades do not commence 
immediately from the cathedral, hut are a 
coutinuationof two straight Hues of colamns 
of equal breadth, which go off from eacb 
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extromity of the front , bat not at right 
angles , fur a distance of 396 feet. The area 
within this colonnade is the place from 
which the front of S. Peter's must ha ex- 
amined; nol that the ellecl of it from tliis 
spot ia altogether happy, as has been com- 
plaiued of above, but because from the nar- 
rowness of the streets leading to it, no view 
can be obtained of it before. Tbe motley 
and incoLiL^rtious buildings of the Vatican 
form also acioLlier great eye-sore. lii the 
centre uf the area is au Egyptian obelisk of 
granite, for an account of which tbe reader 
is referred to vol. i. p. 3a6, where it was 
atateJ that it dom aot stand exactly in the 
centre. On either ude of it is a fountaia 
ofpecoliar el^nce and simplicity. Tha 
wliole width df the front is 396 feet, tha 
heigbt iSq. 

There are five open entrances, which lead 
into a covered portico, extending along the 
wliole front, and continued beyond it at 
either end; so that the whole length of the 
portico is 46S feet by ^0 wide. The pillars 
of this portico belonged to the old church. 
The true magnificence of St. Peter's begins 
here. At either end is an equestrian statue; 
tliat on the right is of Constantine, that on 
the left of Gbariamagae : tbe first th« fbuo- 
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der of the eld cathedral , Uie latter or the 
greatest faeuefactors of the holj see. There 
are fire doors leading into the church: the 
pHncipal one iu the centre is not general- 
ly used, except on great ceremonies. The 
bronze doors belonged to the old cathedral , 
and were executed in i44^i '» the poiitiii- 
cate of Eugenius IV. whu emjjloyed Anto- 
nio Fitarete, and Simoiie, brother of Do- 
uato. Tlie bas-reliefs represent the martyr- 
dom of Si. Peter and St. Paul. Suiiie cir- 
cumstances attending tlic Council of Flo- 
rence, wliicli was held hj this i,(,pe, are 
also intradiiceJ. Near tlie mavlyrdom of St. 
Peter are represented some old buildings, 
which existed in the time ufEugenias. Some 
profane subjects are also added. Houorius 
I. in 63o , had placed sUrer doors here, but 
the silver was carried off by the Saraoois 
in 840. Leo IV replaced it. Three curious 
iuscriptions may be seen near thia door- 
way: i> the bull of Boniface Vlll. id i3oo, 
grantiug an indulgence for every year of 
jubilee: a. elegiac verses, composed by Char- 
lemagne ill 796, upon Pope Adrian 1.: and 
3. the donation made by St, Gregory II, 
of many estates to the Basilica. We may 
mention here that there was a stone near 
the silver gate of lha old church, under 
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which th» vsneniblfl Bode :WaB aaid to be 
buried (i). Bede died in 735, but the tra- 
dition of his being buried here is certainly 
false (a). The stune was afterwards used fur 
the pope to stand upon when he received 
the horse, which was sent by the king of 
Naples. 

Opposite to this entrauce is a represent- 
atioii ill Mosaic of the NavicellOj as it is 
called, painted by Giotto in )3oo; the ori- 
ginal drawing for which may be seen over 
tlie entrance door of the church of the Ca- 
pucins in the Piazza Barberini. It was ex- 
ecuted by the order of Cardinal Giucoiuo 
Gaetanu Stefanesclii, who paid i,3oo gold 
fiorins fur it. It represents St. Peter walk> 
ing upon the sea, and Christ supporting 
bim. This ia one of the ornaments which 
came from the old church, having stood 
over the east entrance to the Quadripurti- 
cus. When this building was destroyed, the 
Mosaic was removed, and it changed its 

(1) He was iuvitcl Popb Sergiii] I. lo ft tu Bmns, but 
IW ii uo tvidciice Lbat be vttW. lb ujiot biauclf, Ibil 
Imbud iiaiSKl all Ibe lime ofhii JiR: fi-oin Ui HTcnlh jnr iu 
Ui» muiiuler; nt Weiemuulbj aud wben ha ffnletbit fat was 
■Dorti IUmii Qfly-uiur yt»vs ulJ. TLvnj cHQ be no doubt, that 
bn wua buriid iu Lii own cnuvcot , mid Ilut hit Iniul wmb 
tftcnrnrili mnond la Diirbn>< 
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place two or three times , till Cardinal Bar- 
berini had it fixed iu its present Mtualiuii. 
Giotlo was also employed hy Benedict XII. 
in repairing the Mosaics , which were upon 
the arch of the tribune of ibe old Basilica. 

Another of these five doors is called the 
Porta Santa ; it is blocked up with brick-, 
work, and only opened by the pope hiha- 
seif in the year of jubilee. It was Boniface 
VIII. who first established a year of jubilee 
in l3oo, in imitation of an imaginary pre- 
cedent loo years befure; and it was intend- 
ed to have it celebrated every lOo years (i). 
Bat after the expiration of the first half 
century, Clement VI. celebrated it again 
in i35o; upon which occasion Matteu Vil- 
lani gives a curious account of the throng 
assembled in Rome, ^n i3So Urban VI. 
again celebrated it, and ordered it to be 
observed every 3o years; in 147^ Sextos 
IV. changed it to every 25 years , which 
custom has been observed ever since (3). 
TTpon this occasion the Porta Santa is open- 
ed by the Pope himself. On the eve of Christ- 

tOTIwlollHlMianDt of th( iaIlItutianDf theiubil»DU)r 
bg fiMBil in ■ WDiLmlitled Leltru Hiitoriques. ct Dogiu- 
liqilB wr Iu JubiUi it lea Indulgeiicci , poc M- Cbuii. 

[a)lnthajDbiban(i7So,Uier««R i3oo pHirimi «l lh« 
npniuguniH VatU. iiuU,<ad S4«> oma in Uu foJlD«Iu( 
kwIl-Iii iS1(, tliuaiKniciuljfjSUiall. 
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iBu-duy he commences the operatKHt of 
pulling dowD thobrickworlibygiring thrm 
blows wilb a silver hamioer. I cannot find 
when this custom was first introduced; but 
it is not improbable , tbut a passage in £ze- 
kiel gave rise to it (i). Over the door is a 
block of red iiud wliile marhle , v,h]ch is 
rather rare, and from its siluation licre, 
this sort is known at Rome by llie name of 
Porta Santii. It is perliaps %vliat was cidltd 
by t!ie ancients Liiph Chius, from tlie is- 
land in tlie Archipelago, where it was found. 
Two pillars on the Arch of Drusus resem- 
ble it, aa does' the aiU of the dour of the 
FaDlheoQ,aad some of the ancient pave- 
ment of Trajan's Forum. Three oilier Basi- 
licn have a Porta Sauta , where the same 
custom of opening itTs observed ; the Late- 
ran, S. Maria Muggiore, and St. Paul's. The 
dates of the two lust jubilees are always 
preserved over the door; when a new one 
is put up, the oldest of the two others is 
removed. 

It is impossible to uiidciLake a task (if 
greater difiiculty, than to describe the in- 
terior of St. Peter's: whatever disappohit- 
ment niiay have been felt upon the first 

COC..I!T.T-a. 
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Tiew of l!ie outside, evory thing withiu is 
transceiiJeiit and aslunisliiiig. It is higbly 
oriiainciiUd , w'illitiut beiug gaudy; it is 
vast, but yet the diSiercDt partt cau wily 
be separated; every tiling is grand, CDSllyt 
and luiigiiiliceiil . Nor can we ever suffi- 
ciently wonder, that <i biiililiiig, wliitli re- 
(juired three centuries to finish itjUiid whirli 
must consequently li;ivc fallen into the 
hands of so many Pontiffs of different views, 
and so many architects of diflereut tasleSj 
should bear uo marks of the precipitate 
vanity of the one, amiouB to complete the 
ediScc in tbeir own reiga, nor ef' tbe dis- 
similar and discordant designs of the other. 
Tbougb the greatest building of modem 
tiilies,and grsater than any tetnpht wbieh 
ancient Greece or Boroeoiulct boast. It does 
not appear at the first sight to be so prodi- 
gious in its dimensions. This is indeed the 
principal excellence of the whole : it ia tbc 
beautiful adaptation of the proportions , 
which dislingiiislit-s this edifice fixim every 
other. Accoiiliiigly ll.eie are many ohjects 
which seem sniail , or only of the common 
size, which are really f.ir above it. As an 
instance of this, the two nn^uls may he 
mentioned , which support the fuuts on the 
first pillars of tbe nave: they have the ap- 
T. II. 8 
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pcarsnce of representing children, but are 
really larger than the natural size of a man. 
So also the dove with an olive branch in its 
mouth, which occurs so frequently in this 
cathedral , (being the arms of Innocent X . 
Famfili,) and furnis an ornament on each 
of the pillars of tlio nave, seems to be easily 
.within reach of every person, but can with 
dilEcully he reached by the liaud of the 
talUBt. 

lo the nave there are only thns arches, 
&ad only one in the tribBDe^ but notwith- 
standing this, the ey« can scarcely diatio- 
gmsh what ii at the «id oftbccbilKb, so 

prodigious and at the same time so correct 
are the proportions. The whole length is 
Gog feet (i), the width of the nave 91 ; the 
length of the transepts is 44^- Upon the 
floor, which is composed of large blocks of 
. marble of singular beauty , and disposed in 
varioun devices, are marked the lengths of 
some of the principal churches in Europe: 
that of St. Paul's iu London conies next, 
being 521 feet loug, then that of Milan, 
43;); next that of St. Paul's at Rome, and 



(ijTlKt is.frooi mM to icill. IfHutakd m the tbickoMa 
uf tbc Willi nud tbe nidtb of Ihe portico, thewbola langth 
nil be ja Englkh IM. 
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lastly S. Sophia at CoiiataDttnople, wbich 

i. o„lj 35, (.). ■ . ■ ^ - .: 

Nuthing furms so strftiog an tiniaintint 
in Uiis cathedral, as the profnaioD of.mar- 
Ue, which is iutroduced into every part; 
much af litis is ancient, and the varieties 
ai-e of the greatest rarity and beauty. This, 
together with the gilded roof, the Statues, 
the monuments, the Mosaic eeiUiigs, and 
pictures, forms a display of trilliant and 
unexampled magnificence, which requires 
weeks and almost years to contemplate. The 
only thing to be regretted is, that the great 
pilasters between the arches of the nave are 
Dot of marble, hut stucco; this however is 
little perc^Aible to the eye, and requires 
perhaps to be pointed out, before it would 
be complained of. These pilasters are ^3 
feet high, and in tbem are Statues of tb^ 
finiuders of Tarious religious orders, many 
of them executed by great artists, and of 
singular beauty; there are more of.theio'in 
the transepts, and the following is an al- 
phabetical list of them, with a shortLac- 
count of their lives. 



(I) Sum KconnK mike Iba Iguglfa ddIj 140 ViiW 
DiMUf*, Cmatantiniipoiii Chriiuana. 
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ffiMiLUHD*. Bom ita l49i , at Venice. Be was »t 
first a loldiar, sod e*«Uiihed hi* order tor tbo 
beneGt of orphMM »t Somwcft, a TilUge belweeB 
BDd Bergamo, •bant Ihe^P tS3i. At»- 

BuiZDKTUS. Bom in 480 , or as wnoe Mf , 459 , ■! 
Hnm>,intlie coantry of the Sabinci. B« fit* 
took to a religious lii'e ut Sublacnm [Subieco): 
be eiUbliehod » moi.aaterj at Moole Cauion: 
Vbere be ilied March it, 541, and vrn bnried 
thBre[i)- , , . ■ 

BBUBO. Born in lOii at Cologne. He faoodsd ItM 
CBrthn.ian order in 1080. The name wa. taken 
from a place called Cb«rtrcu5e In D«uphine, lo 
■whicl. be retired. He died 1 10, , aud was canon- 
iled i5i4. Benedictines (il- , . - 

C*MILLTJS DE LELLIS. Born >n .55o at Buech.amw 
in Abrurro. He was at fir»t a solder, and bajifflj 
been twice cared i. an hospiUl, be fbwuled bw 
order for relieting ihe lick la .Sgi. He died July 
l4. 1614, at Borne. 
CAIBTAHTJS. Ordo Clericorum Rcgulariaii. . l"'* 
■ Mdar vas established about the year i5i4, o"<l 
tb« members of It were called Thealins, fiom J. 
P,&r«*fa, Bishop of Theale or Cbieti, m the 
Kingdo'm of. Naples, wbn wat afterwards Paml 
IV. Calelan was born in i48oSt-Vioensa, d.ed 
tai547,andw»r«aoonlxed in 1669. Augnrtii*. 

Mdicliue ™*r beror. hi. tia.«! ha bqrn lu i46a- 
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CAUSAHCTiCsJoSEPHCS.Ordo Scholaram PiBriiui. 
He was born in i556 at Pentte de la Sal in Ar- 
ragon; bad big order coDGrQed by Gregory XV- 
in 163 T , and died in r648. AogDslim. 

DOMiNicos. Born in 1170 at Calaurega in Spain. 
He enoouraged IheCraiadel against, the Albigeo- 
ses, and founded lbs Inqaiaition. He died Augait 
5, 1133, at Bologna, and was canoniied bj Gre- 
gory IX. Augastins. 

E1.1AS. Tbe Carmelites taj, tbat tbey were the first 
to erect ■ cbapel to tbe Virgin Harj, whicb 
lbejrilMlA.0. 53,oa|[aniitCiniial, mnI claim 
the Prapbet Elim Mdrandfr irflbeir locici j. Tbej 
bad no writtan nl«i till 1 1 aa. ^twneD, tbe Eo- 
oletiHljeal Hictoriao , mantiou tbe tnditioD (i) , 

. that MooMhiHi bogH with Elii* aad John (be 
Baptist. ., — 

FiUtHliSU. tam.t*j9 H PI«ren«B Ib 1317 abe 
wftf elagtod topeiiar of ao order of Serritei , and 

. artabliabed a new tmt, wbiefa wa« cooGrmKd in 
1414. She died iHi- ' 

FBAHasctU. Bora 1 18» at Aiiiauni , near Spoleto. 
Innoeent 111. confiraied tbe«rder of Friars Minor 

■ in iao9.Hadied0^ber 4, laafi, aadffubDrieil 
at Aaiisnm. Aognitins (3). 

FnANOsccS DE Paou. Bom 14 1€ at Paula near 

. Coaenia in Calabria. The order of Minim* WW 
conGrmed in 1473. Louis XI. aent for bim into 
France and hia son Fraocia waj called after bim. 

. He died in 1507 at Toura. Auguatins, 



(■} Lib. i.e. II. 

M At tba heiiDalag af tba rifhlgmth tealvj Ihen mra 
ilS^OM Ftanelnn Fiiara in coavatij and 

Traadaean Uoai b gooaiauariM. 
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iG^iATlUS LOYOH. Born in 1491 Bl Lnjoln ia 

fiiscaj; established the order uf Jesuits in iSjo: 

died in i556.- canowted in iGii. (i) 
Joannes db Dbo. Both in i4g5 at Hiwte' Major in 

PortDgah (auHled Ihs enter bTHMj^alitjn dM. 

i55o. AngiiftliH. 
Hm FiLiPPo. Bam at Floreitoe in iSiSi fonnded 
' the Congregation or the Orntary ; died at Home 

in i3gS: canoDiied Id 1611. 
IfOUacO. Boroal Lauragnais in LaDgnsdoc: Cmed 
■ ■•ocietj' in Spain fer tbs redenpHoB of caplitw 

in 11 16. tie hi mkelF WN a lajrman , a«a died in 

I386t eanontied In >6iS. Angailim. 
noBBERTO. Born in lOSa near to Clerel; retired to 

Premuntre, io the Bishopric of Laon, and founded 

the PrvmonslrBtensiun order in 1110: died in 

Ii34; cinonized j5Si. A.ugastlns. 
PETBrs ALCtNTAiiA, Born in i4f)9 it Alo.iiitara 

in Estremadura, HLa reform of ILb Franciscan 

Order was approred of in i554: died >d iS6i : 

Theresa. Born io tSi5 at Arila in Spain. Thongb 
« wntnnn, gheiras at the b«>d of an order «f men, 
which was confirmed in rSSa , mhI talM Ran 
Keformat. Ord. Disealc. a M. dsWantnCannelo. 

. ' She died i58i: canoniied In i6n. 
TnCKNTins a Ptsiuo. Congreg. MiMonia. Bora in 
t57&at Poai in Franoei died in i6S<>- 

The object which commaiKls most at- 
tention, from its situation as well as its 

(i)la the ynr 1710, tbiMmrg anDlwrf of Ihii 

orler, vbon g, gij wen ^inn- 
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eostlineas, is th« Baldaechino, or canopy , 
imnwdiatclj under the dome and over the 
high altar. It is entirely of bronze, and the 
omaineiitt are mostlj gilt; the (but pillars 
which support it are twisted, and in other 
respects it is by no mean^ in good taste, 
Bur in unison with the majestic simplicity 
oftlierest; but from its vast size , and the 
richness of the work , it Ciiii liarJly fail to 
be admired. TIjo height of it is almost 
iucredihle; some accounts making it 12a 
feet from the Door; and it is a common 
saying, that it is as liigii as the Faniese 
palace, which is one of the loftiest in liome. 
This is anotlier proof of the admirable pro- 
portion which prevails in all the parts^ fur^ 
■landing as it does in the centre of this 
stupendous edifice, its height appears hy no 
means eztraordinary. It was made in 1633 
under the direction of Bernini ; and' the 
Bees, dispersed about in all directions; at- 
test the Pontificate of Urban VIM. of riMf 
Barherini family, wht bear this devicej 
The cost is estimated at 100,000 scudt 
(L.a3,737) ; the gilding alone cost 40,000 
(L. 9,091). It is generally said, that it was 
made of the bronze taken from the Pan- 
theon by Urban VIII ; but this is denied 
by Fea, who relates , upon the authority of 
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hoAa amr ezutit^, tlMt all tbe metal was 
bm^ht in Venice. Tliis has been already 
alluded taat p. 3i5.(vol, i.) 

Under tiiis canopy is the high altar, 
which is only nsed on the most solemu ce- 
remonies; and Jaeiieath it reposes the body 
of St. Peter. It is said , that he suffered 
martyrdom on tlie neighbouring hill of S. 
Pietro in Monlorio , and that liis body was 
deposited in .in adjoining cemetery. Pope 
Anacietus hus tbe merit of having erected a 
chapel over the spot, in the year ioG, and 
of enclosing tbe body in a nturUti um. Sut 
it appears from PktitU, ibat it n«8 ramuA 
back again to plaH of hi* cnici&xum 
by Pope Cowelins (who reigned A. B. a5(>-»> 
CaDstantiae qdc6 aoro trsBsportod bU 
reonina to tbe pbica of their origioal inter- 
meat, over which tbe present Basilica waa 
erectblj and it is reported, that he enclosed 
' thetn in a covering of brass and copper, so 
that his relics can never be seen . In tbe 
painting in tbe ffall of Constantine, which 
represents the donation made by that 
emperor' to Pope Sylvester of the city of 
Rome, the Tribune of the old church is in- 
troduced, and tbe Confessional over the 
tomb of St. Peter, round which are twelve 
^iral. columns, eight of wbicb are still pre- 
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served in th« grest pillars supporting the 
cnpols. The descent to the sliriite is by a 
double Qiglit of steps, and 113 lamps are 
kept constantly burning round it. At tbe 
hottom oFthe steps it is intended to place 
tbe statue of Pius VI. which is being exe- 
cuted by Canova. The pope is to be repre- 
sented kneeling, and looking towards the 
tomb of theapostlej an appropriate altitude 
for a RonuB poutiff j bat coiisideriag tlie 
peculiar sanctity the place, it would 
perhaps have baeu fitter ibat no qtbsr 
momiaLent should weapf the ^wt; at least 
there seems no reason why Pius VL duuld 
have an hoBOur conferred iipon hira, greater 
than any of bis predecessura Mnce St. 
Peter liimself 

Opposite Lo each arch of tbe nave is a 
chapel recessed back from the side aisles . 
These cliapels are each of them well worthy 
of observation, from the splendid decora- 
tions which have been bestowed upon them. 
Musuicwork and the richest, marbles arc 
scattered about them with the greatest pro- 
fusioDjand almost all of them coutain a 
specimea of tbat wonder of the apt, pictures 
«xecuted iu Mosaic. There are altt^etlter 
tneatynine alters iu St. Peter's , over ewfa 
of which is one of these Mosaic pictures, of 
8* 
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which some dfescription may b« bere intra- 
duced. Several fine painliiigs were at dif- 
ferent tiroes executed fur this church by tlie 
greatest masters, and for a time occupied 
the stations appointed to Ihera: but it being 
found tliat the walls of the cliurch were too 
damp , it was very judiciously dcterraiiied 
to remove the paintings to a safer place, 
and liave copies taken of them in Musaic. 
Consequently, there is only one painting of 
any size or excellence in St. Peter's, and 
tliat is ill oils upon the wall. It represents 
the fall of ^mon Magus, painted by Fran- 
cesco Vaani; and as the story is not cano- 
nical, it was ntd ordered to be copied in 
Mosaic. Such is the reaaoD given, bat if 
tnie, the goveiuinent most afterwards have 
become less scrupulous, as another picture 
of the same subject , by BaltoDi, has been 
copied; the Mosaic is now in St. Peter's, and 
the original painting is iu the Gertosa. 
Simon Magus liaving gone to Rome before 
St. Peter, arrived there , preached very 
lieretical and immoral doctrines. He pleas- 
ed Nero exceedingly; and gave out , that 
on a certain dav he should ascend intn 
lieaven. The confederate dasnions assisted 
him in rising from the earth, but at the 
prayers of St. Peter he fell to the ground , 
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and fructured his legs; in consequence of 
which he died, iu ihe year6G orG-j-Sa says 
traditioul (1) Eusebius' tella oa , that £b 
Peter went to Bome to oppose the pra^resi 
ofSimou Magus,' and that he sudceeded ia 
dw^ugfaia pernicious doctrine; but hedwa 
not add an; thing further, (a) Jostiil Martyr 
informs us, that a statue was erected to 
SinMo Uagus in the river Tiber, between 
the two bridges, with this inscription, •S'l- 
moni Deo Sancto (3). The paintings that 
were removed are mostly to be seen in L)ie 
church of the GerLosa , or S. Maria degli 
Angioii. Copies were also taken of ihe most 
celebrated paintings in other church eSj and 
all of them are now in St. Peter's. 

The building where this Mosaic-work is 
curried on is uul far from the cathedral, 
and iorms part of that which was ( and I 
am afraid ia atill ) used for the office of the 
Inqaigition. The small pieces, whicli when 
put . together coinpoae the picture , are a 

(l) Tba Apoitcdicil CBDitDutiaui', wh-Ecli ire |>rD]>ibl]r ti 
old ulha third cenUry, mention that )ie bruised in <ii) at- 
Iraiilloflj.llb. ii. «. lii >u,\ more jl ki^slN, Uli. vj. c. 5. 
AniolMDj, lib- ii' Angmtiii. Je TcEi li jje }';iii[u. 

(ajtib. ii.c. 14. 

(3} Apd. i.aS. Clm. Recogn. lih. ii. c, Iroonui a\ta 
Lii^i.c.iJ.Tarti>ll-Apulo|ri- >>■ 
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TetriGed «ubunce called SauMe, com- 
poanded of glafs, lead, and tin ; and I was 
assured, lliat there are i5,ooo difierent 
shades of colour. When Urban VIII. first 
conceived the idea of substituting Mosaics 
far the paintings , the substance used was 
marUe; and Gio. Battista Culendra of Ver- 
celli copied the painting of Michael the 
Archangel hy Arpina. It was found, how- 
ever, that there was too great a glare pro- 
duced hy the polish of the marhle, and it 
ceased to be used as a material for Mosaic. 

Of the skill of the ancients in Mosaic we 
fa^Tfi many proofs remaining , which have 
suffered but little from time, beside the tes- 
timon;' of PHny, who mentions the excel- 
bqba to fthich the m-t had attaiaed. But 
tjiere ip w> evideoce to indace ns to beliere, 
that the ancients at all ap[nxiached to the 
perfection which thenioderns may boast (i). 
The art seems never to have been lost in 
jtome; and we have specimens remaining 
of almost every period of the middle ages , 
when painting can hardly be said to have 
existed . Tiraboschi (a) shows, thdt under 



(■] Plinytsth ■> Ihit MoMic {HnnHDli it«n introdnml 
taM Hrimc.lD Uit lilac of Sf ill. 
(i; Ton. ill. pirti.p. eo, lip. 
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ihe Gutlis and Lombanls Mosaic-work was 
not neglected. We may see a epRcimen of 
tlie fifLti cetUar; ia S. Maria Uag»iore and 
S. Paul's; aad of the eighth century at the 
Scala Santa , near the Lateran. Thi s at 
least may be allowed to be otic of the arts, 
iLi wliicli the moderns liave excelled the 
ancients: indeed it is impassible to cunceive 
an adequate idea of ibe efiect pruduced , 
without seeing these master pieces in St. 
Peter's. At a distance and in certain lights 
even an experienced eye might fancy [bem 
to be paintings: and as lliere is every rea- 
son to suppose lliat the colours are as dur- 
able as the substances themselTes, after-ages 
will have to appeal to these pictures as a 
proof of the conception of a Ba&el or a 
Domenichino, when the originals of those 
great masters have been totally obliterated. 
Tbese Mo^iHic pictures cost abont aojooo 
crowns C L. 4,5^G ^ apiece. The best is said 
to be the niarlyrdom of S. Petronilla , the 
uriginal of which is now in the Capitol. Tii« 
Mosaics, which ornament the cupolas of 
the several chapels, and likewise the great 
cupola itself, ( the whole interior of which 
is covered with Ihem) produce a most bril- 
liant effect: but when viewed near, they are 
found to be executed in tbe nu^bgst aty]<-. 
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uhich is necessary for the distance at wMdi 

iliey are seen. 

The chapel, where the nun is daily ce. 
lebrated is-on the lefl-hand upon entering 
the charch. There ia nothing particular to 
make it obserrable: the organ is a good one, 
- and at vespers on Sunday erening there is 
always a great concourse of people, psrtica- 
larly of foreigners, to hear the music, which 
is generally extremely beautiful. Sermona 
are preached here opon the customary oc- 
casions. 

In the first chapel 011 the right hand, cal- 
led lliat of the Crucifix , is a figure of the 
Virgin supporting a dead Christ, which is 
called, as sucli subjects always are, a Pieth. 
It is the work of Michel Angelo, and one of 
his earliest performances, having been 
executed by him at the age of twenty-four, 
at the expense of John, Cardinal of S. Denis, 
ambassador from the King of France. The 
work having baeti attributed to a Milanese 
sculptor, M. Angelo secured his own claim 
by cutting his name on a fillet, which sur- 
rounds the waist of the Virgin. Some have 
found fault with it , because the son is re- 
presented as an older [person than his 
raolfaer. Several copies of it may be seen 
in Rome and elaenhere. Marini has these 
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t of the 



cradle, the hay, and the manger, connected 
with the nativity; part of the veil of the 
Virgin M«ry; some of her hair; part of 



finger of St. Peter; te 
(whether in painting 



r qculptnre i? oof stated ) of St. Peter and 
i. Paul; St. Luke's li«ad ; one linger and 
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s. peter's 



oue shoulder of St. Sleplien. The pillar also 
is in thia chapel, against which Ghrisl leaned 
when he preached to the people. It is one of 
the twelve which will be mentiDaed pre- 
sently, as having stood round tbebigh altar 
in the old church. 

In mentioning ihc cnriusilies oT this 
churclj, tlie statue of St. Peter should not be 
omitted, which stands agninst the l^st pillar 
of the nave, near to the Baldacchino. A 
Roman antiquary (i) informs us , that this 
was made by order of St. Leo out of the 
brtHtES of a statue of Jupiter Capitolinus; 
and that it was iDtended as an offering for 
St. Peter baring liberated lUme from the 
fury of Atlila. There was a marble statu«, 
of St. PtAer ontucle' of the old c^nrch over 
a gate in the portico, which was held in 
great veneration, and is now in the Grotte 
V nicane. The workmanship of the jiresenl 
one is extremely rude: and though it is cal- 
led a hronze statue, it has much more the 
appearance of iron. It is the figure which is 
K> frequently kissed by the faithful: no Ro- 
man Catholic will pass it witbont going 
tfarcnigb the ceremoDy; and the nraal iorm 
is to kiss the foot two or three tiifies , fns- 

(i)TuR{|lud«Ornl.Vil.p 
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sing the Forehead agiiinst it between each 

8:iliUatiuii; some will repeat each ceremony 

Miucli ofleiier. The right foot projects for 

this purpose, and great |>artorit is worn away 

by the operation: which calls to mind the i 

words ofCicero iu his description ofa statue 

oFHercules at Agrigentmn, " that bis mouth 

" and chin were somewhat worn , because 

" in their, prayers and thanksgiviDga they 

" were accnstoroed not only to wnbip but 

"to kiss it." (i) 

The tribune is extremely rich, bat in bad 
taste, from a large glory , which for ox th« 
principal feature, and which is remarkable 
for being almost, if not absolutely, the-ouly 
piece of stained glass in Rome. The bronae 
which is OKtl so plentifully in ils decoration, 
is said to have come from the Pantheon , as 
well as that of which the Bahlacchino is 
composed. Within a hv-c chair uf bronze, 
raised a conuderable height , is the identi- 
cal seat which St. Peter and many of his 
successors used; but it is compleltly cased ^ 
ill its outer covering , which was made in 
1667: and this precious relic can only he 

[0 In Ver- Act 1. lib. iir, e. 43. Ur. Btunl lu» giren Ihi> 
calBm af htty and Sialf. Ba *Ua Kfcri to Iiuciniai i. 
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aeen bj mouBting an iateranl staiFcase. It 
is reportfld to be of woud , with ornaineots 
of irory aixi gold. It "would be the height of 
temerity to qnestioo the genuineness of tfiis 
chair after what Bonaiiiii has said upon the 
subject, (i) The reader may perhaps wish 
to see the passage , but he must not expect 
me to incur the penalties of it by attempting 
to refute it. " This is the chair of St. Peter 
" which he occupied as universal p;istor, 
" till lie suffered death for Christ's subo. 
" This fact has been so fully proved , that 
" the few sectaries wliu deny it must be 
" most barefaced, or a set of children, and 
"silly children too, such as Velcinns , 
" whMB Roflraais baa refuted, Sebartiau of 
"-FrBUce,'and some obscure Englishmen ttf 
" bo found in Sannderi." Beside tha danger 
of classing ourselves among these onr no- 
fortonate couutrjmeu, it would be lost 
labonr to dispute the question after the 
arguments which arc adiluced by Bonauni . 
In the first place, the miracles that have 
been wrought by it fully attest its apostolical 
antiquity. Secondly, Galvia doubted, be- 
cause it was made of wood, so perishable a 

(■)C. uili.p. iSi.nHaiialKiiillinrtitlosilqrFdwi; 
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material. " But if this were a true grouml 
for doabt, " says the honest Bonanni, „ the 
" true cross and llie craille of our Saviour 
" are made of wood, as Lire several statues uf 
" the saints , and nobuily doubts udont 
" them," It would pei'hjps have been more 
to his yiurpose tii have reniiuiled his readers, 
that Eusehiua, who wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury, says, that liie episcopal chair of S. 
James was stili showu at Jerusalem in liis 
time- (i) There is also a passage iu Tei'tul- 
Uau (3) which may perhaps imply that the 
autheotic dutn of the . Apostles were pre- 
■erved in thos« cities in which they bad 
founded sem: aod, aoatber author may 1m 
qufftettaanrtntioliini^ the preterTuliau ofS.. 
P«ter'a Tluoae at' ABtioch, (3) But both 
tbess last passagEa wifl admit aiiother intery 
pretatiou. The Acts of S. Mark, which ari- 
but a poor authority, inform us that the 
<chair used by tliat evangelist at Alexandria 
waa »tiU preserved. there, and was made of 
ivoty. . ' 

(t) Hill. EccT.Tib. vii.c. 19. siid Ja. 

(U De P.asci ipl. H^tet-c. 3'i. I'wcuire Lccie^lji Aiojto- 
licas, iil-iidq^BS ijKffi urf/^iic calh.drn ,'i<iW-.\ni uijlucis 
prasideHl, npiid ^iras ipsB aiitbtiilks lUu...^ mruin ifciLai.lui-. 
(3j Thtpdor. cp- 86: "0 (iiyaXov nirpoj ^pjvov a kt- 
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Tbe ehair is supported l>y two fathers oF 
llie Latin Church, Augustia and Ambrose , 
and two of the Greek , Chrysostom and 
Athaiiasiiis. St. Augustiii was born in 354 
at TagastR in Numidia, and died in 43o. 
St. Ambrose was born in or 3^o, 
at Treves, and died in 397. St. Chry- 
sostom was born at Antioch in 347i made 
patriarch of Constantinople ia 397 , andi 
died in 407- Atiunaaius was bam 
about 394i <D Egypt) m>B made patrurch of 
AJexaiidria in 336 , and after b^ng Hveral 
times expelled and reinalated, lUed in SjS. 
Tbea* nwa wen worthy of »qiportiDg> the 
diair of St. Peter, and desem much nmpler 
mention than this dry chronicle of their 
births and deaths. It will be found in some 
accounts, that all the four supporters are 
futhers of the Latin Church , and that the 
two oiliers are St. J^erom, who was born in 
3.jo, Bt Stridon in Dalmatia, and died in 
4ao; and St. Gregory, who was a Roman, 
and pope from Sgo to his deiitli in 604. But 
the former accoEint is the true one. The 
steps which lead up to this church are of 
por[^jry, aad sewed for tbe same purpose 
in tbe bid cbarch. 

Of the monnmeats, though much de- 
serves to beaaid, IcaDDOtattempta detailed 



deMsiptim. Tram th« insUnces bni^ mo 
few Trhete wurls of Ui» DBtDre command 
general and unmixed spprobattoD , il would 
seem, that lo design a. good raonumiNlt tg 
among the most difficult fanincfaes of tlie 
art. Even where a tomb alone is tu he exe- 
cuted, wilbout any figures real or allegoi-ic^il, 
success is but rarely obtained; and ibedif- 
licullvniusl be considerably increased whi;re 
figures or groupes of figures are to be repre- 
fented. The ancients mid the muderns seem 
to have had different ideas iipuii this subject. 
From the monuments which remain to us of 
former times, it would seem nut lo have 
been customary in ancient Greece or Rome 
to consider slatuos as part of a. sepulchral 
ornament; they were satisfied with a amr* 
copfaapis, or some otbsr tomb , scalptnred 
indeed occasHinally with bes^lie^ or busts, 
but very cliCerent frotn (he .modern itAf, 
which in all monumenlsto gr»it characters 
represent figures as large as life, and some- 
times nothing else but figures. Our own St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey will serve 
to illustrate this remark: and perhaps what 
has been said above of the few succvasful 
specimens, will also be borne out in' them 
two collections. 
Perhaps one cattse of the dtsfatiafjction 
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which ««' rnqaently «nBe»iD viewtag.tbflU 
works j is to be foaad in the want of any. 
fived rules and principles of criticism to 
guide us ill contemplating them: and this 
comes immediately from the fact mention- 
ed above of the ancients having left no 
models of this kind . In Grecian buildings 
of modern erectiou we praisB the ai'chitect, 
liol for the originality of his genius, but for 
the correctness of his taste; and according 
as lie has adhered to or departed from the 
strict rules prescribed to him from auti- 
({uUy, is the degree of pniie which we 
heatowiupOD him. In painting we have aa 
-standahds , left hj: which we can 
jtiid^; but whv will deajj that indrming 
(mr.opiirioti of a moderu picture we go back 
ds far OS we can, and we always compare it 
with the productions of the early masters? 
Even in poetry, a wtldness of imagination 
(which is only originaiiLy under different 
forms) is censured by many as a fault; and 
ail branches of composition, whether epic, 
dramatic, or pastoral, are submitted to 
prescribed laws and canons before judgment 
is passed. Let it not be supposed that I pre- 
sume to condemn what 1 allow is practised 
by all. It is perhaps inherent in our nature 
to. l*x>k up . to authority iu focming aa 
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opinion; those who have no taste of their 
owu, either natural or acquired, must adopt 
the sentiments of others, unless they submit 
to being either silent upon such subjects, or 
to expose themselves to constant ridicule: 
and even those who are said to have the 
finest taste, must have imbibed such notions 
before tbej were capable of judging for 
themselves: so that insensibly, and without 
lieing conscious of it, they are speaking wliat 
they have learut from their predecessors., 
wbile they fancy that they are uttering thetr 
OWD MOtinients. In fact, taste may be de. 
fiaedao Iiabitual and extemporaneous agree-> 
meat with the majority of mankind upon 
subjects which were at first arbitrary , 

For sepulchrdl monuments no rules seem 
to have been laid down, nor are any par- 
ticnlar models appealed to. In inscriptions 
there are certain turns of expressions which 
are considered classical ; and in these it is 
generally reckoned better to follow prece- 
dent, than to adopt new phrases: which 
again coniirms the observation made above, 
that whenever we can, we form our judg- 
ments upon the most ancient authority 
wliich remains to us. But in the fjshion of 
our monuments we have adopted designs 
which the ancients seem not to have cotia> 
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(eiiunced ; and as yet we btc hj an m«ui8 
tigri^d amoiigat ourMlres as to what is to ba 
lield classical in ihisway. 

If these remarks contain aaj tratb, they 
will per4iaps account fur the difiereat opi- 
nions which are expressed as to the monu- 
ments ill St. PL'tcr's. Tlio finest iire those 
erected to the Popes. The dfceiiscd pontiff 
is generally represented as large as lil'e; and 
the atlitade of benediction which is com- 
monly assigned lo them, as well as their 
official robes, are by no means the best 
suited for sculptural effect. The statue of 
ClententX by Ercole Ferrata, is an ia- 
stance of this. He is sitting, and the yvhqle 
attitude is extremely formal. The same may 
be said of Innocent VIII. in bronze, by 
Ant. Pollaiolo. That of Gregory XIII. is 
much belter, which was executed in plaister 
by Prospei-o of Brescia . Leo XI. by Algardi 
is also sitling, and extremely lifce Clement 
X, but his eyes not bt'ing turned in an 
unmeaning w;iy upon llie spectator, or 
rather ujion iiulliiiig, the cit'ect produced 
is not S'j formal ; which shows how very 
little is sufficient to give a character to u 
picture or a stiitue; for the two figures are 
in every way similar, and the drapery 
equally inelegant. The figure of Alexander 
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VII. is kbeeling which inifht be thought s 
faeGsining posture for a Ghristiao mona- 
meiit; but sculpture bai; more to do with 
grandeur and animation tlian with piety 
and humility. These virtues are deligbtfid. 
when practised, but there is nothing pleas- 
ing or edifying in inimovcHblc and in- 
animate devotion. Beside which , the raass 
of drapery is far too heavy, aud we want 
to see the scolptor's skill displayed ia 
something more tbaa the mere fkce and, 
hands. 

Fibres of allegorical design are often 
introduced. In the roonament to the right 
of St. Peter's cfaair, two figures will be 
observed at the foot of the pnpe Paol III, 
which represent Prudence and Justice. The 
figure of Justice has her drsperr partly 
composed of I)ronze,which accords extreme- 
ly ill v^ith the marble. The reason of this 
incongruity arose from the delicate scruples 
of one of the popes, who being shocked at 
the naked figure whir.li Giacomo della Por- 
ta had placed upon the tomb under tlie 
direction uf Miriii'l Angelo, ordered it to 
be covered in the wny which we now see 
by Bernini. 

The monument corresponding to this on 
the other side of St. Peter's chair is to 
T. II. 9 
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Ur}iaii YIII. also hy Bernini. The statue of 
the pope is in bronze, and, like the others, 
not pleasing. Of the allegorical figures 
helow. Charity on the right is beautifully 
tiesigneil aud executed . I should almost 
prefer it to those on the tomb of Paul III. 
which are so much admired. There is too 
much formality and study in these beiof; 
placed hack to buck, aud turuiii° round to 
look at each other. Tiie figure of Charity is 
perfect nature. She seems whully iuleat 
upon the two children , without appearing 
to study attitode far tli9 artist; which is 
ftfajit all painters «ad sculptors should 
wdnvour to avoid. Doatbia leprflseflted as 
iascrihit^ Urbaii's name in a book, upon 
which Cardinal Rapacciolio wrote tbia epi- 
.gram: 

Bernio il vira II granjg Urbano hi Su(d^ 

Cfa> pgr torgli 1* (i, li Uocla atNU 
Sl> lul Sepikro, ■ diBOitr*rlo caliuto. 

SMh Ub, Mch mtath, Bntal'i Kndi an iM, 
So ilin^'d In broBU U» nry wnl appMri, 

Th«l oV Uw lomb the'sriilj lyranl rtiri 
Uisfurm.lDtrll ui- tint lbs eoul i> lt«l. 

Among these monuments, which have em- 
ployed some of the best sculptors in Italy , 
that to Clement Xiil. by Catuva challenges 
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a coinparisoD with any. The genius of Death 
is one oF the finest conceplious of the srt^ 
Hildas finely executed. A similar figure may 
be seen at Vienna in the mouumeiit to tha 
arcliduchess Christina, in the church of the 
Angustins, which is abu the work ofCano- 
va. The correapuuding figure, that i)f Reli- 
gion, is certainly not so succesful, and may- 
be called (lisproportioned and clumsy. Two 
lions, however, one sleeping, the other with 
a ferocious air, are sulBcient of themselves 
to stamp the sculptor's fame: thoy are 
among the finest specimena of sculpture 
which Elame can boast. 

Before we proceed to describe the dome, 
something may he said of tbesubterraneoiu 
part, or Grotte Faticane, nnder the high 
altar . (1) Nu woman ia allowed to enter 
this part of the church, except on the second 
Castival of Pentecost, and iben the same 
prohibition is extended to men. It has been 
already observed, that this is part of the 
original church, and is said to be that which 
was built over the burial-ground of the' 
Christians, who sufiered jn the early ,per- 
fiecutioas. The old pavement is still pre- 

(i) TUi pirt hii bua duerllHl in ■ HpiMe Work bf 
Torrips, mtitU La Sacn firam Ftiean*. 
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BamA, deven feet below tbat of the pre- 
sent chnrch, and the antiquary will be in- 
terested with some paintings, which re- 
present viewj of the former Basilica . The 
tombs of the early popes are curious, as are 
some old bag-reliefs, and some very ancient 
statues of St. Peter. Upon a stone here are 
the words of ihe grant, by which the Cumit- 
aas Matilda bequeathed her possessions to 
the papal see. It is dated iioa. (i) Adrian 
IV. the oidy English pope, (3) whose name 
was Nicholas Brekespere, is buried here, 
and several characters dislinguislied ii> 
history. Among other tombs are those of 
the Stuart family , with inscriptions to 
Jaroea UI. Charles 111. and Henry IK. 
(Cardinal of York,) who are all styled Kiaga 
of Great Britain, France ^ and Ireland. In 

(l)Thi>i™»tbB«B>iid Brant, vhicli ilie maJe sfler l.tr 

to GragaJ-y Vlll. ibuut the feat 1077, upcii Ui4 iI^aLh of her 
Dot bnibiiid, GsdIny.Dijkiof LorriiD. Matildi wtidtuehtcr 
iirBoaUK(,Diik«orTucim<r,«ad<iHd b iii5 The Mirch 
ofAHOubMbaaaheldbrliwiH af Rome, with few intei- 
rnfit iiM), ITD linei thit tim. Shs «> buried io ■ convent 
■M« Mntiu, wmI htc negeiat wn ni moved ta S> I'aker'e in 
iSSS.b; Urbiu Vlll. wtaDended • hindioina monumeut UTec 
tbMi. 

(a) Halm «e raekon Pope Joan, *bi> ii tiiil hj hbu 
wrilcn le bin rollowed Leo IV. in SSS, onibr the ueme of 
Jbhi VIII. Uterebe mt *a>iUTiarDaiiilibU.PItlIit> f»*.bn 
lappocti tbeatorf. 
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the church abova there is a haadaatne luo- 
DQineDt to Maria Clementiaa, Queen of ths 
Preteader James III- erected at the e)C|ieiise 
of the cathedral, which cost 409 1 p<niiid8.(i) 
Sheualso presented with the crown of France 
among her other titles. Opposite to this a 
monumeat has lutely been erected to the 
memory of Cardinal York, which is execut- 
ed by Ganovu. The present King of England 
contributed largely to the expense of it, 
but it is represented as being no very suc- 
cessful specimen of that great sculptor's 
talents. 

What principally makes St. Peter's the 
wonder of the world is the cupola. The 
enormous size of the Tour supports of it has 
beeu already mentioned. They are about 
340 feet in circumference, and 178 in 
height. £ach of the four has two Dichea in 
fmt, one above the (rther. In ths lower 
ones are atatnes of saints, and some of the 
'most precious relics are preserred in Uiem- 
S. Veronica has her veil or sudariunt: S. 
Helena has part of the true cross:. S. Andrew 
(whose statue is the best of the four, and is 
the work of Fiamniiiigo) takes charge of 

f 1) Sba hid nUnd to 1 eoarat iitlbnbeT tlotb^ Iwmw 
bcr katlMBd ■ ndatiMi. 
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his own kead: (i)and the fourth statue, hy 
.3erntai, is ibat of S. Longinus, the soldier, 
■who |neroed »ur Saviour's side. Some re- 
mirks may be made upon these sUtues and 
rdics. 

It Is HDfvrtuiiate , or at least saspicions ^ 
for this sndariaoi of S. Veronica, that there, 
are no less (han six rival ones shown in dif- 
ferent places, viz. Turin, Milan , Cadoin iu 
Ferigort, fiesancon, Compeign , and Aix-la- 
Cliapelle. That at Gadoin has fourteen buUa 
to declare it genuine; that at Turin lias 
only four; (a) what credentials the other 
churches may be able to produce, I have 
not learned . Perhaps, however, all our 
suspicions may be removed by an expla- ' 
iialion given to me by a person at Rume, 
that the linen, which S. Veronica applied, 
consisted of difierent folds; consequently 
the impression of the countenance went 
through ell of tfaem, and each successive 
fold must be as genuine as the other. There 

(0 Bet[d» tba bnd oTS- Andrew, that ofS Liit>v, tngtthgr 
with the whole IwlieaofS, Simnn, S. Jude, ai^d Mull hiis' 
sremJ In be dfposilcd IT] tbi< Ba-i]i». Il ahonld hr men- 
lioncd, hiDwsytr, liiat the Churches nfS. Job, -t Veake, and 
DfS. Juilma,al I'ldua, (acbcliiini jwaseisioa of the hwl; of 
S- Luke; *iid Enljn iiji, thit S. HaLlhiai lepoio in ths 
Ctaureb of S. Haria Bbiiion. 

(a) HiiKm'* Tnrali. 
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is also anodier way of reconciling these 
conflicting claims. The authentic" accounts 
makfr three tblda in the original liandkor- 
chief; but the cloth , which was wrapped 
ronac} onr Saviour's head in the sepulchre , 
received the same mirbcolons impressioa of 
hia featares; and it ia said, that this ia the' 
treasure preserved at Tarin. We may in- 
crease this catalogue by mentioning; what 
is related by some ancient writers, that 
Christ himself sent to AbgiU'us, King of 
Edess3,a cloth with the features of his 
countenance impressed upon it. Ab^arus 
had sent a pointer to take the portrait of 
our Saviour; but he was unable to do it on 
account of the dazzling brightness of his 
countenance. The cloih is siiiJ to liave been 
conveyed from Edessa to Canstantinople, 
ia the year 944 (')■ After all it seems 
doubtful, whether we are to lake Veronica 
for the name of a woman, or of the su- 
dariuta itself. Marianus Scot us, a writer of 
the eterentfa century, is the first who malies 
any mention of such a person having exist- 
ed. He tells ns, upon the authority of one 

(I] AnlliorUHH forlhii IdIc ma; ha fband id Darint da 
Rit.Catb. lib. i. c. 5. The ctoth ilielfliuiil tobcprwmdia 
lb« Clunh otS. aUmlM to Cuptta. Aring. Bom. Saht. tow. 
II. Ub r. c 4. 
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MetlioJius, tliat Tiberias JtMOg ill of a lep- 
rosy, and liaviDg heard much of Um miraclos. 
of Cbrist, sent ambaMBtlon lato Jodra* 
Accordioglj a woman, named- Berenice 
cune to Rome, and cured Uw emp«<or. hy 
an application of tbe sodarium , whidmas 
in her possession. She had offered it to-oar 
Saviour as he was going to be crucified, and 
was labouring under the weight of ifae cross: 
his features remained impressed upon it; 
and engravings may be bought iu Rome, 
which are copied from this relic. The 
fourth ofFebruary is sacroJ to this saint; 
and however the question may bo decided 
as to her real or fabulous existence, she 
receives the prayers of her v(d:arics as re- 
gularly as her comfiaoioiia io the calen- 
d.r. (.) 

The Vollo Santo wu placed id 707 hy 
John VII. in an altar erected by him with- 
in an orotorj of the old Basilica. Aft«r 
being removal auccesHvely to the Ghnrch 
of S. Spirito in- SaSsia , and to the Roland , 
it was finally deposited in ita present 
situation in i6o5. It was formerly k^t 
under -six keys, each of . which was in the 

(I) TUlMDal i*aonoMidU«fnilUrH^HttkaBl(l« 
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custody of dtfFerent families: it 19 now se- 
cured bj three keys one' of which is kept 
bj the pope. The frsme was given by three 
Veoetiaus in i35o. I saw this precious relic 
exhibited at Easter; but the height was so 
great, at which the persoa stood who dis- 
plajed it, that nothing s&tisbctory could 
be seen: it certainly had the figure of a 
human countenance. 

We may obserTe, tliat Ihe Italian paint- 
ers haye agreed in giving to our Saviour a 
certain cast of features , as lliey liave to S. 
Peter and some oilier of the Apostles, so 
tliat we may immediately recognise their 
(wrtraits. Some, liowever, paint his hair 
dark, and otiiers light. We know that in 
the lifih century there was some tradition 
as to the correct manner of representing 
our Saviour's countenance: mid one writer 
informs us, that lie ought to be drawn with 
a small quantity of hair, and that soft and 
curling (i). The words of Isaiah, (liii. a.) 
have been Interpreted as predicting, that 
the countenance of the Messiah was not to 
be pleasing (a). This is very diiFerent from 

(1) oulftv jLa'i oJijoro.;(o-j. Tliojdor. Ltct. i. i5. 

|a) Clemeiu AteuuJ. undcnlood Ihcn. lo. Psd. lib. iil.c. I. 
Sti™. lib.ii.5.5i lil>. iii.5. iji lib.Ti.5. ij. Soilm [tr- 
tnllun , da UoUl. G. i8; tdv. Jud. & i4i deCuu OirUU 
c. ^. Orifra c. Call, lik ji. E. ;5. 

9* 
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the descripUon given ia the letter of Len- 
tain* FrocmsDl of Syria, to the Roman 
Senate; which though the letter is acknow- 
ledged to be sptirions, may be not aoao 
ceptaUe'to mjreaden. " He ia a tall well- 
" proportioned man : there is an air of ae- 
" reoity in hiicountenan ce, which attracts 
" at once the love and reverence of ihose 
" who see him. His hair is of Uie colour of 
" new wine from the root to the ears, and 
" from thence to the shoulders it is curled , 
" and fjlls down to the lowest part of them. 
" Upon the forehead it parts in two, after 
" the manner of llieNnZijrenes. His forehead 
" Is flat and fair; liis face without any de- 
" feet, and adorned with n very graceful 
" vermilion. His air is majestic and agree- 
" able. His nose and mouth are very well- 
" proportioned; and his beard is thick and 
*' forked, of the colour of his hair- His 
" eyes are grey and extremely lively:> . . 
" there is something Wonderfally charin- 
"i»g ia his face, with a mixtare of gra- 
" vity . . . He ia very strait in statnre: bis 
- " hands are lai^e and spreading, and bis 
" arm very beautiful... He is tbehand«>m< 
" est man in the world. " 

S. Helena , as is well known , was mother 
of the Emperor Conslautina, and as some 
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have labuui-ed to ptoVe, of 'English birth. 
Among the rest, Baroaius issecia Ibis slofj, 
making Helena lo be daughter -of Goelya 
British prince. But Gibbou contradicts it (1), 
and apparently with 'MasoU.- Her moral 
diaracter was not immaculate; but'b^r ir- 
r^nlarities were previous tbhercoDversiod 
to Christianity, She was canonized fiir bring- 
ing the true cross to Italy, from Jerusa- 
lem; the hislory of which event ia this. 
The empress, having a great wish lo dis- 
cover the true cross, made a journey to 
Jerusalem fur that purpose, where Uicre 
seems to have been a tradition th^it it had 
been buried, though the spot was not known. 
Sozomeii gives it as liis o|iiniaii, (2) lliut 
she had a special revelation tVoni God as to 
the place of its concealment, but he also 
mentions a traditon , which is followed by 
the Roman Breviary , that her success was 
not so miraculously obtained. HEiving con- 
vened a great number of Jews, aud^e- 
mauded dFthem the desired inforioatidu, 
they refiised to impart it; upon wliicb she 
thmtenad'to put them to death; and they 
at length confessed that JudaS, one of tbeir 
number, coatd disclose tbe secret. He, how- 
(I) c. 

(ft)Ub.U.t. I. 
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ever, oqiully oltiUiwte, until be had 
pBSMd several daya without toad is a dry 
ciatera, where the empreu had placed Itiia 
to break bis silaoce. Hunger at Ungtb pra- 
vailed over religioaB obstinacy, aod he led 
the impatient enipresa to the spot. Search 
was imniediatdy made, and three crosses 
were dug up. Still, however, they were at 
a loss to koow which was the cross thai 
had borae our Saviour; fur though the su- 
perscriptioQ was found, it was not attached 
to any of them. The faith of the empress 
soon hit upon an expedient. A woman, 
who laboured under some sickness , was 
made to touch successively each cross; two 
of them produced no effect, hut the third 
cured her. This was of course the true cross. 
Fart of it was put in a silver cliest , and 
left where it was fimud; the rast , with the 
nails and snperscriptian'} was seat to GoO' 
stanliDe , who was at Rome. He had a helmet 
constructed out of the nails, and a bit ifor 
his horse ; wbich^ was considered as the 
completiou. of a pnphecy.pf Zaohamb (i). 
One of the nails he threw into the .Adriatic 
Sea, to make it more tranquil, (3^ and an- 
other came by some meant into the poasea- 
{.)C.»iT.T.ao. 

(9) VUtiai. VUa SjlTMtri , tdm qiutM Anbnulu. 
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sioLi of the King of France (-) The dis- 
covery was made od ibe third of May, 3a(), 
sad the eveut is still comme mora ted by the 
Romish Cbnrch od that day (3). It most ba 
allowed, that the anthorities fur this dis- 
covery of the cross, and for some of the 
miraGuloos parts of the story , are very 
reqiectable, as may be seen 1^ ihe note 
Lelow. Eusebiua, wlio lived at the time, 
says nothing about it, though he mentions 
the journey of Htleno to Jerusalem. Socrates 
tells us , ihnt lie rehited the story as be had 
heard it -, but Sozomen U very particular 
in assuring us that his informers were to 
be relied upon , as having received tlie story 
by tradition from their futhers ; he iippeals 
also to former writers. Sazorneii lived ii] Llie 
fifth century. Fragments of tills cross have 
been dispersed all over Cliristendum , at 
least several churches pretend to have por- 
tions of it. Indeed as it wiis s.iid miracu- 
lously to increase, to meet the demands of 
the faithful , we need nul be surprised at 
the multiplied specimens of it (3). 

(i) One ofthe niifa was >l» pr«crr(.t in the CMhcdr^l 

TbrocTDiioi. Cory.t , Crudlilci, p. 99- 

Ci;VidaRulEna(,lil>.i.c. 8; lib.E.c.M.SocnIo, lib. i. 
c. ij. SinoiD. lib It. G. I- Cjril. Epiil. id Canftiiatiiui. 

(3] Id tin AbUj of SU Edaniubuij Ibenmn u bw/ 
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The in;Hd of St. Aiidcew was sent from 
Greece to Rome in the time of Pius II. in 
i4(i3. His body (nhellier headless or no I 
<»iinot learu) rests under llie chuir of the 
cathedral at Amalphi, which was dedicated 
to him in iao8 , by Gardiual Capuaao, who 
brungbl fais remaios thitlier from GonstaQ' 
tiiiople. Several ancietit writers (i)-s]}eak 
of his bones being recnuved to tbe Utt^ 
city froni Achaia; which was done fay the 
Emperor Constantius in tbe year 35^. It 
has been already mentioned, that this statue 
of St. Andrew, by Fiaminingo, is much ad- 
mired; and it is reported of the sculptor, 
tliat he died mail, because Bernini, who 
was then chief architect of St. Puter's, and 
was jealous of Fiammiiigo , had caused the 
statue to be placed in a dis.idvantageous 
light, ilc had wished it lo stand in the niche 
which is now occupied by the figure of S. 
Hdei.a (r,). 

The most extraordinary ca [ionization is 
that of Loiigiiins , thu soldier who pierced 
our Saviour's side (3). Ti-adition says, thut 

frf^ndU, at IIh tliM of tba RefDmutloD , u Mold ban 
midi ■ Ittfe wifJe cnu. — Burnet. 

{■} Bicran. CiUI. Vir- IlluMr. in LiKi. Dnrotbeui S;- 
■opi. Phlloiliirg. I!b. tii. i. Tbcodnr. Lector, ii. 6i. 

(S) Enlyo. Clcofiwra , Storia diUt Scollgra. 

(3j l>crlDpi tbal of IbeioDdtliicr would siiiul It] br Iw 
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Iiiiviog heen baptized by llie aposllcs, !ie 
became a monk, and converted great num- 
bers to Christianily in CappudociM , where 
at leQgtb lie suffered martyrdom, ander 
OctaviuH. This happened at Gssarsa. His 
tongue was cut out und his teelb extracted , 
notwilhstanding which he held a long cou- 
ference with the Governor; all which is 
preserved by ihe Boman Catholic histori- 
ans. At length his head was cut o!F. The 
inhabitants of Miintua tell a very different 
story, Thev iii^iiiUulii , that he preached 
there, and suff(;rcd mjityrdom in the se- 
cond yeai' after Christ's de.ilh. It certainly 
seems Lo he the orlhodox o])iiiion, thjl his 
bu<ly was fomtd MaiUiia in the year 

804, and will, it a cliest containing sume 
of our Saviour's blood. His place in the Ca- 
lendar is the fifteenth of March. The name 
of Longinus is supposed to have been tulien 
from the Greek term signifying a spear. This 
saint is confounded, even by Catholic writ- 
ers, vrith the Centurion, also christened 
Longinus, who bore testimony to our Sa- 
viour's divinity at the crucifixion. The lat- 
ter has also been canonized, together with 
two or his fellow-soldiers, who refused the 

■Im !• in ih> nialatm of Rcoiifh Sitnti. Hif Mmt mi 
SHU , that of Ibf mbfr WM G«tu. 
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laaaey with which the chief prieaU bribed 
the guard at the sepnlclire (i). 

The a&cred lance, which pierced our Sa- 
viour's side, was formerly preserved with 
this statue, but it is uow kept in the gene- 
rat repository for relics over the figure of 
S. Veronica. In the history of the first 
crusade nnderGodfrey de Bauilli)ii,we read, 
that after the army had Lukeii Aiitloch , in 
1098, a Provencal or a Lombard clerk, 
named Peter Biirlhelemy, saw St. Andrew 
iQa vision, whu c;irried liim thmugh the 
uiv to ths Church of St. Peter, and showed 
him the very lance which hud pierced the 
side of Christ. Rayraoiid, Count ufTholuuse, 
embraced the story; search was made uiidar 
the direction of Bartlielfiiiiy , aiul at length 
he himself, descending into the excavation, 
found the precious relic. Tlie sacred lance 
was carried faefure the army in battle, "and 
the e^t it bad upon the soldiers was really 
miraculous. Still, however, many were in- 
credulous; and the unfortunate Barthelemy 
actually fell a victim to bis enthnuasm, 
being consumed in a fire, to which be To- 
luntartty exposed lumselFas an ordeaL This 
event was jirobably fatal to the [ance (a). 

(0 Sea Tillcmaat , Mm. lorn, i- p. a>4- 

(i; Vide mU't Hiatorjr ef Uu OuhiIm. voL 1. p. 11 1. 
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Tliat which is preserved in St. Petar'a 
rests upon yerj tlifTerent testimony. It is 
■aid tliut St. Helena , beside finding lbs true 
crow at Jenmlem , diicovered also ibc iron 
of the Uuce, which was carried to Con- 
stantinople. It was subsequently divided 
into two parts; the point was kept id the 
imperial palace , the other division in tlie 
Church of St. John of ihe Rock. It seems 
to be uncertain whether the division was 
made by Gonatantine II. who wished ta 
give the point to Gliarlemagne ; or whether 
Baldwin, while he was King of Constan- 
tinople, pawned it ti> the Yeneiians; from 
wbcim it was recovered by S. Louis, King 
of France. However, in 149^1 Bajazet the 
Second, Sultan of Constantinople, sent the 
part, which did not contain the point , as 
a present to Pope Innoceut VIII. to indnce 
faim not to protect his brother Zi^m , who 
dispated the tbnoie. The pope sent a solemo 
embasBy to receive it; and for a long time 
it wai preserved in the Vaticftn. In l5oa 
it waa placed in a magnificent ohapel, where 
was the statue uf Longinns. But when this 
chapel was destroyed by Julius II. it was 
removed to the care of St. Veronica , where 
it baa remained ever since. Benedict XIV 
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in one bia Works, (i) ataum ds, ttut 

while he waa caiiua of this Basilica, he had 
the exact measure of ihe point sent fainn 
from the Chapel Ruyul at Paris; and that 
after comparing tlie two together , they cop> 
responded so exactly , that no manner 
donbt could reaiain as to the identity of 
the two relics. It should be mentioned, thatr 
another lance is preserved in Nuremberg, 
whicli makes similar pretensions; but the 
orthodox give tlie pri^ference to ihia in St. 
Peter's (a). It would be curious to trace 
the pedigree of the Nuremberg lance up to 
that which was found at Antioch, and for 
which poor Barthelemy was burnt (3). There 
is aiiotlier preserved in the Monastery of 
Eitch'maiadzen , in Armenia (4); and part 
of the sacred lance is mentioned ia a list, 
of relics, which were OBCe in an English 
Church (5). 
Then relics are exhibited on Oood-Frida j - 

fi) Da Baltfle. ot C>a«i!x. IV. p. a, c. xut. o. il 
('l)B>roDiD>,iKl (11.919. 

(31 At Ihe di»DUiti»n mDnnsir'iM in EiqUnd.ln |93S, 
■ mniig Ihe relici preserved in Ihe Alib«y of Rading ml an 
ingtl Willi oiiB wiiig. ihjit liod brought oier Ibg qar'f bwd 
which pierud our S.>i<]iir'i ti,U. 

«) Porl.r'. Tr.«l. . vol. i. p. 189. 

(SJ Dngdile, HiniiM. Tol. i. p. iij. 
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and other days. No one is allowed to visit 
tUe place where they are feepl, unless he has 
the rank ufacaaou. And tho^je sovereigns 
or illustrious persons, who have sought this 
privilege, have first the honorary dignity of 
canon conferred apoQ them. 

In each of the upper niches are two 
twisted columns, apparently of white 
marble, which are said to luve been brought 
by Tiius from the temple at Jerusalem, or 
according to some (i) from the temple of 
Diana at Epiiesus. -Tiieir anliquity is pro- 
bably consider.ible; and R^,lF,,eI seems to have 
copied them in lii.s carloon of tlie heating 
of the lume man In frniit of the temple. The 
four pillars, which srippurt the B.ildacchino 
are also taken froin them. Tiiefc were 
twelve of these twisted pillars in the old 
church, which stood in front of the high al- 
tar. Two others stand in the chapel of the 
I^oly Sacrament: another is in the chapel of 
theCniciGz; and the twelfth was broken in 
tbetemoval. Anastasiusiin his 11 feof Gregory 
III. mentions, that this Pope in "j^o, placed 
six volabiles (or volutiles ) colamnas ruund 
the altar, and that he had thom from the 
eurch Entychius. Six other* were already 



(1) Tiirri(liud(G:jpt.V*t. 
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there. It seems probable, that the pillars in 
the present cburcb are those meatioD^d by 
Anas ta si us. 

The concave part of the cupola is filled 
vith mosaics, esecuted in the time of Cle- 
ment VIII. and on the ceiling of the lanteru 
is another mosaic of GdJ the Father. Some 
of the proportions are as follow (i). From 
the cornice immediately ahuve the pillars 
to the aperture of the lantern, 170 feet: 
from thence to the top of the cross 110; 
which added to the height ofthe supporters 
(178) m^ikes llie whole distance from the 
floor of the church to the top of the cross 
438 feet. The internal diameter of the cu- 
pola is 1 40 feet, which is two feet less thaa 
that of ilu dome of the Paatheon. But at 
.St. Peter'atbere is an inner and an ooter 
vail to the cupola, batween which is tbe 
staircase: so that the diameter ofthe whole 
is I gS fiiet. 

The ascent to the top is tolerably easy. 
It commences by a succession of inclined 
plains without any steps, up which it is 
said that a carriage might he driven. From 



(i) TiM diiMiiiioasordl tht parKtf ttbbolUivujlia 
wn It UieBntDftbeitaireiw lodiq Bp U Iha capol*. TUi 
bpnlublf UisraaittKCiinl«MGaqBlar*ll.uiilMUch Ikm 
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the roof of the cburch, the cupolas (of wfaicli 
there are aiz oval iud fbui* octaDgulur , be- 
side the great one) give it mare the ap- 
pearauce of a town than any thing else , so 
astonishing is the size. A great crack maj 
be observed iq ibe roof of the nave, which 
probably took place in the original settling 
of the building . From hence , by different 
stairciises, and at length between the two 
walls of the rupola, we come to the ball, 
which is said lo contain sixteen persons , 
and is twenty -fuLir feel in circumference. 
From the balustrade outside of the ball, it 
is not difficult to mount lo the bottom of 
the cross by an iron ladder, which is in 
part quile perpendicular , 'and p^aps for- 
midable. The cross is thirteen feet high. 

Alarm has frequently been felt for the 
strength and safety of the cupola,aDd at dif- 
ferent times it has be«i asserted lo be about 
to full. Between the inner and outer curves 
several bands of iron may be observed: two 
of these were alTised when the building was 
first raided, and the others have been added 
subsequently. The Marquis Poleni publish- 
ed a work upon the subject, ;ind in the 
Lettere Pittor'iche are some original letters 
of his, dated I744- states that the bands 
of iron, which were placed in his time , 
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weighod 148407 pounds. Thecupolitof the 
Duomd at Florence has critckeil eveu worse 
tbao that of St. Peter's, but no biiiuU of 
iron have been used. It may be mentioned 
that the lead in tlie cupola is obliged to be 
(considerably |rcpaired, if not renewed, about 
every teu yeiirs, from llie corrosive eifect of 
iLe Scirocco, wlii«li llii; Grot'ks and Latins 
called £uronotus.The hciit uf the siui is alsu 
said to be sometimes so iiUeiise, th.iL it al- 
must melts the lead. I have beard it (Ui:i>- 
tioiied, as an observation of the late profes- 
sor Playfjir, that tbis ioimense building 
absorbed so much beat during the summer, 
that it neverwboilydiscbargedit tbrougboul 
the winter; and certainly thewarm tempera- 
ture of tbis church daring the cold weather 
at Rome is very rem* rkahle. 

S. JOHN LATERAN. 

Tbis holds the second rank as a Basilica, 
though in former times it appears to have 
been superior to S. Peter's; and the chapter 
of iheLateran even now take precedence. 
Over [be door is this inscription: iSffC/woH- 
Cla Lateranensis Ecclesia, ainn'uiin itrbis 
et orbis Ecdesiarum Mater eC Caput. 
When u oew pope is elected, uue of tbe 
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first ceremonies is lo Uika posiearitm of the 
Latsran Basilica , which is done in great 
state and with a solemn procession. He is 
also crowned here. Its name is said to be 
derived iromils being built on tliesile of (he 
palace of PlantiusLuterunus.whowas named 
for consul in 65, but was put to deatli by 
Nero for being privy to the conspiracy 
of Fiso: ( l) ur it was perhaps named from 
another Claudius Lateranus, who was consul 
A. D. 198, and a particular fiiend of the 
emperor Sept. Sevecus. It has also heen cal- 
led AurcQ, from ihe splendour of its decor 
ations,8ndCoiistantiuiaiia, from its foiiiKl- 
rer. The buildings to be noticed are the 
Church itself with llie Palace aniiexsil, the 
Baptistery, and the Scala Santa. OX itew 
the Baptistery is the oldest, and is said to 
have been erected by GonstaDtiiie, when he 
was bap lized by Si. Sylfester. 

Guiccardini, (3) noticing the tradition of 
Cunstantine having given loPope Sylvester 
the city of Romeaud other towns i.nd dis- 
tricts of llaly, adds, that .so far fi um this 
being geiterally believed, it was argued by 
sume, that all the storm about CwistButiiie 

(iJTidiin, An-Kt' e.6n. 

(1) Ub. iv. ■ . ■ . 
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and Sylvester were irotrue , and that they 
lived at difierent timea. We know for certain' 
(al least there is no reason to doubt the ec- 
clesiastical histones(i) ill this particular) 
that Pope' Sylvester reigned from 3i4 to 
335; and it is equally certain, tlint Con- 
slantine gained his yictory over Maxentius 
in 3ia, and reigned till 33'^, so that he un- 
doubtedly might have been biiptized by 
Pope Sylvester. The remark of Giiicciardini 
would lead us to carry our scepticism loo 
far: and with respect to Coiistantine's ce- 
lebrated donation to the papal sec, the argn- 
ment of the Protestants i"s siiicly weakened 
by denying tlie two personages to have 
Jieen contemporary. For if we can show, that 
the emperor might have given the ten poral 
isovereignty of Bome to the Pope, and yet, 
notwithstanding bis greet seal for Cbristi- 
onity, he did not so bestow it, this surely 
makes more against the anion of the tem- 
poral and spiritual power, than if we laboar 
to prove by dcites that they did not live at 
the same lime. With respect to this ques- 
tion, which has excited so much controver- 
sy , thus much is certain , that Gonstantine 

(SiSoioiDBalitgioihiahislorj wilb Mjing Itut Cooilan- 
Un* >Dil SflrwU^ *» conUaifoririM. 
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and Sylvester were contemporaries : it is 
also now allowed on all hands, that the 
preteiided deed of doaatioa is spiiritms- 
Hincmar, Bidiop of Rhmnu , is generally 
said to be the firsi to mention it, and lie 
did not write till 85a; though Mosheim, the 
Protestant histurl^ii, thinks that itexisted 
lu the eighth ceiilury. The style is exces- 
sively barbarous, and tlie da te is undoubted- 
ly false: fur the year assigned is 3i5, and 
the deed makes mention of the baptism of 
Constantine as having taken place then; 
which is certaiuly not correct. But what ia 
stronger than all, Rome for a long time 
after remained subject to the Greek em- 
perors, and the popes acknowledged their 
sovereignty. 

The hiiptism of Constantine was also unco 
a subject of conlroversy. B-jronius positively 
asserts, that he was baptized by Pope Syl- 
vester, assigns to it the year 3a4> Qnd con- 
troverts all the arguments of those whu 
maiatain the contrary. Eusebius, how- 
ever, (i) who wrote in the fullowiog, reign, 
expressljr says, tliat he was baptized fur the 
first time immediately before bis death: 



(OLibofCoutliialia* lili.iT.c.Si.SB*t9oS<naBgiii 
h. lit. c 19. 

T. It. 10 
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aad this opinian is now entertained hj all 
-Protettaat writers, (i) and bj aomo Catb»- 
liC6. (a) There was a mosaic in the old 
cbnrch, which represented the circnmstaoce, 
under which was written, - 

We may now proceed to speak of tlie 
Baptistery, which is said to liave been built 
by Omataatiiie. It is octangular, uod orna- 
mented with several ancient culumns : two 
of porphyry with the cornice over them are 
particularly observable at the door , which 
leads to the Basilica. The interior is certain- 
ly curious, and the architecture bespeaks 
an age, wlien taste had sadly degeneruted: 
but it has not on the whole tliat appearance 
of antiquity, which I had attached to a 
buiUing of the fourth century. I have sines 
discovered, that PaUadio considered it to be 
modern, and made of the spoils of ancient 
buildings. (3) The font is evidently intend- 
ed for immersion , and occupies a great 
proportion of the building. Anastaaius (4) 

(i) VLdeGil.bop, c. ao. 
(1) V^nm, Petiiiui, tVc- 

(3) Virle hi) work apoa ArcbllKtun. lib. !>. c. i6. 
" (4) ViU SflvHt. A dociiplioa of the anuim«it* of (Im 
foul iDij «ln U wm la PUlioi- 
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describes llie font as being of porphyry, and 
covered entirely botli 'williiii and witliout 
with silver, of which the weight was 3ooS 
pounds. la the middle of the font was a 
column of porphyry. It is only used on the 
Satiirdiiy before Easter, for baptizing Jews 
»r other infidels, who have been converted 
to Christianity- The custom of having a 
baptistery distinct from the church is to be 
found in many Italian towns. Tliey are ge- 
nerally round. At Florence and at Pisa 
baptisms could only be performed in one 
public fonL At Paroia- aUo tb« baptistery 
is detached fram tbe Doomo. 
- The BasilrcB , as it now atoiiids, is to bs 
dated from ths lime ofXilemeat V. as the 
old church, (said abo to have bees bsiJtbjr 
CondtitBtine,) was burnt in i3o8. Nicephc^- 
rus expressly says (i), that Constantine 
built it, and took tbe spade into his own 
hunds to turn up the soil fur a beginning. 
This is commemorated in the morning pray- 
ers for the ninth of November. The fuui.d- 
ation was probably about tbe year 3a3. 
Leo III. about 800 , bad added very much to 
tbsold church, BuxtSergiua III. in go3, almoBt 
rebuilt it, a* it had suffered an earth- 
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quake ten ymn beSire. Several of the BtK- 
ceediog popes added to and oraameiited the 
new church, wbich Clement Y. began, and 
the rasgnificeat portico waa added bj Sex- 
tus V. In this is a colossal statue of Con^ 
etantine fuuiid in his baths. This perhaps 
should not be called a portico, as there 
is no projection from the building: bat 
1 use the terra rdther in its ancient sense 
a colonnade, exteuding alung the whole 
front , and forming the entrance to the 
church. 

Here, as at St. Peter's, it might be ibougbl 
desiderable,tliat there had been a projecting 
portico: but the designs of the two build- 
ings are considerably different; and if we 
complain of a want of simplicity in St, 
Peter's, Tre shall do so much more .at the 
Lateran , where the fondness of the lulian 
arcbitects for overioading their buildings 
with ernaments and breaking them into 
minute parts has been most luxuriaotly 
displayed. Here, as at St. Peter's, some part 
of the bod effect may be ascribed to tlte 
necessity of constructing a balcony for the 
papal benediction: a recess of this kind in 
the front of a building is not urnameulal , 
and other similar niches have been added 
'for the sake of nniformity. On the top are 
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fifteen afetuM of our Sanoor and nrloiu 
saints. From ibe colonnade there are fivi 

entrances into thechorclijinthc middle odo 
is a bronze iloor, which came from whut lit 
called the Temple of Peace-ill the Forudi.' 
Tliat to the right of it is the Porta Santa. 

The interior is divided into five aisles, 
and in the pillars of the nave are culos.^nl 
statues of the twelve Apostks, some of 
which are fine S[)ecinieDs of sculpture. The 
high iiltar contains the heads of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. At the altar of the sacrament, 
in the north transept, are two bronze 
columns, which are asserted to be the same 
which were constructed by orderof Augus- 
tus, after the battle of Actiuni, from the 
beaks of the enemy's ships, and which 
Virgil is snpposed to allude to, when he 

— wnU mifHilM *m cahani. — GfOrj. ill, 39. 
One of the richest chapels in Rome is in this 
church , that of tlie Corsini family. Tbe 
tomb of Clement XIl. who reposes here, 'm 
formed of a noble antique urn of porphyry 
brought from the Pantheon. (1) It is com- 

[OThii ii not Iht only iniUnceuf a Papn ureaphitiK 
Mag nrainnlcd ts noilniora pops. Tb* tomb ofln- 
oocrat IL Ml Gnnirij that oflUdrfan. 
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jaoalj Mid} but witfaont nay fimadation, to 
Invecantaiatd the remainB of A^rippo. U ia 
kiunra that he was buried in the Mautolaum 
of Aogastns. (a) I have already had occaskiQ 
to mentioD, that ia the Triht^e there ai» 
four pointed arches; aud aa inscriptioa 
states that this part of the church was 
erected by Nicolas IV, Vfho reigned from 
1 388 to 1 393; so that this must be a portion 
which escaped the fire in 1 3o8 , and is the 
oldest part of the whole. Some mosaics in 
the concave part of the Tribune are curious 
from theiranliquity, hut otherwise extreme- 
ly rude and ugly. 

The adjoining paluce was built by Gon- 
stantine and fur more than a thousand years 
the popes made it their residence. Sextus 
V. rebuilt it in its present magnificent 
£xm: and in 1693 InooceDt XII. tnriwd H 
into a hospital for the poor. 

Very near to the Basilica is the Satda 
&mtti. Part of this bflmged to the original 
church, Kod escapadthafireof i3o8. Soxtiw 
y. fuided the portleo and fire staircases. Ii 
w that ia the middle which givoa the name 
to .the biolding. It ia said to ha«a been santi 
frpm Pilate's house in Jerusalem to iHeUnaj 

(0Dla,lib.S4, . 
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and people are allowed to ascend it only on 
their knees- It is composed of twenty-eight 
steps of marble; but they were wearing 
away so fast from the devotion of the faithful i 
that long ago they were cased with wood.* 
This covering has been twice renewed, and 
the third already gives great proofs of the 
effect of constant attrition. Wlioever stops a 
few minutes near this place may haveabund- 
ant opportunities of seeing this operation 
perfornaed: people of all ranks and ages may 
be (Swerved ascending; and as it tukm about 
three minntea to complete the tasic, it mt»t 
be extremely disagreeable and ialiguing. 
They return by one of the lateral slaircasesj 
vhich, not having the same sanctity as the 
first, may be descended iu tlie ordinary 
way. 1 never passed by the pluce without 
seeing some persons climbing on their knees, 
and generally a considerable number. To a 
Roman Catholic no douht there is merit in 
the act itself; but there is also at the top a 
very sacred p;iiiiting of our Saviour to at- 
tract bis devotiun, and to encourage him in 
tfae talk, beside several relics of -peculiar 
iinctity. (i) As this picture claims to be a 

Ci)OrtlieRl;» pmcTTcdip thechurcb, Ihemoit remul. 
•ble ire.pirt Dflhe cradle, anho williaul «iid, orthi 
barleJ'lcHiciiinJ Qjhei, Itia lableoClbsliit lupim, piit dTlIm 
poi^ ioIm, ud of tlu reed iriuch vtucb Cbiitt mi mitun- 
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eorrect representation of oar Savioar, it 
may be mentioned, that it is five feet eigbt 
inches bigfa. It represents our Savioar at 
the age of twelve, and was begnn to be 
painted hj St. Luke, but he found it mira- 
culously fiuished fur him. 

Oit one of Llie sides of this huiliiing is a 
curious mosaic, preserved siace the lime of 
Leo IIL or a little earlier: he comreienced 
his reign in -jgS. la design, as might be 
expected, it is extremely rude; hut it is 
valuable from its antiquity, and as proving 
in some degree, if we may argue from this 
art to that of puiiuiiig, that in the ninth 
century the latter art must have been in 
some state of progress towards the perfection 
which it afterwards attained. We are not 
wholly without materials for tracing the 
hittory -of painting timiugh the darkest 
agee; and its existence aeenu never wliolly 
lo have ceased. Anastasios tells us, that Pope 
Symmachus ornamented St. Peter's with 
mosaics, and St. Paul's with paintings: be 
reigned from 498 to 5i 4- We have meotuui 
of a painting of the Transfignratioo ^ exe- 
cuted at Naples in the time of Justinian 
(537-65). So that under the Goths the art 
was not wholly extinct; and nnder their 
sncceMors, the Lombards^ we have still 
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aome tNcu of it. The same AMitorius 
nteDliona seTeral diprches bning ornBinctU*- 
ed witb iDiwaiD-wjorb in the seventh nixL 
Mgbtb cCQtiinc*. Ha bIm anppliM us with 
more direct, evidenoevv to .pamting; far, 
■ccordiug to bini, Joha VII. (7o5) h»d 
Teral pictivo executed in the ohHFCbet of 
Rome; Gregory III. (73i ) ornanMnted 
many cbiircbes in this manner; and be 
makes particular mention of a painting in 
the I^teran , in the time of Pope Zachariaa 
(74 1) ;uiti Paul I. (757). Adrian I. (7G3) also 
eniplojed painters, and he was tlie im- 
mediate predecessor of Leo III. in whose 
lime the mosaic at the Saala Santa was 
cjtecutc'd. The portraits of the popes in St. 
Pijul's are some uf the oldest specimens uf 
painting now existing in or near Rome; 
but on a large scale, there is niilliing so 
ancient as some frescos on ihc \vall of a 
cbapel, wbicb stands on the left of ibe Ap- 
pian Way. It is culled by soma a teigple of 
Saecbus, Bsd was dedicated by Urban VIII- 
to St. Urban I. Lanzi tbinks them aa old 
H loii- There ia a couaideraUe degree of 
ej^rit in'the desigas. 1 

This mosaic baa also been cited , with 
« very different view, 1^ tbe authors of 
10* 
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L' Art de verifier les Dates, (i") and Mars- 
tori. (3) It represents our Sariour giving the 
keys to St. Peter witU one hand, and with 
the other a standard to a crowned prince, 
bearing the inscriptioD , Constantine V ; 
from whicli it has beea argued, that the 
authority oftlie Greek emperors over Rome 
had not entirely ceased at that time. Con- 
stantine v.. began his reign in 780. 

The Egyptian Obelisk, which stands in 
front of liiis Basilica , and is the highest i> 
Bome, has been already meationed. 

S. HARU HAG6I0H£ 

iff 8» called, betiaiue it w» tbeUrgett choM^ 
■dedicated to the Vm^ib. It ranks tbird 
among the Basiliote. K ia alto kamta hy 
the name-flf S. Maria ad Nives, frtiiB a vision 
vrbicbFope Liberius and John, I^trician 
of Roma, had of a miraculous fall of snow, 
wh^h extended as far as the limits of the 
present ebarch. This story is re^seoted in 
one of tbe cbapds. 

Xhosswbo eipcess disappointment at tbe 
front of St. Peter's, and object to tbe archi- 
tecture of St. S<Aia Laterau, will probabty 

(i}Tmd.I. p. iGi.. 
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be equally dissatisfied witli S. Maria Mag- 
giore. Without entering into a detail of the 
building, or repeating what perhaps has 
already been considered impertinent in en 
account of Boman. edifices, I cannot help 
observing , that the i^hole effect produced 
by this church is by uo means proportion- 
ate to the grandeur ttf its size and the la. 
bonr of the execution. A building of these 
dimenMons in stone must always command 
so in e degree of admiration ; hut the great 
difference between the simple architecture 
of ancient Greece, mid the overlQadi;d alter- 
ations introduced by modern It.ily, is this, 
that the former does not always forcibly 
strike the eye at the first view , and some- 
times even conveys an idea of beiiviness ; 
but every succeeding esiimlnation discloses 
new beauties; iho eye is never weary with 
contemplating it, and li perfect recollection 
of its purts remiiiiis upon the- metuory. The 
cMse is very dilfei-c.it wiUi s„rh huiklings as 
S. Maria M;iggiorc; at the fn-st appi-oach a 
great idea uf grandeur is raised by such a 
prodigious edilice; the multitude of parts 
into which it is divided, (ind the variety of 
ornaments, furnish the eye with snch a 
rapid succession of objects for a few min- 
uteSj that there is do room for any feeling 
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but that of adrairatKm; bat this vmf abtuu}* 
ance of wiamciits soou destroys th« efi^ 
which it had itsdf raised : fur impressioas 
to be lasting, there must be ao malj aad 
a distinctness in them; whateyer dbtracls 
the attention , prevents the mind from ' 
cnjojiag pleasure ; and whenever we haVe 
no definite idea of an object which we have 
seen, it is impossible that we can be anxious 
to repeat the contemplation of it. Few per- 
sons, whu Iiave made a single visit to Pees- 
tutn, would be unable Lo give a rough sketch 
ofthe temples: after residing some months 
in Rome, who could draw from memory 
tlie front of S. Maria Maggiure? 

It was this which made roe diasalisfied 
with this Basilica whenever I passed it, and 
deters me at present from attempting a 
description of its architecture. Whether the 
above remarks may be allowed to be just or 
no, a narrow brick tower, which rises above 
the whole, must by all be considered ex- 
tremely ugly. I should imagine it lo be a 
remnant of the former edifice; but as the 
whule has been built at various limes, it is 
difficult to assign a date to any particular 
part. The church is said to be as old as 353, 
the pontificate of Liberins, having been 
&unded by John, Vatrician of Rome: but 
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it fau been restored and ornaineQted hjr 
MTenl. succeeding popes. Seztus HI. ntbaitt 
it ia 4^3f and the farm of the iDterior hes 
probably continneil the same ever- rince 
that tinie.'£ugenitis IILaddod ibc portico 
in fntDt , A. D. i iSoj and Gregorj XIII. 
repaired it ia i575.'Smtin V. and Panl'V. 
contribtited inach towards the ornaiminb 
of the exterior. 

The interior has three aisles, and along 
the middle one are thirty-'six Ionic pillars 
of white marble, which have a beautiful ef- 
fect. They are undoubtedly ancient, and 
perhaps came from the temple of Juno Lu- 
cina, which stood here. There is a good op- 
portunity at Rome of viewing the three dif- 
ferent orders of architecture in ancient 
columns appropriated to modern churches. 
In the one which we are now describing, 
we have the Ionic, at St. Paul's there is a 
double rowof Corinthian pillars, unrivalled 
in beauty and proportion; (i) and at S. 
Pietro iD Vincoli, thongfa the pillars of the 
nave are not in so perfect a state as in the 
two former, we are enabled to admire the 
simplicity of the Doric: At S. Maria Maggio- 

(1) Anolher ktIci orCorinlhino calumnt nuy bs men in 
Ih* Omrct of An Cell, bat TC17 iolinot in elcguce la tbtat 
of St. IWt. 
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Vetba roof will -problMy be cun side red as 
iDO'low, and tbe effect produced by this 
douUe row of Ionic columns is diminisiied - 
from tliis cause. The mof itseirdeaerves to 

he mentioned, as beiUg gilt, la iSoo-, with 
llie first gold whicU came frbm Peru, and 
which was a present from Ferdiuaitd and 
Isabella of Spain lo the Pope. The mosaics 
which ;ire over [lie pillors of llm iia^e , and 
in the ti ihuue, ^is old as 4J4. Among 
the cl^apcls, llial -if the Barghese family 
deserves lo he examined fur the richness of 
its (lecu rat ions. 

Over tlie altar of the Virgin is one of 
those numei'OQS pictures, which is said to 
have been the work of St. Luke; and on the 
wall near to it may be read a pope's bull, 
declaring it lo be the work of St. Lube tha 
EtwigaUtt. Notwilhstanding this kiglt at)> 
thorityT' and the notion prevalent in Italy 
ofSt. Luke having been a painter as well 
as a pbysican, it is Dot now coDsidered a 
matl«r of faith . It has been supposed hj 
some who are very competent to )udge, that 
the mistake arose from confounding a paint- 
er of the twelfth century , called Luca San- 
to, with tbe Evangelist. Lanzi, himself an 
ecclesiastic of high rank, who has so ably 
written the history of painting, asserts tlUs 
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as owjeniable., and ridicules (lie absardity 
of tUose who are credulous etiuugli to bold 
the olber opiaion. Lanzi had perliaps nevet* 
wen tbe pope's bull in Santa Muriu Maggio- 
ns. Tiruboachi, however, without maintuin- 
■iitg tbe professional taleiUs of ihe Erange- 
list, seenis clearly to proye^ thai Lhe notion 
was prevalent as early as the eighth cen- 
tury. (1) He might even havesaid the fifth. 
For we are told that Eutlocia , tlie . wife of 
the Emperor Theodosius II., sent from ber 
exile at Jerusalem about ibe year 44^ to 
Fulcberia , the Emperur's liater, a portrait 
of tbe Virgin, wbicb was painted by St. 
.Luke (3^ So tlialtbeQotionof Laozi, haw^ 
everjugeoious^'Caonot alb^^ber accoont 
Sur the tradition, tboagb it -may ezpldin 
tbe cause of its btcoming mora {>reTat«iit. 
•Dodwell (i) meDtioDB an itnage of tbe Vir- 
gia at Ucgaspdia in Arcadia, nbich issaid 
to have been made by St. Luke. He appears 
to mean a statue; so that the Evangelist 
was a sculptor as well as a painter. It is 
certain that the Gnostics in the second 
century bad pictures and statues uur 
Saviour, which were said to be tbe work'af 

{i)Toin.iii.p.rta.liU!T.p.45B. 

(1) Tlw(xlor.Xei;t<.r. CollKln. lib. i. iail. 

<3J Tnnb ta Gncca. t^. (!■ p> 4^ 
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Paaluu Filiite: (i) and Eunbiiu aMcrto, 
that be had oeeo portraito of the Apoatlea 
Paler and Paul, as well a« of oar SaviDtir 
lutnaeU (b). In the charcli of SS. Damenlca 
«iul.Siato is Biiolber pictim oftl» VirgiH=, 
also declared by papal autlienty to b4 the 
work of Luke the Evangelist. The popes 
are perhaps not inHiUible as connonsenra . 
Moiitfiiucun says, (3) lliat there are seven 
paiiilintis witli these prelensioiis in Rome. 
Du pill and Tillemont, the French eccle- 
siastical historians, totally reject the notion: 
but Cave seems inclined to attach some 
credit to an inscription dug up near the 
Church of S. Marid in Via Lata, where were 
t he words .... una e VII a B. Luca Depictis. 
The academy of painting at Rome is called 
that of it. Luke, and was founded in i473- 
- Id frottt of ' this ohureh is one of the 
liaDdsonwst Corinthiaa pitlara. any where 
to be seen. It came from the Temple of 
Peace in the Forum, and was placed here 
by Paul V. in i5i3. It is of white marble, 
forty-seven feet high without the pedestal 
and capital. Not far From this is anutber 
little pillar of very mean architecture, Bur- 
et) IrcDiui Bdr. Har. lib. i, c. 34. 
m am. Etcl. lib. oil. c. 18. 
<))DUr.lul.p.ioa. 
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mounted by a crosa, erected in memory of 
the absolution given by Clement VIII. to 
Henry (V. of l-'rance, in i%5, upon Ins 
conversion to the Burnish religion. Henry 
IV. himself hiid the piUar erected, with 
this inscription on the principal part of it, 
Jn hoc signo vincei. This passed at first fur 
very Catholic, until it was observed thut 
the part, on which the inscription was plac- 
ed, is shaped in the form of a cannon, and 
tfaat be had realty attributed to hia artil- 
Wy wUt thay had talea to be addresud 
to heaven (i). 

S. CBOGE IN GERUSALEMME, 

though not the next BMijica in pmat at 
size, yet comes next \a order, as being 
vilhin the wails . A cburcb was erected here 
by Constanline, and in his time this part* 
of Rome was undoubtedly much more in- 
habited than it is at present. S. Croce now 
stands quite alone, with nu buildiuga near 
it. That the case was different formerly is 
evident from the ruins close to it, one of 
which has been called the Sessorium, and 
the church from this cause is styled Ba^i- 

fl) Sp»nM'iiU«c«WM,> a* 
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lica Sessoriana. It had iU present name fioni 
a third part of the true cross being deposit- 
ad here by Heleaa. There were also placed 
hare two of the thorns, one of the thirty 
pieces of silver,. the superscription, aiid 
partof tbe cross of tbe good .thief.. In the 
year 149a a lUtle chest was fiiuod in aaa 
of the walls which contained the inscrip- 
tion: it was in red letters, and much de- 
coyed, UlESrS MAZIREMVS RES JVDAEOR, 

The church was aUo calleJ in Gerusalem- 
me, because some soil was brought from the 
Holy-Lund at the same time, part of nhick 
was placed undernealh the churchy and 
part over the roof. 

It was repaired by Gregory II. who 
reigned 7i5-3i , when it is slated to have 
been without a roof, and in a great state 
of dtlapldsdoD. It was rebuilt by Lucius 
II. in 1 144 > 'id the facade was added by 
Benedict XIV.. It is small , and in no re- 
spect deserving of ranch attention j aov 
^Hmld I have mentioned it at all , if it did 
not bear the rank of a Basilica. It was in 
this church that the Pope used to consecrate 
the golden rose, which be sent annually 

(i)SoiDmeD Riicas pirlicultr ■ccoant of the diKOTsrir of 
tUi iuerif tioD iu tin Ibrie luiiuigM at Jeniulan, lib. fU 
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to mme scmreigti or oth» great pemm^ 
This ciutom seems at firat to have bsen « • 
religious one, anil is said by aoaio to be a* 
old as the fifth century. Urban V. was the 
first Pope who lent the rose as a nark -at 
favour lo a foreign sovereign (i). It watr 
first presented to the Pope by the people 
of Rome on ilie 4lh Sunday in Lent, and 
worn by him during tlie celebration of mass. 
Some relics preserved lirre are curious; such 
as, ihe linger, wbich Thomas thrust into 
our Saviour's side ; part tif the sponge, on 
which the vinegar was put; part of the vest 
without seam; part of tlie veil and hair of 
the Virgin Mary; some earth from Mount 
Calvary, sto in od Jiy. Cbrisi'tt.blMiiii' part uf 
tb« atone on which ibe sn^ stood when 
be saluted Maryj some ofifaa maailR; part 
of Aaron's rod, wbicb bndded; a tootli of 
St. Peter} part of the stone where Christ 
was bwti ; and some bones of 'f homa k 

S. PAXIL'S (a). 

Tbe tbree ramai ning BasilioEa are without 
the walls. That of St. Paul ia mudi the 

(1) Ii'XtaIaitIIiit.daCiiiHllidtCM»lMea,p.59B-3. 
l») I luTc ilut dHQriptiw u It ■t<M4 ip U* DM tMr 
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fiueMt, and would he umong the bindsonest 
of the Roman churches, if it wan ia hotiev 
condition. Before the Rsforoution the Kiog 
gf EagUnd wna pratector of it, bs the Em- 
peror ieufSl. Peter's, the King of Francfi 
,^of St. Jobo Luteran ,aHd the King of Spain 
ofS. MarU Haggiore. It is about i '/. mile 
out of the' Porta S. Paolo, and it is per- 
haps owing to its situation that it has been 
so much neglected. There Wi.9 formerly a 
portico fiom the gJle to the cbufch , which 
is now eiilirely removed. Procopius meu- 
tioiis this portico and other buildings conti- 
guous to the church, and says it was distant 
thirteen stadia from Rome. But the iiite-. 
riiir and exterior present b sad appearance 
of inattention, and in the midst of our ad- 
miration for such a magnificent structure, 
we are disgusted with the damp and dirt 
which disfigure it. 

T)ie first thing wluch struck me in ap- 
imaching it was a series of Gothic windows 
ia the side facing the cit^; the onlj in- 
stance of the klud which I had seen about 
Borne. These have already heeu mentioned, 
when it was stated, that they were an ad- 

liM. Tha ChuKh at S. Paul bu lioca bno InrBt to lb* 
immd: bul umm tMdcn mil pmlnpi iririi (o bin Iks i»- 
(•riftlMlaC It iMMlTtd. 
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dittofl of the tenth centory. I find mention 
of tm pariods, when the cfiiircb onderwent 
considerable rapsir. Leo III. who reigned 
from lo 8)6, restored the ruuf, which 
bad been thrown down b^ an earthqnuke, 
and built the arch near the tribiintr. In 
ii38 Innocent II. surrounded it with sti'ong 
walls, as ihe furmer ones were in a ruinous 
condition. Iti ihe interior there is uo ap- 
pearance of ihese windows, as they are 
completely blocked up , and those which 
give li<;lit to tlie cliurch ure sijuiire, in the 
spaces helween the poiulnd oiio.s. The two 
exterior aisles are lower than the rest of 
the church, and evideully of a later clule. 

The Basilica itself is in point of anti- 
quity one of the most curious in the neigh- 
buurbood of Rome. It was begun by Theo- 
dueins iu 386, and finished by Hunorius in 
: but there was a Banlica here before, 
Itailt by Gonatantine, Baronius (i) quotes 
an original letter, aa Mill euating, which 
Valentiniauasr TbeodosiiM, and Arcadiua 
wrote lo Salluatias, prefect of lb« city, ex- 
horting bim to enlarge the Chnrcb of St. 
Paul; which bad been bniltby Constant- 
ine, but -waa confined in its dimeusittiut 

(■}Altl»}«rtait. 
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by the road iti^.tfa* tiw- Same yeraes of 
Prudautins deserve to be inserted upon ifaia 
subject. Ha lived ill the reign of Hononos. 

Parlt*U*lItii1uiD i'„ui; vi> scrv-.^t U.tlcaiii, 

QuflringiC iTDuis cespii™ siulstrum. 
Itegia pcHDpa loci <ut. I'riiicepi bonui bii ucnTit irot, 

(JbuiilqMinagDlauDliituiD taEeati). 
BnctBolai t»bibui lufalvvit , ut omnil huixJaIa 

SiAdidll ct t'liiu fulfk Iii]u«ii [boi ciiIqdhu , 
DIttjagalt llllc,quH3U>ten>uso[da. , 

Sic pnU Tetnis floribiia reDiJeni. 

The last couplet alludes to a mosaic over 
tbe arcb of the nave, which is slill to be 
Men. Wecao hare no doubt, that this is 
the ancient- edifice, or at- least great part 
of it, frotn the circumstance of the pillara 
in the aave, which I shall sburlly meation. 
The portuio was erected bj Benedict XIII, 
and the bronze gate in the middle was cast 
io 1070, at CsnstantiuopU. This front -is 
not made use of at present as an entraoce, 
and can with difficulty he seen. There are 
some curious mosaics over it. 

The view of the iiilerioi- would be inag- 
uificeiit beyond description , if it h^d nut 
been so shamefully neglected. No church in 
Borne, except St. Peter^s, exceeds it in di- 
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ftWDskuM, this- being a6o feet long 'wilh- 
ont the triboDej an i36 wide : and-even St. 
Peter's can produce nothing equal to the 
forty Gorintliian pillars on each side of the 
nave. They are not all of the same marble , 
and consequently not of equal beauty ; but 
their lieiglils accord , beiiig fifty-lwo palms, 
and as age hus made a great impression upon 
Ihecolour of all of them, the difference is not 
apparent on a [general view. Twenty-four 
of Ihem are of ihe marble, called , from ils 
■variegated colour, Piivoiiazzo ; the rest are 
of Parian marble. Tli.^ principal ^lunn-y for 
the PaTonazzo or purple- spot ted marble was 
near the ciiy of Synnas, in Phr>-Ria: and 
perhaps it is the same with wh^it Piiiiy calls 
Alabandicusj from Alubauda iiiCaria, where 
it was found, as well as at Miletus, (i) He 
calls it black, or rather approaching t^pur- 
ple, and adds that it could be liquified by 
fire and run into glass. The Tariegnted 
marble of Synnas is mentioned by several 
ancient writers; (a) but the most detailed 
account of the quarries is to be found in 
Strabo, (3) who informs us, thai Sjnnadic 



(,)Lib. ««. e. i3. 

(i)Ib.c. 1. Mirlidl,lib.ii.Ep. 77. TilmlJ. lib. lii. d. 3. 
i3- Clmiriiia in Gatrop. 1. 3]i. Piiutant. c Sf!n. >. >4}- 
Lib. lU. 
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was a oaiBR giveo to tba marble tlw 

Uomaiifl , whereas the natives called it 

Docimites or Docimaean, from Bucimia, a 
»eighbouriiig village; " At first the quarry 
" produced only small pieces: but from the 
" expensive lasle of the Romans in the pre- 
" sent day, large pillars of a single block 
" arp dug out: they resemble the marble 
called in lh<?ir v^iric^-ation: 

"and nutwllh.tnn,lins ll.o dinicuky of 
" conveying SMch liurlliens to the sea, co- 
" lumns anil slabs of astonishing size and 
" beauty are transported to Rome." There, 
seems \a have been similar quarries in tha 
Isleof Scyros. (a) 

Itisge»erallysaid,lhat the pillars in the 
Saailica oFS. Paul , were taken from some 
more ancient building: (vide Voh I. p. 365) 
and it is not improbable that they came from 
the villa of Gordion, which«toodin the Via 
Pnenestina, and contained fifty columns of 
this marble. (3) Others think that they 
came from the Basilica ,£milia in the 
Fvmm. But the verses quoted above from 



(OlhumeanjMtnnditnd. i.p. S>7, that thii !■ whn t 
■m,M a\\ GimUaJiUitit, mi a» fira of Ibt apuU iitU 
iHH la tha VatmnHO. 

Oj J.Cir<lol.GiinU*B 3». 
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PruJeiilius prove llieir removal to have 
taten place when the church was built, aud 
Dot at any subsequent periud: for be distinct- 
ly luontitHis fiiur rows of coluinns, and he 
was contemporary with the Founder. It it- 
perhaps worthy of remark, that both Pru- 
dentins and Claudiau, who lived at the time 
of this cburcb being built, speak of ibe 
beauty of the Syooadic marble. I shonld 
not hesitate to pronunce these the finest 
assemblage of columns which Italy can 
hoaat. The interior is divided into five aisles, 
which contain in. all eighty pillars, and the 
whole number, which the church contains, is' 
said to be i38 , most of which are ancient. 

The pavement contuins several fragments 
of ancient inscriptions; but it has evidently 
been taken up at some time or other, and 
put down in an irregular manner, without 
regard to the former position of the stones. 
This must have been since the time of Sep- 
tus V. for the architects employed by him 
to build St. Peter's, Giacomo dclla Porta 
and Fontana, made use of the Ouor of this 
church to draw iheir designs for the cupola, 
there being no other place so convenient 
for tracing so vast a work. The antiquaries 
of the present day say, that it was Michel 
Angelo who made this use of the floor, in 
2. II. II 
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order to give the people of Rome aa idea of 
Ms pUa; but as it is Fontana bimseir who 
gives the accounts which have been stated 
above, (l) there gid be little donbt that the 
^tes and persons have been conlbuaded. 
Several curved lines are stld to be seea upoa 
the stoDe», but so broken, aitii iDterrnpted 
by a subsequent alteration- in their position, 
that little oi* oolhing can be traced of the 
genoal d«s^n.' Ovev the arch of the naTe 
ii a m<isaic as ctd as 4^0. 
. Upon the top of the pillurs are portraits 
at the popes from St. Peter to Pius VII. (a) 
Though we may not agree with the Catho- 
lics as to the authenticity of the earliest of 
this series, jet as being nearly the oldest 
paintings extant, (I mean with reference to 
the middle ages,) and as preserving lilieness- 
es of most if not all the popes since the 
fifth century, they certainly may be consi- 
dered valuable. Leo I. who began liis reigu 
in commenced the series, and had all 
his predecessors, up to his own time painted. 
These I am afraid we most allow to have 
been works of imagination; but it is reason- 

[1) Lib. *. c 16. 

(») ThB Calhwlnl of Slem fmaiet ■ limilir iniet of 
portnlu: md Ibnn are tinotf-dght poclniW of popciwba 
bir* bM cuuMiHil, IB IhaPuUu Cbqdl la tbi Viticu. 
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akla to a^pOBr, ibat after his lime ibey 
would Jwoaatiwed 1^ exh pontiff; thuugli 
ss U is itatad, tbak S. ftymoMcbus in 5t4 > 
Slid BeasAcit XIV. in 1^40, oootinMd tb« 
worii, tber» b»v* blffiB oecsnflaal i*- 
terrnptlufw. Pwb^ ^ej only reatoritd the 
paintings^ whicb bnl Buffered from time. 
Many of Ibem at* now i» a wretched condi- 
tioD, and aiiuoat entirvly.defucect. It is sin- 
gular tliat with the predecemor of the pre- 
sent pope the scries bad in a manner 
terminated, as it bad gone all round tlio 
oliurch, and ihe place appointed for PiiM 
VI. was immediately nest to Ibat ofS. Peter. 
It was a saying at Romsj in consequence of 
tliis circumstance, that they were lo have no 
more popes; a prediction which seemed at 
one ticne very likely to be accomplished . 
Pius Vn. Ii«s however recovered the ponti- 
lical Ihruiie, and having phtced his own 
portrail under th.it uf St. Peter, he has com- 
menced a new series, whicli may be conti~ 
nued to the same leiifjth as the former. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that 
tlie Human Catholics possess in autici|>atioii 
a lirt of all the popes who are to reiga till 
the end of tbe wwld. A countrymnn uf our 
own has the merit of having drawn up Ihis^ 
prophetic catalogue. St. Halachy was bora 
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at Armagh Id i094,aii<l became arctiliisliop 
of that see id 1 127: he redgoedbis boaonrs' 
in 1 135, and after working many miracles, 
be died in 1 1 48 at Clairvaux in France. It 
may be remarked, that he waa the first 
■aiot regularly canonized by ihe Kumish 
Church, (i) Among other proofs of his 
supernatural powers, he left a list of all the 
popes from Gelestin 11. 1 i^i, to the end of 
time.,The fact is now pretty well ascertained, 
that this was an invention of the cardinals 
assembled in conclave to elect a pope upon 
the JeaLh of Urban VII. in 1090. The par- 
tisans of Cardinal Simoiicelli , aflerwards 
Gregoi'v XIV. bruught forward this Mst as 
a prophecy of St. Malachy; and the words 
which were considered indicative of his 
election were, " de Anliquilate Urhis," the 
cardinal being a native of Orvieto, the Lalin 
name of which was Urbs Felus. Nu men- 
tion is made of the existence of such ti pro- 
phecy till 1600, when it was published by 
Arnold de Wyon a Benedictine of Doaay : 
and if we look to each prediction and its 
completion before the time of Gregory XIV. 

(i)lt«n»D0ttiil Ibe mirth cenlur; tbut tbt rigbt of 
cnoniulioD mi luled In lb* pops' (Iobe: befara which lins 
rn>viiKul comiciii , (nd emi biihopt, bud am&rtei tkit 
hanur. Almydcr 111. d^iTcd tbencf Uua rrlTil*|i. 
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ire aball osa very clearly, that tbe framer^ 
of it went apon good historical grounds; bu ^ 
afltr his time tbe application of iheprophe. 
eies IS extremely forced. To make this clear , 
I will give the three popes who succeeded 
each other immediately after tbe death of 
St. Malachy, and then the three who fol- 
lowed Gregory XIV. 

>(43.Ei<»lr{iTiberi>. Calotin II. Bom ■! • ciiUi 

do Uw Tiber. 

■ iff.lalniieiu (ipolM^ Luciiiill. Oribsfimilref 

OcciiMiDict 
ill BQlagiii. 

lljJ.El mitnitudine montil. Eugcsius HI. Of Grsudiniout 

lu these cases tbe agreemerit is very 
evident: but ii* tbe three cases which im- 
mediately follow Gregory XIV. there is » 
striking dlfierence. 

iSgi. PiaaTitiiiaBdlo. Iiaocnt IX. A nalive otB<y- 

■Sga. Cnic RobdIu. Clniait VIII. Oftha Aldn- 

brindiai &- 
nilj. Bid Is 
bt rtMcadad 
fnimlbant 
RmainCbri*. 

tbej 

brni>d^ in 

■6aS. Ondoiiu V!r. Leo XI. Ha mi toucd. 
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The last po^ , Pku TI. Jiad the sjwhok 

Peregrinus Jpoudmas, which of course 
waa Bccompllslied by his journey to Vienna. 
His holiness now reigning (i) is designated 
by Acfuila rapitx;avn\ though hisownchs' 
jKter weuld deserve a nruch more amiable 
JeacriftioB, yet the rapacity of the French 
Eagle haa certainly made his history sin- 
gular iimang that of all the successors of 
St. Peter; and it is well if the rapacity of 
the double eagle of Austria does not make it 
more so. It is interesting to know, that our 
countryman did not anticipate more than 
fourteen popes from the present time, who 
are predicted under the following emblems: 

I. CnuiictColuber. & Fides iotnpida 



]. Iteligia dcjnpulala. 14. De Gloria Olivx. 

TJie concluding words of tlio prophecy are 
these: " In ihe iasl persecution of the holy 
" BomaB Church, Peter of Rome shall be 
oatfae throne, who shall feed his Quck 
ID wany tribulatioDs . When these are 
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" past, the city npoa seven hills shall be 
" destroyed , and the awful ^odge sltall 
" judge the people (i). " 

Under the high altar is preserrsd thm 
body of St. Paul , which Gonstantine inclos- 
ed in ■ casMf brass, as he had done dial of 
St. Peter. It Ja generally supposed that be 
sufiered martyrdoqi in the year 65. Euse- 
bius and Siilpitius Severus say that he was 
beheaded ; and the former appeals to a coii- 
etuiiL tradition that he v/js huried on the 
Toad to Ostia (a). Flatina informs us that 
bis body was removed fraqi the cemetery 
at the Vatican to this place, about the year 
35i , when Cornelius was pope. It may be 
observed that the orcKinieiits uf this jilLar 
are in the Gulhic style. 

A convent is annexed lo [he churchy and 
tbongh the cloisters present a sad spectacle 
of dirt and neglect , they deserve lo he 
esatnliied fur their iirchitecture , aud se- 
veral curious inscriptions preserved upon 
the waits. I shall only copy one of them, 
without pretending to decide as to its ge- 
□uineaess} but by t|ie acponut pf .tt« dis- 
coYprj, whicb'is aiinexQ^., jt would seen 

(1) A tmtba hat bm «riu« ipiia Ihti pnpbsllcil eala- 
C»)HHt.EcdwLlib.iL«.>S, 
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that some hid belierml it to be anthmlic; 
and it illostrates. a passage in Suetonius, 
whici) I slialL also produce. The iagcriptioD 
is this: 

Hoc ipecai txuplt port mm tKbi rjgrna— , 
flun Tiioin inierlu te Mpdirc limct : 

and under it is written, "Invent, prope 

" Anienem , inter Vias Salariam el Nomeu- 
" tanam. " Suetonius tells us, (i) that when 
the emperor was forced to fly from iiis pa- 
lace, li'haon, one of his freedinen , invited 
him to his garden, about fuur miles -from 
Rome, between the Salariun and Nonientan 
roads, and advised him to hido himself in 
a cave, from which saiid lud been dug ; but 
Nero replied, that he would not be buried 
alive. A place which answers this descrip- 
tion has gone hy ibe name of Cisterna Ne- 
rouis, and is mentioned particularly by 
Ro devious de Gestis Frederici II. 

S. LORENZO. 

About a mile beyond tbe gate of S. Lo- 
renw, on Uie road to Tivoli, is tbe Bast- 

'<!} Km, c ilrill. Eutrapifit •grm u to tba diiluci 
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Itca which bears this name. CoDStantine, 
to whom 80 many churches are uscribed in 
Bume, is said also to have erected this in 
33o. It has also been restored by several 
popes, and finally in id^'J ; sa that it is dit- 
iicult to say how much of the original edi- 
fice remains. Greiit part of it is howerer 
undoubtedly ancient; and if it be true that 
tberewas a temple of Neptune here, I should 
be inclined to ascribe lliese remains fo a 
period much oklor tban (bat of Cmistan- 
tine, and to sujijiose , tli:it instead of build- 
ing a new chuixli, he cunseiuated a I'^gan 

The portico consists of sis antique Ionic 
pillars, four ofwbich are Iwisled- These be- 
speak a taste much inferior ti> that of the 
pillars in the body of the church. There 
are some paintings in this portico of the 
thirteenth cenlBry, executed in the time of 
Honorioa lU. and representing among other 
sobjects, the Garonation of feter Gourte- 
nay., as Emperor of the East , by that pope 
iu iai6. The tribune is raised above the 
rest ; and it is this part which I should think 
the oldest; it contains twelve pillars dif- 
ferent from all the others, and for a con- 
siderable height above their bases they are 
buried ia the ground. One of them has been 
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dug round to show thetieiglit of tlie column. 
Tliere are ia all twenty-two pillars, divid- 
ing the church into three aiiiles. Muny of 
these pillars certainly came from other 
buildings, l>ecause their cupitals and diaine- 
lers are different. Wiukelmann (i) thinks 
iliat he ran trace one of them to the Por- 
tico of Octavia, and his observation is cer- 
tainly ingenious. It is built U|>on a passage 
in Pliny, (2) where he tells us, that Saurus 
and Biitiachus, two architects of Sparta, 
built the Portico of Metellus, afterwards 
that of Octavia, aod not rentarii^ to put 
their names upon it, thejr carved a lizard 
«ad a Siog in llis v^dutes of the columns. 
WinkdEpattD has <d>served these very eia- 
l>lcilu iullie volutes of one (3) ol these Ionic 
colnamej vbich aeems very nearly to de- 
monstratfl his canjeclure, or at least to prove 
theio to hare bemi carved by the artists 
mentioned by Pliny. Nibby brings another 
proof of this church having been built out 
of the spoils of the Portico of Octavia. The 
frieze over the pillars formerly contained 
bas-reliefs of several subjects, which are 



(0 Vol. ii. p. S8g. 
(1) Lib. lUii. c. 5. 

(3j It it iIm ■i|bth oT tboM vbiiA «qKOlt Ibt nwf , n 
Iba right luad. 
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now preserTed ia the Capitol: «nd since 
AugQslui erected the Portico sder bis vic- 
lorj at ActiuRi , it is prwbable. that llw 
decorations would beur mm* alliuion to 
this triumpli. On tlie capitab of two other 
pillars may be .observed ^victories «t each 
coruer, with trophies betweeu them. 

Id the nave are two i mo rble pulpits , or 
ambones, wiiich urc otily tu be seen in the 
oiliest churches uf Rome. Theite ambones 
are piLiccd on euch side of (he Odve, and 
frodi lliui u.i Lhe soulli side the Cpislle was 
rc-ad, fmm lh<3 0Lh<^r the Guspel: which 
order uf reudiiig is still observed iii our own 
churches, when twii ciurgymeii ofliciute at 

seems to have been fur tliiTi' uiil v to he one 
anibo, in wliiclj were two sleji-i: fruin the 
higher one the Guspel wus read; Trorn the 
lower one the Ejiislle (i). Beside the ajn- 
bones in this churchy two are to be seen in 
St. Clement's, St. Pancrazio, and S. Maria 
in Cosmedin. In Italy the difiereot sides of 
the church are frequently exprestied by this 
distiuctioa; and instead jofspeakiag of the 
south M north side, they say the Cptstle 
or the Gospel side. Indeed the other made 

(!) VM> I>wu|(, whs (IwiTa tb> iwd turn Itf^aint. 
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of distinguishing them could not always be 
used at fiome, from tlie cii cu instance al- 
ready mentioned of the churches not al- 
ways standing east and west. 

Some paintings may be seen in this 
church as old as tlie thirteenth century. 
Under the high altar are preserved the 
bodies of SL. Stephen and St. Laurence (i). 
There are also other relics, such as part of 
our Saviour's tomb; part of the clothes and 
of the tomh of the Virgin Mary ; and one 
of the stones with which St. Stephen was 
stoned. 

The history of St. Laurence is as well 
attested as that of any of the martyrs, and 
perhaps we may be more inclined to be- 
lieve it, because little or notbiDg ia related 
of his actions before the time of his suffer- 
ing. St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, St. Isi- 
dore, Prudentius, etc. apeak of bim. He 
was a native of Osca in Arragon , and went 
jouDg to Borne. Sextns IL made -bim an 
archdeacon; and when that popewas being 
led to his martyrdom , be enjoined Lau- 
rence to distribute his possessions to ttie 

(i}Th«xlDr<! Ltclor L<ll> n> , Lhit lh> muiuorSt. Sl^ 
phen anil Si- LiuKnu msrcpliccd in the Churcb of St. Idu- 
wma ia Ibv niflu of Uh joungcr Theodoiiiifl; nuJ hd miiu 
MrWBl J to In ^Hkipi of CsutuiUnapla <U. 64). 
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Cliristians. Being ordL'red lo produce these 
treasures, he refused^ and after biiing sus- 
pended froaa tfad ground, and having plates 
of hot iron applied to him, he was placed 
npon a gridiron orer a slow fire, which 
broiled him to death. This happened on 
the loth of Angnst, 256; and the scene of 
it !a laid in the Bath of Olymptas, where 
was afterwards built the Church otS. IiO> 
Tenzo in Panisperna, or in Pane a Perua. 
This is a liltle to the vest of S. Maria !ffag- 
giore; and the name of it is derived from 
Pcrpeiina Quadralianus , who restored the 
Baths of Constanline. Pari of the gridiron 
is said to be preserved in this church. The 
histories add, tliat St. Laurence was buried 
in some ground beionging to Cyriaca, a 
widow, who lived on the road to Tibur. 

S. SEBASTIAN. 

The Basilica of S. Si'b.isllan, ;iLout two 
miles out of Lbe gMe ol' ih-M name, is re- 
markable for notliiiig but its antiquity and 
the Catacombs. The fatlicr of S. Sebastian 
is said to have been a native of Narbonne, 
and bis mother of Milan. He was tribune 
of the guard nuder Diocletian , and con- 
verted manj. to Chriatianity. That eiapt- 
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ror, however , sentenced him to be dmt 
with arrows, as is repressDted ia so nunjr 
pictures. He reGovurvd frooi these woaadsi 
but veaturiug .afterwacds to jeprove the 
emperor for bis criowsj he was beaten to 
death. 

The prea^ Lcburch is not .older tbaii 
1611. Over the three doors are paiotitigs 
by A. Caracci. The Catacombs, or cemetery 
of S. Calistus, are iiiider ibis church, and 
extend a coDsiileruble way. My guide was 
positive that they reach as far as Ostia, a 
distance of sixteen mites. Tliis anil many 
.other stories told of these Catacombs thruw 
OH air of suspicion over ibeir history, aud 
make us inclined la disbelieve tbe tradi- 
tions concerning lliem. "VVbeii it is asserted 
that fourteen pojjes iiiid [yO,ooo Glirisliiin 
martyrs were buried here, we may re.ison- 
abty ask, how the numbers or tbe pro- 
prietors of the bones were ascertained with 
such accuracy? But this sbuuld not make 
us douht the story altugelber, of tbe Cbris- 
tians having first retired into these caves 
as a place of refu|;ej and having, subse- 
queotly used them as aemelecieq.Theorigiii 
of the Catacombs here and at Naples was 
-moit probably the same with thuse at Pa- 
-tisj whiiih weie uodoubtedly euaratiaoa 
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fur thepnrpoee orpmcuring stone (i). The 
material hen is much «uf t«r tliao ihe tree* 
stone of P4vn, .eful supplied :ih« ancieot 
Bumuns-iaitk iW evtth called J^itizolaita, 
Heiice iba vxoiTmtuiiia vpece called Jreaa- 
riae, or sand-pits. Ciaero (a) neatioDe some 
'not far Frofn the Esquilioe gate, which may 
have been these; and in his deloioe of 'Ui- 
lo, (3) when he apeoks of a sfot dd the A.p- 
pian road which was " a biding place, and 
" recq>tiicle for- iKi e^ e s., he periiaps al- 
luded to these GiitncQTnbs. The Puzzolaiia, 
wliich is so oliimdaiitiy diffused over the 
neighbourhood (if Borne, generally said 
to be of vulcanic origin , and is used verj 
largely for making cemant. it was known 
to the ancients, and was called Pulvis Pu' 
teolanus, from the circunislaiice of its be- 
ing fdund in i,'reut qujudties near Puteuli 
(Pozznoli). Vilruviiis nienl.ions It (^); and 
it scenic to bi; his opinion, as it is that of 

fi) There sre<«Merr<HlHKIII|UtrrHIDrih> •«IW lind It 
Mirsst» in Sicily, (tUc -BciH.! LiljlHtumJ Sjr.cMc,5.l.ni<>, 
Mseitrichl , etc. md pirinpi thi cdsltnUd Ubjrintfa 
in t<H iilaniluTCnt* wh focaad ^wigiwll; tt 
thirkiwi. Tha «utty iM HM»t (O'fca bM af undiUw. 8h 
Wilpnl^s Tninti.iol. ti. ]■■ foj. 

(ilProaneqUc. i3. 

(S)C. 19. 

(4) Lib. ii. c. 6. 
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tbo modnng, that the oamo cauae which 
producesTolcaiioesisinstninienUilin forna- 
iag this eartb (i). There ar« two iiada of 
it, black and red; only the black is £iand 
iMBF Naples, but botb sorts exist iu the 
neighbourhood of Rome; and they do not 
occur in any otlier parls of Italy. The place 
called Saxa Rnhru by tlie ancients, (a) louk 
its name from a rock of tliis carlli, which 
may stilt be seen about mine miles from 
Banie, near to Prima Porta. Some beds of 
it have been explored eiglily palms deep, 
and new ■ discoveries are constantly being 
made of ancient excavations. The Puzzo- 
lana makes the be.st cement known , and it 
has the property of hardening under water. 

(I) We msy quote Vitnuiua , os prtwmug the trsailign 
gfVwuviu! Ii-viijg eiplo.l.<l iu ntnolr limra; Hbcma some 
bare s.iiMlcd. liiut Ibi: f,ve:,t er.4>ti<'ii in tiie (imeol'Tilus 

I'lutiircli alludes to Ihe .Ur;nl ..iijitiuit n nK>.i„l:,i!, near 
Cumic and Puziuoli . vhich bull ,^r,lirclj dfilrnjcd .lid oUi- 
toiltd uunjtiliM (Cur I'ji bi», ttt. p. 338, E.> Tbi« would 
hardlr ««n lo Ik Ihc eiu|riinii in tba leigo dT Tlhia. It ii 
(iofidar UutFlarui, H'lia lived iu liie time of Trijuu, ma- 
lloni Hereulaneom >iid I'ompeii >mDng llie nuritims lowiu 
of &ioiani»i from wliidi it misbt be lliouelil, Ibsl Ibej were 
BOl Lol.li, o,e.«l>.l,ned in Ibe reigu of lilua { lib. i. d. iS). 
The; bud ■uO'.ied from nn faHlKju.ke previous lo lliit erap- 
tuw,(Sea. INjit. Qu»9l. lib. vi.) 

(») Li IT. ii. c. 49. Tacit. Hiii. Jib. iy. c. 59. Cicero , I'hi- 
Uf. ii. Si, Aur. Victor , CuuluiliD. 
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la fact, it becomes as hard as the atons 

itself, if Dot harder (i). 

TIjere seems sufficient evidence lo induce 
us to believe tliat these sublernineoua exca- 
vations v/ere used by the Christians to hide 
themselves in from their persecutui s . Eu- 
sebius, (a) speaking of the persecutions in 
Egypt in the reign of Valerian, represents 
the governor fimiiianus as saying, that ibe 
Christiaus should not be allowed to hold 
meetings, nor to enter the places they cul- 
led Cemeteries. He mentions, (3) also, the 
same prohibition as being ordered by Max- 
iminus. The Cemetery ofwliich we are now 
speaking goes by the name of that of Ca- 
lixtus, it being constructed by that pope, 
as we learn fi'om his biographer Anastasius. 
The same historian relates, th»t St. Fabian 
ordered many buildings to be constructed 
in the Cemeteries; and we know from Cy- 
prian, (4) that Xystus suiTered martyrdontin 
one of them . The Christiana appear naver 
to have adopted the Roioaa custom of bora- 



(H Swito, Hit. Q«j1. lib. iil. c. ao. 

(i)Lib. vii. 0. iiiwiierehequoleslhewordiofDioDJaiin, 
Bishop of Al«>iidri>. 

(3) Lib. ii.n. s.Sse lbs Apulollcal ConililutioDa, lib-irit 
c 3f Onw>, ia ivom. Ham. it. { 3. Aebi S. Cfpriul, t. 

£t)Bpi.C.8a. 
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ingtlie dead: ([) Macrobius indeed tells 
us , (a) Ihut in his time (i. e. at the cod of 
the fourth century ) the custom of burning 
ti»e dead -was entirety left off; and as bnrial 
within the walls was prohibited, tinj na- 
taralL; had recourse to those places which 
had serTsdass retreatand refuge for tbelir- 
ing. For we have evidence, that the bodies 
of Christians were soifietimes disturbed and 
disinterred by their heathen enemies. This 
custom conferred an additional sanctity 
upon the Catacombs; and the religious ve- 
Mcraliou paid to relics is to be traced to 
this necessity of the living and the dead 
being brought so closely into contact. 

Jeipm , in bis Cummeutary upou Eae- 
kiel, (3) *dl8 us, that while he was pursu- 
ing his studies at Rome,lie was accustomed 
to go on Sunda-ys, with others of the same 
age and pursuits, to visit ihe sepulclirea of 
the apostles and martyrs. They frequently 
entered the Crypts, which were dug de^ 
iu the earth, aud had oil each aide the bodies 
of the dead laid in the walls, and there was 
seldom any light admitted from above to 
mitigate the gloomy horror of the place. 



(I) ViaeT«rtlauD^Ol»M^II.^IllwioiF•U<,^M. 
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When Clin'stianity became the established 
religion, the bodies of ilie martyrs came to 
lie removed iiilo more dignified places; and 
hence arose the custom of burying withia 
the Walls of churches, (i) Baronins men- 
tions (2) the Cemetery of Priscilla heiilg 
discovered in his time near the Via Laliua; 
and his description may he applied to ail 
the rest. He says, " It was quite a suhter- 
" raiiean city; at the entrance was a prin- 
" cipal street wider than the rest, and on 
" each side were several other streets, which 
" agftin braiidied ufF into lanes and alleys, 
" Tberv .wns/oru , as in cities, and mors 
" -open f^WHiibr rcdigious nDcetHigs, which 
" were ormmwixd irith pictures of wrnls 
" aoi Apertwiei for tight ."' (3) fiwhaps w« 
tmj ab* 4ad<in«i&aiB.UieaaCennUriesth* 
custom (^hayjiig^lrypts, wsafctflmaeeus 
charch^e, ufttJec tiUt others. In tbsM fiUcea 

had sriitHwd, ii ^40 wiynatnrU l4u< f laosa 
of Wonfhip flhmid nftennrdii ite erected 
prer tb«ai! und mther oonntries perbaps 

(1) AiUBriplion of lh«»C«>igIeriu amy Iw xea >o Pru- 
anili.ii Hjnin. li. i53. 



.p5^.iubl4rnM»i>>toiiBDrtti!>dcMr>|iUon mirr ba uen at 
VMuJi man •triLin| Uua ttaoM of Bonaw tiafta. 
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B^pted the same farm, and ascribed a pe- 
cnliar sanctity to the lower cburch.io which 
their own dead were deposited. It is parti- 
cularly mentioned in an edict of Constan- 
tine, that the places where the martyrs 
were buried should be considered the pro- 
perty of the churches (i) , And in the time 
of Athanasiiis, (he custom was stil) preserv- 
ed of praying in the Cemeteries (a): so 
that the church aud churchyard have been 
locally connected from the earliest times. 

Tliat these Catacombs were used as burial- 
places, WL- may prove by the evidence of 
our own eyes. Tlie earth has been cut into 
a variety of tombs, and several hones have 
been found. There is also great proof that 
service was performed here by those un- 
happy men, who were prohibited the open 
profeeaion of their religion in the face of 
day: and it appears from Athanasius, that 
even after the conversion of Constantine, 
and when there were many churches in 
Alexandria, it was still customary on some 
OccssioDS to have meetings for prayer in 
the cemeteries (3). In the Catacombs at 



(■)Ei 
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Naplei some paioliDgs may ba Iraced which 
urnamoDted ihe chapels. I do not know 
what particular means the Roman Calho- 
lics possess of ascertaining the name of &ay 
saint discovered here, nor whether Sebas- 
tian was or was not among the sufferers: 
hut we may pardon a little superstition in 
others, and indulge a little veneration our- 
selves for that spot, wliidi preserved tlie 
early prufessjru of our ix-liyioii, iiiul perliaps 
our religion itself, from tlestriiclioii ; iind 
in treading the gruuiid which was stained 
by their hlood, and whidi jiresi^rvcs their 

surely cherish their memory without I 
crime; and while we grieve for those who 
would pay them religious adoration , we may 
perhaps feel a little compunction at the 
coldness of our own faith, and animate oar 
devotion by their example. 

In the church is shown the measnre of 
onr Saviour's two feet upon a stone, the 
history of which is conne<Aed with the lit- 
tle church called Domiae, quo vadis? (i) 
between this Basilica and the city. It is said, 
that St. Peter, being on his way from Rome 

(1} ll ia lUo called S. Marli Mm Vtim, or Punta, ud 
wu lapdrad Iqr CudiMl Pok. 
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to escape the persecution of Nero, met oav 
Saviuur at tbat spot, and addressed him in 
tbese words, Dom'iae, quo vadif? Lord, 
whither art thou ffAasI From which cir- 
camrtance « cfaareh mi built with tbat 
name; and theouttioeoF ourSftviour'sfeet, 
as he stood there, being' taketi, has been 
preserved ever since in thfs Bssilka. 

With respect to the other churches, which 
rank after the seven liasilicse, it is by no 
means niy intention to write an itinerary 
of Rome, nor to notice every object which 
would interest a stranger. I wish only to 
detail those points which are more pecu- 
liarly worthy of his observation, and par- 
licuiarly where any thing in their liislory 
is curious and entertaining . Many churches 
command admiration from the splendour 
of their decorations, but 1 sh;i!l not lake up 
the reader's time in describing these; nor 
must a catalogue of the paintings and sta- 
tues, which are to be found in them, be 
expected from nie. Some of the works of art 
] shall occasionally notice, but not merely 
ta expatiate upon their beauties. Having 
premised tbese remarks , 1 shall proceed to 
select some of the churches, which may be 
considered interesting from their antiquity 
or ibe objects contained in them. 
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It is perhaps impossible to say vrhi^h is 
the oldest church iu Rome. That the Chris- 
tuns bud pUcM of warship very early within 
the city, aeeou clearly proved; and a cen- 
tory before the time of Gonstantine, Calix- 
tuE I. is said by his biographer Aiiastasius 
to have built a Basilica to the Virgin, dur- 
ing the reign of Severus. These places of 
worship would of course he more or less 
public^ according as the emperors were in- 
clined to peraeculiuu or tolemtion; but Gu* 
sebius plainly tells us, that befire Dio- 
cletian's persecution spjcious and liaoJ- 
some churches had been erected in every 
city; most or alt of which were totally de- 
stroyed in the reign of Diocletian. We have 
something like positive evidence , that in 
the reign of this Emperor there viere U|>- 
warcls of forty cluivchM in Home ('[): aiil 
the number .seems tu have Leeii the same 
tifty years before (a). Those which had been 
destroyed in the persecnlioo of Diocletian 
were rebuilt in the time of Gonstautioe on 
a larger scale (3). 



(I) OFiitai,nb- ii. rHs lind is tht fbsrtb etnlury.) 

(9) CorHliui, hp., .ihhI EiiNb. H. E-lib. ft c 43: U 
•ajn, tlwra briy-rii Pwbjtrri io Room. 

(3) EoKb. HiiL Sect, lik Tiii. c I, a.lib. i. c. 3. Ibta- 
iaiil. lib. r.e. 3). 
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If, in dncrilnng the churches of Rom<?, 
we ihould pTttceed in the order of their age, 
those should be meiitiooed firat, which tire 
actnally socieDt huildings converted into 
churches. Of these St. Theodore would claim 
oar first altentioo, if we believe the story , 
that it is the temple erected by Tutius tu 
Bomulus. This church stands at the suutli- 
em extremity of the Forum, uiitler Lhe Pa' 
Istiue Hill, is of a round furm; and the 
brazen wolf, which is now in lhe Cnpitol , 
was certainly preserved liere lili tlie six- 
teenth ct'iitnry. But this last fact, though 
mucli insisted on by Veiiuti , and jjerhaps 
sullicieut to [.rove it of coiisiderabk anti- 
quity, i-s surely of no aulhurily lo demon- 
strate tiiislo be the original building. Dioiiy- 
sius infurms us, that there was a teinple of 
Bomulus ne^ir this place, in which there was 
an ancient sculpture of a wolf of bronze. 
The roof is unquestionably modern, nor is 
there any thing to a common eye which 
bespeaks peculiar antiquity . In Speoce's 
Anecdotes (i) we may find another argu- 
ment in favour of its ancient date: he says, 
that the Bomaa matrons of old osed to car- 
ry tlieir children when ill to the temple of 

(i}P. 89. Sailn HldtUtlna.LdlUr ftmnKon. 
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Rvntdn^ and ike women Ailh tmiiy .,th«r 
cbildrcu to S. Thootiore on the una oeat-- 
skns. He adds, tbsC the priests T«ry wiwty 
praj, tbat he woold be m good a> eiitbor tu 
cure, or to tEiLetkeni to himseir. Tbe former , 
part of the story is confirmed by Pancirolli* 
iVibby supposes it lo bave been the tempie 
of Vesta, The interior is perfectly |ilaiii , 
On the outside by the door is ;m old altar, 
on which an inscription says, llint profane 
incense once burned. It is not known wlien 
it was converted iutu a cburch; Adriiin I. in 
774 repaired it; and it is said bv Tli-lina , 
tbat Nicolas V. ejitirely rel)uilt it in i45... 

Tbe front of S. Adriauo in the Forum is 
aiu:iflnt,and «oid to havo beta part oftb^Bft- 
silica Emilia. ThiaWHaerectedby.^uiiliua 
LepidtM in liu tiiue of Augustus, sud in tbe 
^ce of thirty-five years woa tnice raboilt 
or considerably r^ired. Tbera are gttoft 
reatfoiu fur tbinkiag tbat tbs Basilica stood 
near this spot: batNibby suppoaes tbe frout 
of S. Adriano, which is of brick, to be btfr 
by soma eeoturici. Tbe Basilica is known 
to have heea ornamented jffitli Pbrygtun 
coluoins, (i) and it has heen conjectnred , 
that these my still be teen ia S. Pa^^s, T|ia 

(0 Bin. !»>. uni. c. .5. p. VW". Btt- «• 
T. II. 13 
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anriMit bvsasB door, iriiicb Ibi»nal-'tfa»flif< . 
IrftOM lo llus church. Whs removed to tbe 
Lateram by AleiHiider VII. S. Loreuzo in. 
Miraada, tit ibc norlb-east angle of tUe-^ 
Forum, tths rormerly the lemple of Att- 
tMiinus and Faustiua. S. Bemardo wus 
one of the rouud buildings whicb form- 
e:l tbe four comers of tbe Baths of Dio- 
cletian. The Certosa, or S. Marin degli 
Aiigioli, aho belonged to tbe same balbs. 
S. Cosmo and Da^miaiio near tbe Forum 
pFeserves as a vestibule the ancient tempie 
of Remus. 

Thwp and otlier churclies should lie men- 
tioned first, if we adhered strictly to tbe 
order of limej bat many uf them come mone 
pro^rly under tbfl bead ofuitiqaitissjAnd 
vtbuu I ijieuk of the e»rlie(t CbriijtitiR 
cttiirciiU'Mbcing interest tngol^colii,Iiipntb 
wkli ret^ncw te e»rly Ottristian' oustuius, 
iUid itut to the otbet aittiquitiei, wbicb they- 
iHve accfdaitatty baeo tbe 'iMaus-uf pre- 
serving. 

hi tfiff roHd from the GutuMeum to the 
L^itei-dii may he seen one of the oldest 
L-fiurebcs ill" Home, S. Clement, and ac- 
coi'dinjj la iiii iiisci ipLion in it, theonlvanfl 
'wbicb preserves the furni uf the ancient 
Basilica. MaiV)', boWCver,. are- very 'Hke it, 
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exMpt tbal in tbia Ibere >■ m iatlamm o( 
iitarMv ruuHd tb« uUhf, (imitaUd from'tbe 
OUa rf(be Pagil) temples,) aoAtvb mar- 
hie andtanes or pulpits £» otker mpoeu il 
ii much tb« Same witb alt tlie cfauiwbes 
in Ruine; tfaa* ia, it i» ^-nA^ inio l\\nm 
Msiea, ami huK » ■eiBiGiretilsr Iribiuw 
recess Iwlii nil th» altur. Sixteen pitbrb uF 
drlTerent m^irhl«ti st-em all tu have bcteit 
taken fn.iw so. no ancient buililiti-. On tl,e 
stone uvpf the i)rinci[>ol eiitriince ( but not 
that wbicb is commonly iiseil from the 
street) in the iiisiite is sah. riv(. nzrvae. fil. 
The lesseluteii pavement also seems ex- 
tremely ;inci(Mil. Tlie frescos by Mii.iarcio, 
(who died in 1443) in llie Chap*;! deila Pas- 

of the art in that early age. TiLy han; 
lately been retouched, which was perhaps 
necessary to make tbem at all discernible, 
but has considerably destrt^ed the interest 
raised by them. Tradition says, tbat the 
houseof Clemsnt ifae fellow-labourer of Sl 
Paul, (i) and third pope, was on ibis spot : 

(0 V[de I'hil. i>. i. V/M inUiKHi^iDrjD'nnf-nl B^ji'iim 
ibiiiki th>t llie Clenuol inn.lioii.a fay S. t'.ul , ».< □»! 

cIh. Xiii. ui.c. Eri^U•1>i■u,wdJlI^lBl•,[Ua^i»'iv>.-£«V• 
^ T. C t — M t J (KftaH^ MJ Uut h* >M. 
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his body ■Iso is said to repose ttndar the ^ 
aitar^ haTing been brought from Pontna ia 
the PoDtiacate of NicoUs I. (i) Whether ha 
snfimed aurtyrdom ia not certain. The fact 
ia not mentioned by Ireiieeus; and Rufinus 
and Pope Zosimus, who place him ia the 
catalogue, lived in Lhe iiftb century. He baa 
however a place in the calendar, and hi* 
day is observed on the 33d of November. 
According to some accounts he was pope for 
nine years and a halF, beginning from the 
year O"]: but Pearson makes liim to have 
reigned from G8 to 83 , and Dodweli from 
05 to 8i, W:A\ pKices him cousl.Ierably 
later. There ^ire also tlispiiles whellier he 
succeetlei.! imnioJialely to l.iiiuS , llie first 
Bisliop of Rome, or whether Clelus or Alia- 
clelus was interposed between tliem. The 
hitter opinion seems preferable. Gregory of 
Tours relates many stories of his life, which 
are evidently false, (a) 
' AnoUier very good speciniea of the en- 
cietlt diunch may be seen in S. Maria in 



HiMiV;«oBUIiHiaBia>Bnila(« of bit tiinily , wljkh ia laid 
Hi hita kn ullltd lg Ibat of DoOiitOn , lib. •it- c. 8, etc. 
ibe SfiioKU it Gtttii S. Pttri, mto Mm to baa 
iMoiihed M oni Panta>, mad la kit« bna dnwMd ticn. - 
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GosmediD. It is^Isa called M. a ScudIs 
GrKa,becaDMa acbaolfor teaching the Greek 
language was formerly kept here. Pancirol- 
li derives its other name of Gosmedin from 
the Same circumstance, as if it implied the 
good order which was preserved there . 
Others deduce it from llie ornaments , 
which were added to it by Adrian I, but 
neither of these elvmologies will probably 
give much satisfaclioi). It WdS iiuilL by S- 
Dioiiysius, who was [lope in Sfcplien 
II. in 75a, first estiiblisbod some Greeks 
here, who were driven from the ejisl liy 
Conslantiiie Coproiiinius for worshipping 
images and saints. Adrian I. and Nicolns !• 
Added much to it. 

It baa still aiwtber Oanie , £00011 dellt 
P^eritcc, from an old stone placed near the 
entrance, in Ibe middle of which is a Riatitb, 
This was anciently used as a bind ofordeab 
the suspected person put his hand iolo the 
mouth, and if he was able to draw it out 
again, he was innocenl.The stone is ancient, 
and according to Fabretti belonged to a fi- 
gure of the Nile. Others consider it to have 
served as the mouth of some fountain. Mr. 
Blunt conceives this name of the church to 
be derived from the ancient custom of per* 
ions swearing at the jira Maxima, vrhich 
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was ^rectetl hy HcfVulei irnf ibiaxpot, (t) 
The cIiHich is. ti} titaiid upon tbe site of 
a temple to Pudidlta Puf Woi a. Bv ascend- 
ing a staircase sunuB fine capitals may be 
seen of ancient columns wliicli were retained 
ju tlic present building, but completely iu- 
closei] in raasoHiy. 

T!ie Churdi of Ara Celi dcsarves parti- 
cular mention , from tbe venerable ap- 
pear;! nee of Ibe building Itself, and from the 
wliGce to wbicli it bas snccee.lecJ . The 
Temple of Jupiter Ferelrius, built hy Ro- 
mulus, is EUppuseil to hav; stood on the site 
of ibis chureh. It whs here ibat tbe Spolia 
Opima were deposited. Not a vestige remains 
of ibis temple, except some of tbe founda-^ 
(i«M, urtkicb panuot easily be distinguished 
frara tiboM of ctber buildings, and perhaps 
imm (tf the iaterMl Droai»«otsivere.appro- 
pr)at«d to tbe- aiDdm 'idifica. FtaciraUl 
«tpUios the »ngin -oflha name (^Ara Ceti 
but itis explnnatinn has sometbing of the 
^bulous in it. He tells us, that Augustas , 
IlBving asked of the oracle at Delphi who 
Twoidd isiicoeCd hun ia.ths eoipira, received 



n md Gulniiu oT j. ud Sicily, p. 93. 
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-Cdhnilda jubel trialemque rfiilire sub Orcum; 

Angustns in consequence raised an ultiir oa 
this liiU, vilh tk« inscription u4ra prima- 
gmito Dei. We maj observe of thiK tlwj > 
that it was iorgcd since tbetimei^Em^ias, 
who certainty had beanj nDCfaing of He 
t#Ils OS, tliut Lieitlier A^iallo nor any oilier 
GoJIiiid foresight enough to pre-lirt tlii-ir 
own overlUiuw, and llie blow which wo>j!.1 
ha siveii to their worship by tlie cumin- of 
Giirist { i). Tradition lias however preservtjii 
the memory of the precise spot . and placed 
it not far from the present bigii Hltar. Anfi- 
cletns, in ii3o, (though he was (lutipo^je,) 
surrounil-eil it with foor piiijirs; nntl in ((iuS 
it was farther ornnmenled, from whence 
thi!rlinpel ^ot the nam^ of Ar:i Ot-li. The 
ascent tr. ihe church is by a fl'i;hl of I2\ 
marble steps, constructed in 1548 by the 
atm»cif ibe faithful after tiie grent \Aa^ne-y 
wtiich' Boceaccio has so veil descriited as 
aiflietinglflarence in that year. Tlie-cost 
5,bp« florms. hncinolli says, tint they -were 
placed Sere by a Senator nT fhe name of 
Ottone of Milan, who useA the marUefrom 
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ID ancient temple of Romulus , near tbe 
Porta Salara. Some devout perhoos Mcend 
ihese steps oa their koees, like tbose of the 
Scala Sauta at the Lateran ; and il is sia- 
guliir that Caesar and Gtaudiua are both re* 
corded to have mounted to the Capilol oa 
tbeir kuees, when going to return thanks 
iu the Temple of Jupiter Capitoliuus. (a) 
On the left uf this ascent are to be seen tbe 
fuuniiations already mentioned, part of 
which was destroyed in 1819, in prepara- 
tion for a fete given to tbe Emperor of 

The diiteof this church does nut seemaccu* 
ratelyknawn,hut it is evidently extremelj^ 
old, and vt'bolly devoid efelflgaaeeor woa- 
meut on the outside. The inteiioruMicoed- 
ingly curious, and preseiits little dae but: 
an asseodilage of fragmButs from various 
aacient sdifiDss. The floor is odb omss of 
moMis, apparently of the rarest antiqns 
■toueB, eotl become exceedingly uneven 
from age. Tbe roof was gilded after the 
de&atoftheTurksat the battle ofLepaata 
in 1571. The nare cmitaiiis Mentj-two- pil- 
lars, nniforin ^.nly in their antiquity. Some 
are 9fgraiiit<^ others ef diff^eot naterials, 

0]I)io,lik.>iiU. 
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and the capitals, wliicli liave been gilt, by 
II!) means cuiTcsjjQiid.On one of llieiu is this 
iiiscii[)tiou , iL cvBicvLO ATGVSTORVM.lt Was 
ill tins cliurcU, tliat Gibbon represents 
himself as having first conceived tbe idea 
of writing his- Roman Historj. 

S. Pietro in Vincoli is very old; at least 
part of it is so. Tradition makes it to have 
been foundfid by Eudoxia, wife of the Em'- 
peror Vatenlinian, as stated belovr. An 
inscription in this cbnrch states it to have 
been repaired by S. Pelagiua in 555. There 
is a mosaic of S. Sebastian in one of the side 
aisles, which was executed in ihe seventh 
century. In the year G80 Pope Agiitlio 
made use of this mosaic to avert a dreadful 
pestilence, wiiidj had raged in Rome for 
three muulhs(i)- It is remarkable, that the 
fuce of the saint is hei e represented as that 
of an old man, conli-ary to llic usnal paint- 
ings. The [lillars nf the nave arc ancient , 
and of the Doric order, biiL nut very fine 
S|iecimeus of that simple style. This church 
has its name from the chain heing preserved 
here with which St. Peter was bound at Je- 
rusalem. It was sent from iheuca to Eudox- 
ia > the wife of Valeutinian, by her mother 

<0 Buaoiut >d u- 6B». 



Eadocia, wbo dellT«r«l it to Pupe Leb; and 
•oon by a special njiracle it united itself to 
another dMin,which had boand the apostle 
at Rome. (i). Eadoxia in conseqaeuce 
Jbanded this church. Straugera will find it 
io vain to asL for a sight of this precious 
relic 

The chief object of attraction here is the 
statue of Moses , by Michel Augeloj which 
some have exalted as Ihe chef-d'oeuvre of 
that great sculptor, while others have 
abused and ridiculed it. It forms part of 
the tomb erected to Julius II. This poiitiif 
invited M. Aiigelo to Rome soon after his 
succession in i5o3. For some monllis the 
great sculptor employed himself in meditat- 
ing the plan n illiout taking the chisel into 
his hands; and when at length he submit- 
ted the magnificent design to the Pope, he 
approved of it beyond measure, and is said 
to liave been instigated by the grandeur of 
it to undertake the rebuilding of St. Peter's. 
The plan iraa a parallelogram , .which was 
to have been surmounted by as many aa 
furly atatues, together with bas reliefs in 
broQze, and otlier omaments. The im- 
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{ntient temper of Juliw im . piovubed at 

the delay, which so vast a work ofieeasarily 
caiu*d;BRdHicbEd Aageki-fiiUtag tbePopa 
become colder towards liim, and iMayianng 
the mooey or materials supplied so liberal- 
ly as he wished, wbraptly tci^the work, and 
■went to Florence. Thef ope wi» now really 
n)ortified,a^'eveii sent three letterstotbe 
MagistraVes of Florence, reqiiestiii- tliemlB 
pacify M. Angelci, iiirliice liim toTetuNl. 
The arst letter, daled Suly 8th, i5oG, is 
still extant, (i) and is as follows: 

" Julius P. P. II. Dilectis filiis PrUtribu^ 
" Liberlatis, et Vc^ilhfcro JusLitio; populi 
" Florenlliii. 

" Dilecti filiijsalutcm et Apostolicatn be- 
" iiedictioiiciii. rdicliiipl Aii^'oliis Sculptor, 
" <pii a nahin leviLf^r et uictmsiute dccessit, 
" red ire, lit accoiiiiniis , iio.s tiiiiet, cuL 
" iios iiitii succensemus; novinius hiijusmo- 
" di bominim iugeaia. Ut 'lumen omDem 
'* suspieienemdepaBatjdevniiMieniTeatnm 
" hortamar, nAH ei uocBhie metre promit^ 
" ten, qa«d « ■ad n«s vedierit, iHiEeatis iu~ 
" violatusque erit, et in ea gratia Aposto- 
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" lies nu Wbitaros, qua tubebBtar ante 

" decessum. 

" Datum Bomee, 8 Julii i5o6: Fontificfr- 

" lus noslri anno HI. " 

M. Aiigelo complied wi til this humble pe- 
tition of the sovereign pontiff: the reconci- 
liation took place at Bologna , and in' i5o8 
lie returned to Rome. He then continued 
for a while the execution of the tomb, but 
Julius took him very reluctantly from this 
work to decorate the Sistine chapel, lu 
i5i3 Julius diedj and Leo X. who succeeded 
bim, called M> Aogelo off From bi& favourite 
work of the tomb, to rebuilt the church oS 
S- IioreoBO at Florence. The consequence of 
tbts wa^ that dncing the pontificate of Leo , 
the monument Joiios remained almost 
nDtauched , but upon that Pope's death it 
was again resumed. The original design 
however WHS never executed; llw statue of 
Moses was alone erected upon the tomb, 
with two figures of Religion and Virtue: and 
these were placed not in the Basilica of S. 
Peter, but in S. Pietro in Vincoli (4). 

(i) Tliree Hjiiip! ofsl^iM, »-liich were ialsnaeJto iirra 
» Ciryatiilei to this ma^iuiiHiit , miy Hill be Ken; two of 
tb«a It I'lirii, and tins tliini in Ihe Bolioli Cenlciu gt Flo- 
nnco: 81* Ckognn, SIdiU (tell»aoi]taft. 



MOSES 

Tbe question is very naturally asked, 
why sncli a figure should bo inlroduced at 
all. But this oi^bt not to interfere with tbe 
merits or demerits of tbe statue ; we may 
ceDsuro tbe acnlptor's taste ior makiug it 
form part ofa sepulchral roooament, but 
bavii^doiie that, we should submit the 
exeeutioo alone to the test of cnticisoi . 
Opinions must be ever yariable upon works 
ofart;anditisonly with such a production as 
the Apollo Belvedere, that persons should 
not venture lo express any diaappointment. 
But the Moses of M. Angelo lias been so 
often criticised and so often abused, that 
there is nogreatpresumplion in slating some 
objections to It, or rather in repeating them, 
for they have struck thousands of persons 
before. In the first place, he is sitting ilowu, 
or, as some say, preparing lo rise, llie ellect 
of which is not dignified: he is besides 
brought so near, that the colossal size makes 
him look more like a savage than any thing 
else. The prodigious quantity of'drspery 
adds to the heaviness, and his beard is quits 
a caricature. Tbe horns also have Ikeen in- 
troduced, which even in painting seldom 
look well, and amouot. almost to an absur- 
dity in sculpture: from the circnmstanbe of 
the horns and the be^, the statue. has by 
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some been said to resemble Pan or a Satyr 
more than Moses. There is however a fine 
rxpression in tbe whole, and on« tbing at 
least would be allowed by all, that it is tbe 
work of a gi«a t sculptor. No ■aocaman -artist 
coald ever faave coooeived such a work. 
Tbere is o celebruted soiin^ composed bj 
Gioranibattista Zap^ opon this subject: > 

Cbi i cogtoi, chg in A fta pUtn acnlta 

Siah gigule, i.ls gili illoilri t coole . 

Opra detl' aria anna, « ha five t pronta 

Lfl labbra cbt la parole jikiJLo? 
QuMf i Moae; hen mtl dicevi il folio 

Ouor dei m< nlo, e'l dopiiio raEgio in front*; 

Qunt'i Mm^, qu>ndoiceiide> dal raont^ ' 

Till era^ltar^clK le unsDti e jiHe 

Aequaql uipuo ■ aad' intuno, e laJa 
Quauda il mar chtDaa, a na fa toBBfaa aHiiiL 

E nri.aua Inrbe, an rio vilello alzaita? 

Ch' arji mo faU^I' *d^ar cnHui. 

Whal living form In ndiJ marhle hound 
Si ti bare gigiDtfe, while each stratch of art 
Spriiiga into being?- bark— there leenu to tUrt 
Forlli from tboK lirinE lipa no faocicd aouiHtr 

'Til Hc-liiibraw with fin-lad ndianca crMn'di 
HIa beard*! Idll flovidg luHioim apeak hia mne, 
. 'Tia How lbu> from olT Iba Dwiialor Dame 
With gadlike lighl egcinliag him ba came. 

Such «al bit form, vhen huge and ^Dqril^■ wrfci 
Stood aalf- eupported round hiui; thu9 he bada 

Atld did f* raiia a mnllM ulf, ye il»a> r 
Had roar nia idol baan I'La ihii arraj'd, 
Tbe nKU-criaw Inl oat a mitdir Soaa. 
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Tlie church of S. Putlentiana stands on 
the site of the bouse of S. Prudenlius, who 
is said by the Marlyralogista to have been 
coDverted to Chmtianilybj St. Peter, with 
bU two xms Noratus and Timothy, and bis 
two daiigbters Fodentiana and Prussede. Ac- 
cording to the same aothors, St. Peter lived 
in this bouse from tbe second year otCi»a~ 
ilius to the ninth. He left it when tbe edict 
was issued for all Jews to quit Rome, wluch 
is mi/iuioned iu i-cts, xviti. a. It was here 
that he superintended the Gospel of St. 
Miirk, and upon f^oing away he gave to his 
host a portrait (if our Saviour, which is still 
preserved in the cburcli of S. Prassede. 
When he relumed to Rome with St. Paul, 
A, D. G3, he is said to have again lodged 
with Pudeus, whom S. Paul mentions in a 
Tim. iv- 31. (i) Some commentators make 
the third Satire of Juvenal iillude to the 
meetings held in this huuse. A church was 
built here by S. Pius I. in . 44,<*) but how 
much of the present building, or whether' 
any of it be of that date, I could not team. 
The fourteen pillar*, which jdivide it into 
three Aisleaj are psrhapt (he same which 

{i}S.Pad*lHiuaaCIiDdi>,iriHiJMUta baMhm Ih* 
viftof Piidui.ind-duitblBrDtth* BriHdi chiaf CaaclKU. 
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were erected tbon, and teem to bavs beffii 
taken fram some older building. In the 
chapel to the eight of the choir'is the very 
altar on which St. Peter c^ebrated the 
iBBSi. In the chapal of the Gaetani family 
is a well, in which S. Fudentiona pat the 
Uood of the martyrs, who are buried in this 
churcb to the number of 3yooo! A notice 
maybe seen here, that all persons who visit 
this church every day have an indulgence 
of 3,000 years, and a remission of half their 
sins. 

In point of grandeur and beauty, few 
cliurclies have pleased me more than the 
Certoaa, orS. Maria degli Aiigloli, It was a 
vast room, by some called a picture-gallery, 
in the baths of Diocleliaii, and converted 
into a church in iSfii by Pius IV, upon the 
designs of Michel Angelo: be formed it into 
a Greek cross, a shape which has been al- 
ready praised as one particularly adapted 
to give an idea of extent and magnificence 
of proportion. As the floor suffered from 
damp, be raised it, by wbicb means the 
eight granite columns belonging to the an- 
cient edi&celost part of their height, and 
new bases w«« put of marble. In i^49 
underwent a great cbaugp, but'the' form of 
the Greek cross was still preserved, and 
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eight pilUn were add«il of brick to nwen- 
ble tiie others. The imitation is' extremely 
good. The original ones of granite are prodi- 
giously fine, euch beiug a solid mass of 
feet iu height: the diameter of four of them 
is 4 feet a inches, (French:) of the other 
four 4 feet 4 inches. The capitals of the 
former are Corinthian , and one of them, 
which had been liestroyed, was replaced by 
another of eciiial ,liiiK'Ji.,ioi).s iouiiil not fjr 
from the Colo.:,eLim, '1 he ciijiltals of ihe new 
pillars are Gumposile. The cross is 298 feet 
in length either way , and the height is g 1 . 
The entrance is by a circular vestibule, 
likewise belonging to the ancient baths, 
which as well as the Church of S. Benwr- 
do was one of the round baildings which 
stood at each of the foar corOers. Carlo Ma- 
ratta and Salvator Rosa are buried her«. 
The jnctures are soine of the best iu Rome. 
Many of them , as has been already men- 
tioned, were painted fur St. Peter's, and re- 
moved hither. The niariyrilom cf S. Sebas- 
tian is one of ibe Biiesl works of Dumeni- 
chino. The Baptism of Jesus Christ, by Car- 
lo Maralta; the Conception of the Madon- 
na, by P. Bianchi; the Fall of Simon Ma- 
gus, by Ponipeo Qattoni, came from St. 
F«(er'»t«Qd in all a»«UeDt. la 1701 .« 
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meridian line was drawn on the floor bj 
M. Biauchini. 

La CbieiB Nuavs, or S.Hariam Vallicet- 
la^ deserves an e*rly mration, as being om 
of the liirgest »ud hiinJKoinest churches in 
Rome. It was built ill 1577, and received 
its name from liaving succeeded to an old 
churcli, wliicli stood here in a low situation. 
Some oF tlie pictures are good, but tile liglit 
is not favourable for seeing ibem. The ceil- 
jiig and cupola were painted by Pietro d:i 
Col tol.a. Tlie churcli was built bv S. Filip- 
po Nen, whose liuuse or a p^irt of it still re- 
m»iiis aifjiiiiiing lo the church- his confes- 
biuiial, bis bed, and bis shoes, are among 
the objects shown. S. Filippo Neri is a saint 
ef comparatively modern times; it not being 
above 33$ years since he died. He was born 
at Florenco, July a3d, i5i5, and sent to 
If aples BSB merchant; but disliking his pro- 
fession, he n«nt to BonM, and at the age of 
38 becBBQe priest. He was celebrated for 
devotional exercises, and passed forty boars 
successively in prayer. The congregation of 
the Oralory was founded by him; which 
fay^ its name from a room built by him at 
Florence in llie form uf an Oratory: and as 
music was particularly used in tbeiraolem- 
wtiea, tbe term OrMorio otme to ezpreva 
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composiliuiis of sacred music. The first re- 
gular composition of the kind was perform- 
tid ill tills church in the year 1600: bat 
the origin oTikb kiail of nuic is to bs 
traced to a mnch earlier date. Oratorios are 
still performed during Lent in this church, 
at wliich no females can be present . Neri 
also encouraged Cardioal Baronius to write 
his celebrated Annals. He died in iSgS, 
^uil was canonized in 163.1. Baronius is alsu 
buried in this church. 

The Church of the Holy Apostles in the 
PiazK* of that name is also a fine structure. 
Some falling angels on the ceiling over the 
tribu<i« are wonderfully primed. There is 
a .fine tomb of Clement XIV. by CanoTa. 
I«Btr also an inscription to Maria Cle mm- 
tiaa, Queen England, i. e. wiCt of tho 
PretoB^er. 

°C=J ™i« feci t , UB .uptnLt , .™r' 

Her body reposas in Si. Peter''a. 

S. Maria sapra Hioerva is so called from 
heiog btrilt bpan tbe ruins of the Temple 
of Miuerva , wWtA Pompey erected after 
Iris conqitetU in A^ia. Pnggio , in his work' 
BpMi-tfae MirtaMliey at Fortrme, tdia os, 
that some pillars and other remaioi of tbis 
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temple ware ct^strayed to make lime not 
loag before his time , that is id the Four'- 
teenth century. The church is unfinished 
on the outside, but the interior is liand- 
ROme. The most celebrated norli in it is the 
statue oFour Saviour, by Michel Angelo. It 
is not often that this subject has been treat- 
ed in sculpture; aud perhaps it were bet- 
ter Sr the representation of his person were 
cunfiLied lo painting. However there is no- 
tiling' iirevereiil in the effect produced by 
M. Ai)-ulo ill the wurii before us. It is de- 
servedly reckoned among his finest aud moat 
successful efforts: and was executed by him 
at or about the age of fifty. Oue foot is 
corersd with brass, that it may not ba 
'worn away by the kisses of the faithfol'. 
Leo X,. ia buried here, bdiind the altar. An 
Eugtishman also wiU observe, not far off, 
the tomb of Fh. Th. Howard, Cardinal, 
" Magnffi BritanniEB Protector. " He died 
May 31 , 1694, and was grandson of Tho- 
mas , Earl of Arundel. TJie best library 
in Rome for printed books belongs to the 
Dominican convent here: it does not how- 
ever seem to possess many of a modern 
date. Strangers may enter without iutro- 
dtiction , and ask for any book: a pleasing 
iji^Bce Qf liberality-, wbicb, u fraqnept on 
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the continent, uid migbt be oftener ini- 
ttted ID our own conntry. 

S. Andrea delU Vill« has a haiufaanKr 
front, «tid the interior ia also extreme]^ 
fine. The cupola is puinted by Lanfranco, 
antl is reckoned the most beautiful in Rome. 
At the four angles of it are the Evangelists 
by Duiimnicliiuo, which surprised and pleas- 
ed me as much as any paintings I ever 
saw. It is curious to find so learned a man 
as S. Jerom giving the following reason fur 
the four beasts mentioned by Eiekiel (i) 
being represented together with the four 
Evangelists, as they are in this church. He 
says, that the fjce of the man was given to 
St. Matthew, because he begins his gospel 
by writing of man, " Liber Generatianis 
" Jesus Christij etc. " The lion was ap- 
plied to St. Murk, because be begins with 
the Toice of a lion raariog in the wilderness. 
St. Luks has the ox, becauae his Gospel 
commences with mentioo of Zacfaariaa the 
priest. The flying eagle rqwesents St. John-, 
hecBose he soars higher than the other £- 
vangelists, and discourses of the word of 
Grod. Ireueeas points out a similar relation 
between the four Gospels, and the four 

(,)C.i. S-.0. 
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beasts nteutioiieil la the Rvvelations (■)■ 
but be compares St. Mai^ to the eagle, bikI 
St. JohD to the lioa (a). Augustio compares 
St.HuUbew to the lion,aii(I St. Mark to 
tlie miD (3). The snkject is treated -wltb 
much more aeriousneas than it deserves, aitd' 
much reading ia exbilnted in illuatrutioa of 
it, by Si. J. Thotnusius, iu a atepamte dis- 
ijuisilioii (4). The ceiling of llie tribune, re- 
presenting llie call of Peter and Ait.lrew, 
is also by Domeiiicbiuo, which is imw iiiueli 
iid.uired; but he liimtiolf cuuld nut be-ir to 
luok ^t the wurk when finished , iis we learn 
from a )eUiT iu thc collection already no- 
ticed (5). The sentence is to this efft-ct : " Is 
" no( ll.e (ribnne of S. Andrea dtlli. Valle 
" one of ihc iinest llHii^sijxistin- iji fresco? 
" and yet there was an idea uf aending the 
" masons with their hammers and pulling 
" it ilitwu, ao poor did it appear, when be 
" threw it open to the public; and aa be was 
" passing by ihe church, lie (Domenicbi- 
*.' do) stopped with his scholars to look at 
" it, and shrugging up his shoulders he said 

(i)"b«. It. 

. (-.jUb. J.C.M. 

(i) HuUlubml iu tbn Cnlicl Suri. 
(S; Lit ten riUoricba, mL II. f. 3j. ■ 
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s. cABiiQ bobuqbeo a63 
" to Ibem, Well! I did not think that I 
" had worked ao ill as tfais. " 

la S. Carlo ai Cantiuari may bo aeeii- 
aitniUr paintings at the angles of tba cu- 
pola , also by DomenicfaiDO , but nut equal 
to tlie furmer. TliiscLurch is dedicated to S. 
Charles Borromeo, and hos its name fiom 
a manufacture of wouileii dishes, cat'ini, 
being carried on in the Piazza in front of 
it. It was built itt 1613. There is a paiiitijig 
of the saint behind the altar, hy Guido. S. 
Charles, whu was of the noble family uf 
Borrofneo at Milan, seems well di'seivin;,' 
of the praise besioweJ upon him by Eu- 
stace. His fame rests upon a far dilFerent 
foundation fruni that of many of his bretli- 
reii iu the calendar ; and if evL-r a man 
deserved such reverence from his telluw- 
raea, it would be S- Charles Borromes (1). 
Hia family was one of Ulmtrious' rank at 
Milan, and he himself was son uf Count 
Gibert Borromeo, ky Mar^rat da' Medici , 
sister af Pius IT- He was. made cardinal iti- 



L.3tr.n(« lh,l Jtmnf Taylor nmtiouahif. toee. 
IIki Willi 8. t^iiKi.ra.S. Aiil.itiy ofl'iloa.S.Cliciilnt'her.and 
ni.i.y uLliei'd" arH'lion>Cr<[in>l BMUlioij i^mplaiiiid , Hint 

" from lluir |iiirluia,aiid bj pntcaM rtielitiou). "—Wortj, 
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384 AtiOSTINO 

i56o, and aftarwards Archbishop of Mi- 
lan. He tnrned his attention pnrticularly to 
Wtabliahing ecctesiasticul seminaries, and 
rcrorming tbe religious orders. He was parti- 
cularly inslru mental in bringing the Coun- 
cil of Trent to a conclusion. His death hap- 
pened in i584. Slid he was canonieed in 
itiio. Lives of liim have been written hj 
Guissano, Godeau niid ollicrs. 

There are two churches celebrated for 
the paintings of RaiTael , S. Agostino and S. 
Maria della Puce, It has been already men- 
tioned, tiiiiL the cupola of S, Agostiiio is 
said to luive been thu lirst constructed iit 
Rome. The church wa.^ built in 1 483. Upon 
one of the pillars of the nave is a puinling 
of the prophet Isaiah, by RafFiiel. Tlie first 
inipressimi upon seeing this painting is the 
difference in the style of it from that of all 
the other works of Raffael. The dispute, 
whether this great master profited by hav- 
ing seen tbe paintinga ofUichel Angieloin 
tlie. Siati^e Chapel, is generally known. The 
question has been very ably handled in a 
letter from Luigi Crespi (prirate chaplain 
to Benedict XIV.) to Bottari (i). Qe rests 
principally upoa the authority of Vaiari, 

[ij LMm PiUortclM, is(. II. p. 3i3-Si. ^ 
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rrom whom it appears, that Baffjel twice 
got admission to the Sistioe Chapel, while 
the work ot M. Aogelo was gmng on. M. 
Angelo left Home after he bad worked b- 
bont a year in the chapel, on which occasion 
Bramante, who had the teys of it, let iii 
Raffael. The' consequence was, as Vasari 
asserts, that BafTiiel immediately repainted 
the figure of Isaiah , which he had already 
finished iu S. Agostino. We must remark 
Dpon ihis story, that Yasari himself seems 
afterwards to have disbelieved it, and that 
M- Aiigelo appears never to have T[uitte<l 
Rortie «ljik' he was engaged in this work{l). 
The dates also will nut agree. 

When the paintings were half finished , 
the pope insisted upon their being opened 
to public iuspectiun ; upon which occasion 
Vasari says, that all Rome ran to see them, 
and Rs&el among the rest. From this time, 
he odds, Rafiel suddenly changed hisnUD- 
ner, and to show his powers, immediately 
executed the Prophets and Sibyb in the 
Qinrch of La Pace. Some of these assertions 
perhaps can never be proved or Contradict- 
ed ; hot a simple statement of dates , as 
fir as we can ascertain them,maybeaalia- 

(iJTbii ii wrf uliihctorily nwd* oat fcy HucM, In hi* 
Lift of Ln X. nl. ir. F- 3*1' 

T. II. l3 
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a86 a&FFAEL and m. ahgclo 
factory. H. Aogelo was 6rsL employed in 
tlie Sistine Cbapel in i5o8, and giiisLed 
his work in i5ia. Balfael was called to 
Bome, and began the dispute upon tLe Sa- 
crament ia i5o8. The figure of Isuiah was 
IHtinted, according toVasari, in i5ii.t^Hf- 
fael finished the second room , in whicli is 
the painting of Heliodoms, in i5ia. 

The fact seems hardly questionable, that 
he might have seen the wurk of M. An- 
gela; and there is considerably strong evi- 
dence that he actually did. The great ad- 
inirfln of lU&et , in anxiety for his fame, 
■trenuoiuly d«oy the l»ct; but they cannot 
deny , that he certaialy made an atteratioD 
in lUs style about this time. Traditina aays , 
fhat be painted this figure of Isaiah as^ a, 
rival to the Pn^hels of M; Angela in the 
Sistine Chapel. The imitation is very ap- 
parent ; and if the sloi y be true , we must 
Oaturally COuc)u<Ie that ftaOael felt a jealuu- 
ay for the fa me which those works liaJ gpin- 
ed fyr his great rival: be must have studied 
them accurately to produce an imitation; 
and consequently the question is reduced 
to a very narrow limit , —merely , whether 
lie saw the Sistiue Cliaijel before 1 5 1 1 ? That 
he saw it afterwards, and studied the paint- 
ing of these Prophets in particular, is evi> 
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dent; and sorely it-is a straags yfyj of sup- 
porting Ihe fame of Rafiael or any master 
tu say, that Ik scrutinized the finest prodtic- 
lions of the ui t with jin eye even of jealous 
accuracy, and yet did not profit by them.' 
No person would accuse BalTuel of serviloly; 
imitating M. Angelo; perhaps Ite was un-: 
conscious ihiit he was imitating him at alt; 
but it is the characteristic of true genius lo 
cull from every quarter the excellencies 
which present ttiemseWes, and to unite and 
identify them with its own. Raffiiel himself 
is reported to have thanked God that he 
was burn in the time of M. Aiigelo. 

The other church, S, Maria della Pace, 
was so called from the peace which was 
restored lo Italy, when it was threatened 
by the Turks in i 480. Pope SixtusIV. then 
bailt the church in consequence of u mw: 
aod Alexander YII. rebuilt it opon ibe re- 
establisbment of peace among theChriatlnt 
Princes. The paintings ia'it.at9'in.iraa(io> 
over the arciies of tbe nave on tfaeaoatk 
side- They represent tbe GumEean , Pet-sian, 
Phrygian, and Tibnrtine Sibyls (1). There 

(1} RilTaei t<nfhyal Ihe >iilil>nu of one ol Ml pupili 
fur Ibii work, TinH>l«>di Vrbiao. lu llic Utien PitlQrjc^, 
(vol. ii. P' 9a,; ScbMtiaito BeiU uji.lbat he had obtained 
tht orl|iD(l d»wiii(i af IbcK Sibjli i nn bdf uanrrom Ha- 



383 S. mAHIA DELLA PACE 

can be little doubt , that these were painted 
as rivals of M. Aiigelo's Sibyls iu the Sistine 
Chapel: but here he hns followed hia own 
style, and extremely beautiful they are. In 
Ike former church be was anxious to show, 
thirt-bc al(0 could adopt ibe style to much 
admk«d m luti grnt rival; here be treated 
same snbject io bis owa manner, and 
■dt-ihe one feiriy sgaioat the other. ITnfoiv 
tanately the work of Raflbel has suffered 
inDch more frora age than that ofM. Angdoj 
and all the figures have lately been retouch, 
edi it may be added, that if they were half 
as much damaged as the frescos which are 
)iear tUem, they must have received a great 
deal of restoration. It isgenerally said; thaC 
Baffael traced the outline», which were fitt- 
ed up by Giulio Romano. 

S, Agnese in the Piazza Navona is among 
the finest cburches in Rome, both in the 
exterior and interior. It is in the form of 
a' Greek crosE, and ornamented with good 
dlatues and paintings. Among the former is 
S.Sebastian, altered from an antique by 
Paolo Campi.i and a statue of $. Agnese. 
Jtittle i« kooWn of tbis saint , except what 
.is' relatied hy S. Ambrose (i) and Prnden-. 

<i)D*ViqiBilMi,ltbi.<. *■ ' 
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UiM(i).Ttie7teU us, UuttotUiea^of tmlie 

or-tbirteen she sufiereil many tarturee foe 
her religion; aad wlieu the judge saw lier 
disregard iheiu, he ordered her to be pub- 
licly exposed ; biil the first person who cast 
bis eyes upon her was struck wilfa blind- 
ness. Her body is suppoaed to Hfi in tin 
church dedicated to her.iathe Via Notaeih 
tunn , wbith tvas built by Constantine. 
Sunie , huwever, say that she was buried 
at Numentd, but that her bead is ut St. 
John Lateran: others , again , maintain that 
her relics were conveyed to Constantino- 
ple, (a) from tbeace to France, and after 
that to Manreza in Catalonia. They also 
prebend (o prbaerve tbeoa at UtrecliU 

The church of the Trinitk de' Monti, 
cod^chdiu fram.itr Mtlwtkio on the to^ 
of the PioQuQ Hill, and the flight of tiS 
fitepa which lead to it, wm builb in i49i 
by Chaijes VIII..Xing of France, wUen he 
was on his expedition to Naples, and isetiU 
considered as belonging to the French n^ 
tiou. The Deposition from the Cross, a ce- 
lebrated work of Daniel da Volterra, and 

(IJ BjDB. lif . 

(3) Tluj nn pUced in lUa Ctiunh of S. Lhurdh it 
CooilullBOpli, Id the ni|D of tbg Jouagtr Tl>iod(m»< Tbao- 



piiated aadar ibv dinctioB of MEcIwl An* 
|do, »lnre. in 1819, I saw it in a n* 
faniM part of tlie Ixrilding, wbsre it had 
heea ptaced to recain sanM reslaratioiw, 
kavii^ b«a detacfaed from the Wall, by 
that extraordioai^ proceas , which is no 
•aocasEfuUy pi-actised with fresco pointings 
at Rome; This art was known to the an- 
cients. Vilruvius expressly says, (i) that 
some paintings were taken from a wall at 
Spartn, the bricks themselves having been 
cut through, and were placed in wooden 
frames, after which they were carried to 
Borne , ond put up in the Ccmilium. Pliny 
also (2) talks of " crastas parietura exceoB , 
" tahulis iifarginatis inchisaa." The Descent 
IVom the Cross was &nt carried to the Ca- 
pitol, but ia finally to refume ita tbrmor 
blatidB in the charcb. Tber« ia another fina 
ifrasco b^the same maaler, th«' Mwilsr of 
the'InitoceDts, of which there is an o^ 
painting alao lrr Daniel in the tribune at 
Florence. We may obaerre in these painl- 
ing», wbat ia lo be remarked in many by 
the early masters, that imrly all the fi- 
gures have red hair. Cansidwing the rarity 

' '(i}'iai.».o.>. 
M Lib. uir. c. 4s. 
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of this circomstancs in Italy , and that aU 
most evBiy natire Italian ia dark , it is dif- 
ficult to ex^aia wbat induced the Sfst ^ 
fiainters make Uus alttratioD; t merely 
e^r this reniark , as one which may ptr^ 
haps bear upon a very dificuU subject, tfad 
cause of the revival of the art of painting 
in Italy. The earliest oii paintings now 
preserved in that country are by Greeks: 
but that will not furnish any explanation. 
The Germans, who dispute with the Italians 
the merit of having taken the lead, would 
perhaps think the circumstance of the red 
faair in their own favour. 

The Church of the Gapucins in the Piaz- 
Ea Barherini must be visited for sake of the 
painting of Michael the Archangel by Gui- 
do. The face of the Devil is S!iid to be a 
portrait of Pope Urban VIII, with whom 
tlx painter had some quarrel. Opposite to 
it is St. Paul cured by Ananias, one of the 
best paintings of Pietro da GJrtona. Ower 
the door is -tb« Cartoon of Giotto's Niitfi- 
cells, which is executed in mbsaic over the 
eutranee to St. Peter's.' This is one of the 
largest convents of the order of'Gapnctns, 
and it is perhaps not necessary to mention, 
that this is ooe of the most numeroNs OTf 
dersi Mattliew di Baschi, a Friar Hiaitf -or 
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Franciscaa of tbe eonvent of Monte Faico 
in theDut^yofUrtHDo, gave out in iSaS, 
that God had eDjoiaeil him 1^ a vition to 
mon rigorouB poyert j , and hs retired into 
solitude, HiUiy. ^ioed him ; and after snf- 
faiag penecation* dement VII. in iSaS, 
allowed them to establish aeocietj', and be 
called Friars Eremite Minor (■). Their mors 
CQSamon title of Capucins is taleo from 
the hood , which they wear. Pope Uiitan 
yill. allowed tbem to call themselves the 
(rue Sons oF St. Francis. There were once 
5oo convents of this order, and 25,ooo C;i- 
pucins. Before the visif of the French tliere 
were three or four hundred Friars iu this 
convent , and there are apartments for 
i,ooo. In 1819 there were not more than 
80 or 90 , but the nambers were increasing. 
The cemetery of the convent deserves to 
be seen. It is in vaults under the clinrch , 
and the soil come from Jerusalem. When 
a Friar die^j he is put into tlie oldest grave, 
and the bones of the former occupant are 
removed into a general receptacle.jThe ceil- 
ing and walls are omaMeated with skulls 
and bones disposed iu the most fiinciffil 

(■)IlitraNMltiUtad, llut tba Cipacliu mic fbmd* 
■rtftj., «a4 M'bMsad din * T»ri« UnSig. . 
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S. OBBCORIQ 3^3 

shapes; all llie furniture, even the lamps, 
we made of these materials. Some skeletons 
are dressed iti the rube of the order. 

S. Gregorio , ou the Gaelian Hill , stands 
where St, Gregory, who was pope about A. 
D. Goo, hod his hause. He was of the Ani- 
ciau f^imily. The churcii is not rymarkahle; 
but from the terrace in front there is a 
most excellent view of the ruins of Rome. 
In a chapel detached from it are two su- 
perb frescos, painted as rival perfurmancea; 
one by Guido, representing St. Andrew led 
to crucilixion; and the other by Domenir.hi- 
110, of the flagellation of the same saint. 
Aiinibal Garacci said of the two paintings , 
" Guido 's is the painting of the master, " 
and turning to that of Doraenichino, " This 
" is the painting of the scholar, hut who 
*' knew more about it than the master. " (i) 
2a another chapel is a marble table , on 
which S. Gregory epery morning fed twelve 
pour pilgrims. In a clniater I saw a raouu- 
Dument to Sir Edward Carne, Kut. " a 

lawyer, aut^ ambassador ttt ifae Empomr 
" and to Htime. Afte^ Qoeen Mary's deatb 
**■ he left England. Calfridits fachantis 
** and Thomas Fremanaut pu'. up the lao- 

(I) UlUra ntlorkb*. Mb. ta. ^ m. 

i3« 



iiument. He died in i56i. " He is often 
mentioned by Burnet in his History of the 
Rerormation , who has printed some of his 
di^tches. Elizabeth recBlied him from 
Rome upon her accession; bat Pope Paul IV. 
detained htm. 

On tbe other side of llie Tiber there are 
not many churches of miicli interest. S.Ce- 
cilia's is handsome. Part of the house where 
the saint lived is shown here, and she 
herself lies burled under tbe high altar 
but the French carried off the silver nrn 
which contained her bones. Tiierc is a re- 
cumbent statue of her in marble. Little or 
nothing is known of this musical lady; n.ir 
are tbe m a rtyro! agists agreed, whether she 
suffered under Alexander Severus , M. Au- 
relius, Commodus, or Diocletian. She has 
been honoured as a saint since the liftii 
century; and there are accounts of ber body 
being found in the cemetery of S. Sixtus in 
^eyear Saiibut that discovery was perhaps 
.premature, «* the real body was found at 
ithvifisid of tbe shfteenti) century in her 
'Own churob. The aad of Hovember is sacred 
.h».ber.The imrentiDo of the organ hm some- 
times been asctibtd to S. Cecilia. We 
know that this instrument-was used at 
GoostantinopU . in tbe Uom of Julian tbe 
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8. HAItIA IN TRASTEVERB ay5 

Apostate: (i) but musical iiistrumentg, dm 
•ouod of wliicli was i)roaucecI by will,! ,'m-fo 
cepuinl^ kuowa Ion- I>,.f,„.o. S, Jerome 
mcutioas or^iu wliicli might he heard wt 
the distance Ufa mile.ThetimeofLiieir being 
iutroiinced iBta chnrches has heeu much 
diipHtedf amoB referring it to the seventh, 
Others to tbe thkieenth oentury. There were 
cwtaiuly oi^na iD England in the eightli 
century (a). In thalistof reiics in ihUdiurcfc, 
the fdilowing Avnck nw as curious : part of 
Christ'a vest; two of lUe thctriis; pan of the 
aponge;aanu milk of tbe Virgin Mary; part 
of lior veil and of her chemise; part of tlie vest 
and ataflf of Joseph; two teeth of St. Peter; 
seven rings of the chain by wliicb bo was 
bound; one tooUi of St. Paul; part of St. 
James's chin ; part of the head and two 
■ fingers of St. Thomasj aod Mary Magda- 
u's great toe. 

S. Maria in Trasterere is a handsome 
cliurch; and Uie twenty-two loiiic eolnmns, 
which divide it into three uisles, appear to 
have belonged to some ancient building. 
The aaasmption of Ibe Virgin is a very fine 
paintingj^y Dameoicbiuo. Tbis is stated to 



0) AmtH. HitmI. Kb. sir. c 8. 

Xvraar, Biit. of Aagb.8umi, fol. Hi. p. fli. 
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liave been the first church publicly dedicat- 
ed to God ill Rome. It was in the year 334, 
and the worship of ihe Virgin is said to 
have been acknowledged in the title of it. 
In 340 it waa entirely rebuilt by S. Julius. 
The ^oish writers say, that this was the 
second churtJi erected Id bonoar of the Vir- 
j;ia» and'that the first was founded by S. 
. James the Apostle in Spain. The interral is 
rather inconvefiieotly long. 

fi. Pietro ia Montorio was forawriy visit- 
ed by all strangers, to see the wonderful 
painting of the TrasGgnration by RaEGie). 
This is generally caUed tiie finest picture 
in the world, though the Commuuion of St. 
Jenun ,by Domemchino, makes the prize 
doubtful. The Transfiguration was one of 
the last works of RafKiel, and was executed 
for the cathedral of Narbonne, by order of 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici. Sebastian del 
Piombo painted, as a rival to it, the Raising 
of Lusarus, which was in llie possession of 
Mr. Angersteiii. After Uie return of the 
Transfiguration from the Louvre, it was put 
up in the Vatican , and the church of S. 
Pietro in Montorio still enjoys a pension in 
lieu of it. The present church was built by 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and is 
said stand near the place where St. Peter 
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was crucified. Over ih« preciae spot is a 
■beantifut lUtle temple , built hy Falladio. 
The Drigin of tfaa Dams of the bill oa whicfa 
it ataads. Mom Aureus or HonWrio , is un- 
certaia ; but as this i» said to be the Bp»t 
yfhen St. Peter was crucified, the name fl* 
<ioI4in Hill has heen thuuglit to allude to 
UwTalue imposed upon it by liiat event. 
Andrea Folvio says , with greater p robaU- 
lity, that it came fibm same sand of a jfA- 
low or golden colour being dag up her*. 

We must remember, that St, Peter ma 
crucified on tliiis iiiU, but was buried at tho 
Yalican. I should be inclined to believe the 
latter tradition, and perliiips the former 
may be true also: but the place of his in- 
terment is more likely to hare been kept in 
remembrance than that of his suffering 
Even Roman Catholic writers have differed 
as to the precise spot, where lie was cruci- 
fied, and eight different places h^ive been 
mentioned , all of which ure in the iiei<;li- 
bourlioodof the Vatican. Eusehius appe.ils to 
a coiistaiit tradition, that S. Peter was buried 
in a cemetery at the Vatican , and quotes 
the authority of Cains, who lived early in 
tiie third century (i). Some Protestant 

Ci)Ut«.BNLlIklL*aS. 
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writers liave thoaf ht it necessary to 6mij 
that St Peter vm fiver at Rome at all. I 
confiuM that I am nttoriy at a lata to eee 
what great adrantage we give to tbe 
fioiaan Gatinliica by allowing their first 
pope to have resided tit RoMs.- Bat at aft 
•vsuts, truth is to he preferred to prejudioej 
and the Protestant cause is so great a gainer 
by the records of authentic history, that 
it wuriU l)e the height of iiigralitude in us 
to endeavour to pervert its testimony. At^er 
examining the evidence produced by Baro* 
iiius, the conclusion seems irresistible, that 
St. Peter undoubtedly visited Rome, and 
suffered martyrdom there. The only ques- 
tion is concerning the period of his residence. 
It used to be religiously maintained by the 
Roman Cutholics, tliat he held the See of 
Rome twenty-five years; hut the Protestants 
have shown this to be impossible, and some 
writers even of the Romish Church have 
allowcil it to he unsupported by history, (i ) 
The old J iincieiit authors who can be quoted 
as asserting it are Eusebius and Jerome: 
. perhaps we should name the hitter only. We 
read in the Chronicle of Eu.sebius, at the 
year 4^ , that Peter , after founding the 
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Cburcli of Antioch, (1) was sent to Rome, 
wbere lie preached the Gospel &r twenty- 
five je^n, tai waa Bishop of that city. But 
tbift pBpt (^the QiRMiicle does not mut in 
the Greek, nor ia the ATinenixn, aod' It is 
supposed to have been one of the actditioris 
made by Jerome. Euselrias does iwt say the 
same in any other part of his writings, 
though he mentions St. Peter's going to 
tlomeinthe reign of Claudius: (a) but Jerome 
tells us that iie came in the second year of 
this emperor, and held the See Lwenty-five 
years. (3) On the other hand, Origen who is 
quoted hy Eusebius himself, (4) says that 
Peler went lo Rome towards the end of his 
life: and Lantantius places it in ihe reign of 
Nero, and arlds thut he suffereil mariyrdom 
not long after (5). Thus the testimony of the 
Fathers is at least divided, if it dues not 
expressly disprove his long residence in 
Borne. Eusebius, indeed, says in his history 
as (^nerved already, that Peter went to 
Rome in the reign of Claudius: but this 

(0 Socrjitei cdls Peler tlwfint U^of Antiocb,llb.*i 
c. 8. See alio Sgzom, lib. i. c. !• 
(a) Lib. ii. c. 14. 
(S) Ctti- it Sorift. EmIm. 
<4]Lilh like I. 
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very passage, if read with attention, ssems 
to imply that he did not stay there long. 
The Acta of the Apostles also make it im- 
posalble, that he should have resided ihene 
during the eighteen lirst years after tlie 
Resurr^tioQ, whereas the second year of 
Clsudius (which is the time mentioned by 
Jemne for his going to Rome) falls in with 
thegthywr after the Resurrection, or A. D. 
43. The history contained in the Acts may 
perha))S allow liim to have gone to Rome 
same time in the reign of Claudius, but his 
visit must liave been a shoi't one: if we fol- 
low Eusebius, it must have been before the 
events recorded in the 18th chapter of the 
Acts. (1) It has been observed also, that St. 
Paul makes no mention of St. Peter, either 
in his Epistle to the Romans, or in his 
Episilas written from Rome; from which 
it is inferred, that St. Peter was not at Rome 
at either of those periods. So that there 
aeetaa good nnson to prefer, the authorUy of 
Origeu and Lactaotius ,. and to couclude 
either that St. Peter inad« two visits , the 
first ofwbicli was a very short one in the 

(0 Th« tmUt nij wa thiih; eoni|»riDK lha bq^snti^ of 
Ox 17th chipKr of tfaa wcond b«4 at EoMbiiU with tbt and 
^tbgtiwatr-cigtatk, nUn ht tmU oTthc ioBiBaT wfakb 
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reign of Glandias, and tho second in tba 
ti me of Nero: or -that did not go there art 
■11 till the timeaf the latter emperor, soioe- 
wbere about the year 66/ which was alao 
Uw period of St. Paul's second visit to 
Bmie. It is auppCMed that lliey suffered 
'martyrdom in the following yeor, during 
the psnecatian of Nero. This is positively 
asserted by Eusebi'us on the authority of 
Dianyuue, IC&hop of Corinth (i). 

I mentioD belaw the names of some of 
those writers who assert St. Peter to have 
been at Rome, and la have suffered martyr- 
dom there. I am indebted for most of the 
references to Baronius, and the period in 
which each author lived , is also added (3). 

An Englishman tojy beallowed to notice 
the Church of St. Thomas , or S, Toma- 

(0 Lib. ii.c. iS. 

Ca) l*.pi« (A. D. 1 16.) >pod Eiittb. Ilh. li. c. i3. Dioo,- 
■liii ( ■ joO *Pfld Eiusb. lib. ii. c. aS. Innnui, f i j8.) adr. Rmtti- 
llthUt. » I. Clam: Ate. (194.) mfmi WmA. iV Ti.ci4. 
Ttrtullutt (a» } <U PnMcH|it. e. 36) d« &>|<t iimo , e. 4 ; tit. 
UiKion. lib.iT. e. 5. Pelni Ala]t.(3(Ki.) can. g. Origni (ifo. J 
■piKl EoHb. Jib. Hi. e. <■ L«lintlD>, (Joe.) lib. It. c. qi. 
£uub.(3i5.) 11. cc. Aibsuiiiui(3ie.}Ai>ol. vol. i p. 33i . Hirt. 
Ari.n. i. |.. 36e. A»bro>iu.,(3j4.) io N.lsi. AjxhI. amaBf. 
m^i [Sga.) de Script. EocIm. in PetrD.A«gu>liii. (jQS jMr.vii. 
is Haul. ApMl. Cbryaml. (3gS.) ds E><ln> athalo. SooralM. 
C4<K>.J Hilt. Eceka. lib. T- c. 93' Cjrillui, Epiit. ad 

Cmleit. Sduhb. [5th Geatur; J lik it. c iS, lib. ni. e. 4> l9> 
TbMdsMl. (^ai.) Kfiit. iiO, . . 
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flo degi' laglesi, not f.ir from the Palazzo 
Fartieae, tliongli it has no particular beauty 
to recommeiKl it. It is koowu, tbat previoufl 
to 630, OSa bad built or restored a church 
M thiji place, which was dedicat«d to tbs 
Boly Trinity > and una oiw of tbo twenty- 
privileged abbeys. Each of thete had 
hospital for the receptioD of pilgrims wh4 
visited Borne". Those from England were 
lodged here. In 817 the building was burnt 
down, and Egbert had it restored. A rich 
Englishman, John Scopard , is also said 
to have left considerable property towards 
the maiatenance of this church . When 
Becket went to Rome, he lodged here; and 
when he was canonized by Alexander III. 
two years after his death , the church took 
the name of St. Thomas. One of his arms is 
preserved in it, and there are several relics 
of him in Rome: but as such pains were 
taken by Henry VII!. to destroy his bones, 
we may wonder how these relics were 
obtained. His brains were sent to Rome 
soon after his murder. Gregory XIII. out 
of kindness to the English nation, which 
he hoped to convert from its lamentable 
heresy, establislied a seminary here for 
English students , who were bound to re- 
turn to their uative countrjj aod aadaaTour 
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to re-flslKUisb the Catholic religiun, when- 
aver it shtmld SMin good to their superiors. 
TliQ cliin^ oonuias mom paiotiof^ of the 
*■ nnirtyrdonM suffered mMtj Cutboiid 
" uiHler Ills tstuii reiga efElinbath. " VhU 
Mmunt « nlMi ffom Pancirolli, whu has 
written a descriplkm of all the cliarclies ia 
Rime. It m«y not be unacceptable to the 
reader to give a abort extmct from this 
mark, la-wfaic^ be notices the senessiun of 
■tfce Englisb CKurch. « The spirit of Henry 
" II. aeeWBS to bave been ijiheriled hj Henry 
" Vlll. wbo made hiioself bead oFtbe En- 

gli^ Churcb in order to divorce hiiOMif 
" from bis legitimate consort, the 8tBt«r of 
" the King of Spain, and to marry a low 
" woman, Cmalvagia,J so that Paul III. was 
" obliged to excommunicate him. From tbat 
" time forward the affairs of religion \n 
" that kingdom have heen constantly going 
" from bad to worse; all faia successors , M 
" wet) male as female, baring eontinued 
" to make theiiiselvea revered aa vicara of 
" Christ. " 

There is a churli on the other side of the 
Tiber which is dedicated to St. Edmund, 
a nd applied to the same purpose as the last. 
Two Edmunds, sainta and kings (^Englmid, 
are recorded in tbe Romisb calendar. Ths 
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date of tbe first is not known: the aecand 
was killed by the Daoea in 870. CoBuderios 
tbe dubious claims of aonw of the popiih 
nints, it is but fair to onr cc^DtrjiBan to 
atate, that he reatljr existed, aod was really 
killed hy the Daoea ia \he jmf meatiomd, 
Tbe reoBOOS of hia imiq; adautted into the 
calendar are not bo satiBfactory. Matthew 
Westminater tella us, that after the defeat 
nt Thetford, he was obliged to surrender 
to the Danish army at Heglesdune. Not sa- 
tisfied with simply putting him to death , 
the enemy fastened him to a tree, :)nd trans- 
fixed him with arrows, till , as the honest 
chronicler expresses it, his body resembled 
a hedge-bog. His head was then severed 
from his body, and both were thrown nn- 
bwied into a neighbouring wood. "When 
the Danes quitted that part of the country, 
the inhabitants commenced a search after 
their saint and king. They vociferated for a 
long time, Where are you? when at length, 
to the surprise and delight of all, the head 
replied, Here, here, here! Soon after a wolf 
was seen carrying the bead in his paws; 
and it was interred, together with the 
body, near the spot! St. Edmundsbury waa 
callfld after this saint. 
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Havifig mentioned Uie Churches of Rome, we 
come next to the Palaces. An Englishman 
travelling in Italy must divest himself of 
the idea which he usually attaches to the 
word Palace, la our own country we under- 
stand by in the residence of royalty; and 
alSxing ideas of magnificence to the term> 
we often complain of being disappointed 
with the foreign palaces, whereas in our 
own country it is the general observation, 
that the royal palaces are inferior to private 
houses. In Italy the reudence of erery 
nobleman is called a palace. In Rome they 
are abundantly frequent; and if a Goncise 
description were demanded of tbem, it 
Would not be far from the troth to say, 
that with a splendid outside', tkej display 
a lamentable Wapt of comfort and inatten- 
tion to cleanliness in the interior. Tbe^« 
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is nearly the same in all of lliem : lliey are 
built round a quadrangle, with a large stair- 
cBse opening into tlie court; the rooms com- 
municate with each other, simietinies round 
the whole of the quadraiigla , ami form a 
suit of ajiarlments on each floor siifllcieot 
to constitute a hi.use. But with all this scale 
of splendour , there is little or nothing in a 
Human palace worth seeing, except the 
works of art. E?en this attraction has teen 
diminished in Utter times, the poverty, 
the Dubles having compelled many.of tb<Wi 
to sell their pictureB. That ^len^our o£ 
furnilnre and decorati<m which character- 
ixea the English houses, whether in town or 
Country, is unknown at Itome. The difier- 
eiic€ of climate probably made the tuteof 
the two countries originally difiereut; and 
the great contrast in uatictnal wealth, par- 
ticularly iu later times, has made it more 
apparent now. An Englishman, uccustomed 
to a cold climatflj has recourse to every 
thing which ingenuity and refinement can 
devise to exclude the outward air. That 
word of truly British growth , and which is 
to be found neither in the fcielings nor ill 
the language ofauj other couolry, com/or t, 
liuluea var^ons articles of domestic ate indja- 
peoaabte iu flagkndp.which are little valae4 
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abroad. In Rome the itiliebitaots are used 
to live a great deal io tbo outward air, and 
thej atudy accordingly to prensrve their 
dweiling-TDoms cool. A brick lluor without 
a carpet i« reyoUing to our feelings, /and 
still more so when seen in a palace: a stove 
appears but a poor substitute Tor a fireplace; 
and we are apt to condema these residences 
ef the Boiiiau nobles, us a displuy of splen- 
did misery. Iii furreier times they were un- 
doubtedly much more hiillaiU tlian ihey 
»re at present. Fur now, iucJepenilent uf 
any di6^rence which might he caused by 
climate, the poverty and dirtiness uf the 
owner are in many instances disgustingly 
apparent. 

It is however not fair to condemn a 
Roman noble because his palace is dirty on 
the ground floor , or even on the iir.st story. 
The quadrangle at the bottom generally 
serves for a court or stable yard, with of- 
fices round it; and the first floor is not un- 
frequently let to tradesmen or other occu- 
piers. Many English families have of late 
been accoimiudaled in the Roman palaces: 
the suites of looms being so extensive, the 
owner finds one floor sufficient fur bis own 
use, and is glad to make modey by letting 
the rewBiodec. All this b wy discontapt 
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with onr DotionB: but if the Roman noblea 
are dow become poor> we should recollect, 
that at the time when their palaces were 
built, th^ most have far exceeded oar- 
«LveB in ideas of raagailicence. In some of 
the quadrangles the whole house of a no- 
bleman in liondon might be placed : nor ia 
point of style can we at all compare the 
architecture of the two countries. 

Having made these general observations, 
it is not my intention to describe eiicb pa- 
lace in parLicular; but I shallcontent myself 
with giving some account of that in which 
the pope resides. For upwards of a tbousaud 
years from the time of ConsLuntine the 
popes lived in the Lateran palace: but dur- 
ing their residence at Avignun it fell into 
such-decay, that Gregory XI. wholnxiDght 
back the hidj see to Home, did not think 
it snitable or safe, and removed to the Va- 
tican, which was reodered secore during 
those turbulent times by its Ticinity to the 
castle of 5. Angelo. The Lateran palace was 
rebuilt in tSdQ by Seztus Y; and io 1693 
Innocent Xn. turned it into a hospital for 
the poor. It was in this palace that the La- 
teran Councils were held, of which eight 
kre mentioned fay the best authorities, viz. 
in 3)3, 4g9f5oo,5oi, 745,861, 993, io65. 



Panl ni. waa the first pope wbo nsided in 
the palace on tbe Monle CaTallo: and his 
auccessors have followed hiasxamplej leav- 
ing the Vatican. merely fur the celebration 
of cerenioaiea. The Vatican however being 
tbe most aucient, and hj far the most ce- 
lebrated, I sliull cuuiiiie myseii to tltat. 

THE VATICAN 

The ditnsnsions of lliis palace, and tbe 
number of rooms assigned to it, border upon 
the marvellous. The wliole pile of building, 
together with the gurJens, is suid to com- 
prise a circumfei-ciice of some miles: and 
while same accounts make tiie numher 
of apartments ^,^2:1; olhers swell it to 
i3,ooo! {() The elFect of all this mass of 
architecture is any thing but pleasing: from 
jio point of view docs it present any extent 
of front or magnificence of design; while its 
proximity to St. I'eler's interferes most un- 
fortunately with the view of that building. 
It is in f.ict a collection of apartments built 
by several popes The date of its first com- 
mencement is not clearly known. There was 
cectaiuly a palace here in tbe time ofS. 
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Leo III. IS GbsrileniBgDe rerided in it A. D. 
Hoo. Gelestiii 111. added to it in 1191-8, as 
(lid loDucent 111. ii^S-aiC; and Nicolas 
III. in 1278. Hiculas V. in i447-55 built 
llie rooms wtiicli were afterwards painted 
hy RalHiel. Leo X. added the triple portico^ 
the middle one of which is also painted hj 
KaiTael, and is thence called Le ^ogga di 
Raffaello. Sextua V. added an entirely new 
palace, and Pius VI. built what is called 
the Museo Pio Plementino. The paintings 
and statues preserved in this building, to- 
gether with its proiligious library, have de- 
servedly raised the fame of the Vatican 
above that of every other palace in the 
world. The pictures are not numerous; but 
thuse which are here are all excellent, and 
the paintings in fresco are some of the most 
woudeiful productions which exist. 

The Sisliue Chapel deserves lo be men- 
tioned first. It derives its name fiuni Sestos 
IV. who employed Baccio Pmtclli lo build 
it, and had tho walls ot'llic two sides paint- 
ed hy several Florentine artists about the 
year i474- » very large and lofty 

oblong riiom, with scarcely any of the usual 
furniture of a chapel, and is used on few 
uccasiona except in the holy week, and 
ibe first Sunday in Advent. The cardi- 
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Dais also meet here in coQclore to el«ct H 
new pope, (i) 

Not long after the relurn ofnfii^l An- 
g«b to Rome from Bologna ia i5o8, Jaliui 
II. emplftyed bini^ mudi agaiuet hia will^ 
to paint the ceiliA^< Previou to this -tinw 
be bad been Tcr; little employed p»iau 
\o^f baving acqalml hia celebrity hj aoulp* 
tnre. He bad eiscDted tbe fiuxrfaii* r and 
the I>aTid> ifbicb are bow at Florence, and 
the Piet^ , which is in St. Peter's. At tUs 
very time also he was employed by tbfi 
Pope in esecutin^ a muuument for htmMlf^ 
which has become universally celebrated 
by the statue of Moses. (3) He had hawerer 
astonished bis countrymen at Florenoa 
some.years before by the Cartoon wbich fat 

(I) Tb«ri|U«ral«ti>M wuMiMiia HkOnKultSDrjr 
by Nimhitl-iB Ibtalnaib nmlorj. Ux VUI.(A. D-||6i^ 
bid tnnrferrcd ibe vhols power of elicliod la Ibi 'Emftnt, 
isbn wtiicli lime tbe clergy ind peopla bud alto ■ nria. It 
m lit tha Council of Lyoni , bald Grtiarj X. io- iajj( 
that llie Cirdioali were ordcrad to bs locknl up, while tbey 

(i) It ii lingnlir that I>bidla9,whowi>onaorihe gradnt 
Kulptori oraMicjuity.n-iK also a j«inter,(P1in. lib. lUT. c. 
34.) Michel Aiigela'l r>me ii> tliii duMt capacity il call- 
braled by Arimto in bia Orlauito Furio^. Canto titiii. 
DuaDaaai, a quel, cbea par ECulpe a colan, 
Midid pib cbaborlala Augd iliviDO. 
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painted ia rivalry to one by Lionardo da 
Vinci. Vasiiri tells us, that Julius was ad- 
¥isetl bolh by San Galli> and Bramante, 
itie two celebrated arcbitecfs, to employ 
M. Angelo in painting the clinpel. Braman- 
le seems to have given his advice partly 
from jealtHisy, and from a wish to hinder 
the fame of H. Angelo and his lavoar with 
the.P)^ from cclipaiag that of his relation 
Baffad. He. therefore thoaglit, that if M. 
Angelo was cnlled away from his fuvoorite 
pursuit of sculpture, in which his fame was 
already so great, and was employed in some 
work of painting, he would either fail, and 
so make the success of Raffiiel stilt more 
conspicuous; oi- it would at loisl bare the 
flffectof keeping the attention of Julius fixed 
upon works of painting, in which case Baf- 
fael could nut fail to share his notilce and 
applause, (i) reluctantly undertook the 
task; and if we may believe Vasari , he 
even recommended Rafiael to be employed. 
So anxious was he for the success of the 
work, that he prepared the colours with hts 
own hands, and finished the whule with 
.scarcely any assistance. Even the scafibld- 
ing is said to have been made under his own 

(0l<ril<MPtU<«iclM,.w(;il.p.J9l,«ta. " 
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directions, and lit? g:ive the profits of it 
afterwards to a poor carpenter, who had 
executed it for him. The agreement, which 
he made with the Pope, through Briiiiiiin- 
te, was for i5,ooo ilucats . He constantly 
refused tu admit any person into the cha- 
pel while Ihe work was going on; but in 
i5ii, when about half uf it was finished, 
the Pope insisted upon it being thrown open 
to pulilic jospection.. Thib was accordiagl^i 
dooe. Tlie gr^at artist was then urged more 
tbsM ev«e by the Pope to hasten its com*; 
ptetjDO,.aud OD Not. i, i5ia, the wbi^ 
work was Gonclnded , and the public adhiiti 
ted 'witboiit tmarva. Tbo latter part , was 
flbishad io about 3o moMlia. (i) - ■■■•■]■ 
He s^cted .subjects from jibe Old.Te*-: 
tament for the ecaling; among wkkbdwy; 
be ohservad 4er«f*I -drcmnataiicm kUeUd-- 

(0 A <lt>ry is loll! by V.isai i io llic first tdftion wl.ich hs 
puliliiW of Ill's LivM of Ihe l'.ii<iicr.<. that t)i8 Pcpc cntrted 
the rhapcl BleAlili Is s<7c Ihe paiatjo^: and that M, Aogelo, 
who had pretended to quit Romi: fora fewdaya, received him 
wUb 1 (howar of mbbuh fr«o> tbt iciffalifiiigvfn eon»qn«icri 
of whicb ha left Roan. Thia iModsli bM bMB npnM bf 
IttM wrileri, but it artdenllj falM. Vauii onitttd it in fail 
(ab(R{fltnt editlBiiiud (bs qniirsl batmen 'Iht plaM uiil 
tha I^ip*,wbicb nada IhalbrDarretirela Fkinac«,ini wbila 
be ma aaplad In mquUnc lha toob, u J |m*« alrtady 
BMnltoaadtt p..a;i- TbadaUof tbiaP^Vtatlv «bi«bii>- 
^nn at p. aji, fulij profM lbs miilaka. 
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iog the creation^ trmted in a most auUims 
maDoer, and with an effect Iralj aston- 
ish in g. To artists it may be ioterestiog to 
luiow, that ibe Deluge vras tb* Grst st^ject 
executed by bim. He also paioted K^nwFro- 
flielsaDd Sibyls one the wiodows, which 
are amoDg the finest works which be has 
left. These Sibyls are five 'in number, and 
ara known by tfa« hihw of the Porsian, 
£rytbr«aa, De)phi«R, CanaHsa, and Li- 
liyao (i). The intradactiDu eFsnch figures 
at all into a Christian Ghurtb may seem 
extraordinary, and a little digression may 
be allowed to ei:plain the caus^- 
- .Tlieatory of llie conference between Tar- 
quinius Friecus and the Sibyl is loo well 
kaowa to need insertion. He appointed two 
peraeiM to take care of the books, and U. G. 
383 tbe number was increased to ten; We 
frequently read of the Sibylline books being 
consulted upon any remarkable or citlami- 
tous event, and the greatest secrecy was 
observed in the preservation of tliem. In 
the year of Rome 6-]i , or A. G. 83 , tbe 
Tem^e of Jupiter Gapitolinus, in which 
thc^ vrere kept, was burnt, and the pre-. 

(i) Th* G>*i af tha Cbbmu Snifl i* iMIdMd bjr Ari(< 
|gUa,iriiciH9>tlntihiini tiMMH with tb* EriOiWia.— 
DaWnh-Aiurall. 
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cious documeats destroyed. In conser|i]ence 
of which , three ambassadors were dispatch- 
ed to Erythrffi, Sunios, Ilium, and other 
places, to collect any prophecies of the 
Sibyls whicli were known. They biought 
back a boot looo verses (i ). The number of 
curators waa then increased to i5, and af- 
terwards to 4o , but the name of Quiiide- 
cemviri still continued. Augujttus removed' 
the books to the palace; but whether Ihey 
were destroyed by any of tbe firei which 
raged in that quarter, «loA Dot eppeaf.' 
Heatian it cerUioly made of the Sibyllifrt' 
hooks to 8 late period. Ammiaoue noiito' 
them, A. D. 363; and Gtaudins Nuitiatia- 
uus in 389. But from what hw bden stated, 
it might be expected that great tmifuion 
vould arise as to what Were the origtiuL 
pn^hecies, aod whether the aabseqaent 
additions were genuiaa or no. The Chria- 
tians took advantage of theu at an early 
period, fbrciog some into at iot«^in«tatieii' 
favourable to their religion » and by a pion» 
fraud inventing others (a). A. trtetise has 
been wrUteo upon the sobjcct by David 
Blondel, in which be conjectures, that the 

. (i)TMitM,A^»h.*Lo.i9.LMlMt.lH>.L»G. 
CS) OiifM, e. CUi. Ii)>. tU. ladut. di V«n e. iS. 
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forgery began aI>OLiL the year i38; anil he 
even accuses Hermas of heiiig accessary to 
it; hut the charge is certainly tinfuuiided . 
The Gnostics pretended to liave some ge- 
nuine works of Noah's wife : to meet which 
iwinidable document, the orthodox party 
produced the writings of Noah's daughter, 
nfaom they called a Sibyl. As many as eight 
books were circulateil -auder lb« name of 
Sibylline j and nearly twenty persona from 
difibr«nl countries ore mentioned as Sibyls. 
Of these, the five already named became 
tlw most celebrated ; and some of the early 
ftth^, pious and learned men, believed 
tbat tbty really bad prophesied uFouf Sa- 
Tionr. It will be sufficient to mention Justin 
Martyr (i) and Clemens Alexandrinns. The 
Ronran Catholics bare particularly appeal- 
dd to them in support of some of the doc- 
trines which are now rejected by the FnH 
testants: and this will sufficiently account 
for their being joined in company with the 
Prophets in the Sistine Chapel. 

The paintings on the aide walls are also 
deserving of the greatest attention. Tliey 

(■) Cohort, id GncH, xrlt. S7. H* Idh oi, llul U bid 
MM »t CodiB ■ chipgl cut oat i^oM ■towi,(nNDiiif imbdilj 
a can in ■ focV,} fnm wtieoc* thi Slbjl Iwd ddiTUsd bar 
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were executed by some of the most cele- 
brated revivers of the art , and would well 
justify a description more in detail. 

M. Aiigelo was not employed any more 
in this cliapel till the time of Paul III. 
nearly thirty vKnrs after his first work 
there. Tliis pupe wjs so anxions to have the 
benefit of his talents, and yet found him 
so diQicult to be prevailed u^mn , that he 
went in person to his house with ten car- 
dinals to beg him Lo execute a painting of 
the Last Judgoient. The great master com- 
plied, was employed «ight jcara upoh the 
work, and opened it ta tfae-pablicitrCbria- 
tmas i 543- ^^^^ of the cbapd wbs be- 
fbrs ocCDpied hy bhrce paintings of'Fietro 
Feragine- Tbere is an origina] letter enst- 
ing from M. Angelo to Fietro Aretioo, the 
poet , from which we may ascertain the 
fact, that the design was entirely bis owd. 
He says, " 1 was delighted and grieved by 
" the receipt of your letter. I was delighted 
" at its coming from you, whose merit is 
" so remarltable ; and I was also much 
*' grieved, becanie as I have finished great 
" part of bbe story, I cannot execute your 
" ideas, which are of such a cast, that if 

the day of judgment had taken place, and 
" you had actually seen it , your words 

■4* 
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" c«n1i1 not dwcribe it belter. " At the end 
he diwUades him from coming to Rome to 
see the progress of the painting (i). 

The letter of Aretino is also preserved in 
the same collection; and the contents of 
it will perhaps ezcose my traosUting that 
partofit, which contains hisiideu upon 
the sabj«ct which M. Angelo was to -re- 
pieseot. It is dated Venice, September i5, 
1S37. "In my opinion you ought to be sa^ 
" tisfied with having surpassed every oiw 
" else in yoar other ^r^j hut I perceive, 
" that with the terminstioii of the uni- 
" «erae, which you aw now vmfJoyed in 
" painting, you think to surpass the cun- 
" latiDi^meBt of thewot-ld, (a) which you 
" have alrtady painted that your works 
" surpaSHd by thenuelves may give you a 
'* triumph over yoanelf. Who would net 
" be distnayod in applying his pencil to 
" such a terrific subject! I see Antichrist 
" in the middle of the crowd with a sera- 
" blance, which none but yon osald cod- 
" ceive. I see the ternnr in the oounte- 
" Dances of the living: I see the symptoms 
" of extinctioa in the sun, the moan, and 

(1) VIdi laUm Pillocicba, Vol. tt. p. i;. 

(a) Allndbig to Ibi pinlings oa tbi ctiliDg> fiuuhed 
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" tlie stars. I see Fire, and Air, ani! Earth, 
" and Water, as it were, yielding up tlieir 
" spirit. I see Nature at a distance coiifouiid- 
" ed, concentrating her barrenuess in the 
"decrepitude of age: I see Time dried 
" up and trembling, who being come to 
" his utmoat limit is seated on a withered 
** trunk: and white I perceive the hearts in 
" every hreast agitated by the trumpets of 
"the angels, I see Life and Death over- 
" whelmed by the horrible confusion; for 
" the former is labouring to resuscitate the 
" dead, the latter is preparing to overthrow 
" the living. I see Hope and Despair con- 
" ducting the rankg of the good and the 
" crowds of the wicked: I see the theatre 
" of clouds coloured by the rays proceeding 
^< frum the pure fires orheBfen,iipott which 
'* Chriit is seated Bmoag his hints, snr- 
" rounded by splmdour end hj terrors. I 
*' sea hia face glitter; ind darting out fiery 
" spalls of a tight delightful end terrible, 
" he &1U the righteoiu with joy , tlte widl- 
*' ed with alarm. Meanwhile I see the mi- 
" nisten of the abyss , who with horrid 
" look, with the glory of sttints and mar-' 
** tf rs , make game of the Csesars and the 
''Alexanders, telling them how conquest 
" over self differs from conquest of the 
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" world. I see Fame with her crowus and 
" her palms under foot, tossed aside aoildst 
" the wIimIb of her cturiots. Finally , I see 
'f the.^revt sentence issuiag from th* mooth- 
" of the Son of God. I see it in the form of 

two rays, ooe of salvation, and the other 
" of damnation ; and as I trace them flying 
" downward , 1 perceive iheir fury impinge 
" npoa the elemental frame, and with tre- 
*' tqendous thuiiderings dissipate and dis- 
" solve it I see the lights of paradise, and 
" the furnaces of the ahyss, dividing the 
" darbne$3 which has fallen upon the face 
" of the air; so that the thought, which 
" represeatA to mj imagination thedeatruc- 
',' tion of the Last Day, says to me, If we 
*f tremble and are afraid in contemplating 

the work of Buonarrotti , bow shall we 
" tremble and be afraid v/hea we shall 
'* behold ourselves judged by hira , who 
" ougbt to judge us " (i)! The sublimity 
of conception which raised these terrific 
images, will escuse the introduction of this 
passage, and the insufficiency of the trans- 
lation. The Last Judgment , impossible as 
it seems to be conceived by mortal thought, 
has at least met with two masters, who 

(0 IrtlUn KUorkbi, yol, iii. p. Sg. 
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luve pUced it aenaibly b^re os,, awA -in 
some measure brought it down to tbe Isvel 
of our imaginations. 

' We may beallowed to pause a little upon 
this paiutiag, as it is perhaps the moat 
woaderful specimen of tbe art in tbs world..- 
I omn f the most snrpriaing moanipeat of 
genius aiid ioiAgimtMn: tor anles* we coD- 
louod the ideas of the beautiful and the sob- 
lime, and conceive that the former is al- 
ways contaiued in the latter, it must be 
acknowledged, that many other puintings 
are more pleasing at the Erst view. Salvator 
Rosa in ouc of his Satires iiiilulged liimself 
in a pun, which not inaptly criticizes the 
work , 

QoEsto cL di|>iiigeU i uii grad GiudLiio, 
Ma del Eiudiiio .ni n'ayele 

But notwithstanding the ridiculous way, 
in which some part of the subject is tre.ited, 
and the mixture of sacred and [iroiune his- 
tory throughout, this work of M. Angelo will 
surprise and please more and more every 
time that it is examined. It will perhaps 
be more admired when considered in single 
groups, than as a whole. It has often been 
reinarked, tbat M. A.Dgelo was indebted for 
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the conception of mate of bis B^uras to the 

poem of Dante> 

There is an amusing stary told simoeru- 
ing a figure , wiiick was mtended u a por- 
Uml of a eertain master of the otnmoniea, 
vbo hid comptauwd tv the fupe of ike 
indecency ofthe painting (i). His name was 
Blagio of Ctisena : the painting wa« uoi 
quite fiiiislted wlien he made this c(tm- 
plaint, and H. AngeW introduced his por- 
triit as B Demon with aas's ears, encircled 
with a large serpent, and placed liim in 
Iiell. Biagio again complained, and the Pope 
requested the painter to release liim. M. 
Aiigelo replied, that had he heen only in 
purgatory, it might have been possible, but 
from bell there was no redemption. 

Pius IV. being offended with so many of 
of the figures being naked, ordered Daniel 
da Volterra to remove the objection; who 
from tbis circumsLauce was called Braohet- 
ione. Paul IV. bad mentioned the objection 
to M. Aiigcio himaeir, but be would riot 
make any alteration : " Reform the world, ' ' 
said be, " and the picture will reform 
" itself" Stefano Po/.zi completed ibe cov- 
ering by order of Clement XH. It seems 

(<) Vid. MwiM Ron, Sit. Ut. t. 84. 
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that liie Catholics were alarmed, lest the 
Lutherans should make the indecency of 
the paintings at Borne an ohjection to the 
Roman tenets (i). 

After all, we see this sublime work in 
the most disadvantageous manner : it is now 
more than two centuries and a half since it 
was completed, and the action of damp 
united with the smoke from the incense 
and the candles has thrown a great obscu- 
rity oyer the whole. In the present age we 
may perhaps be allowad to regret , that the 
great maatera painted so much in fresco. 
M. Angelo was accsstomed to say, that 
painting in oils was an occupation £>r wo- 
men: so convinced was he of tba greater 
difficulty and merit of executing works in 
fresco. He confirmed this observatioa by 
lus practice; and though he uaqoestiooably 
unused himself occasionally with oils, it 
■ is asserted npon the best authority, (a) that 
there is not one umii^uted oil-paintiag of 
his in ej[iatence.'MaDy ate exhibited, aa 
laying cUim to this honour, which perhaps 
were executed by his pupils, and may have 
received aome toacbea from the nutter 

(0 LelUr* Pitlorlt^, nl. lii. g. Sj. 
(1} I>uui, ToL i. f ■ i^, do- 
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lilmself. Whatever may be tlie compara- 
tive merits of the two arts, we have evi- 
dently suffered by fresco pointing being 
preferred; for while we have pictures in 
oils by Leonardo da Vinci, Raffael, and 
others contempurary with M. Angelo,: the 
colours of which seem as fresh aswhenthfff 
were first laid on, (and perhaps mora plea«-' 
ing in the effect ,) those which were punt- 
ed upon the wall hav« in a great part pe-' 
fished, and the rest are dail^' becomings 
more indistinct; so that anless Lhis new 
discoverj of detaching frescos From the wall 
can preserve audi worka, onr-descendants 
will be enabled to jodgs of these great ef- 
fort only by copies and engravings. It 
migbt b« thought, that tbe anci«nta mixed 
Uieir colours ftM* painting npoa pUister bet- 
ter than tfae nioderaa, at least that thej 
were more durable. Pliny (■) mentions soma 
paintings still existing at Ardea , Ceere> 
and Lannvium, which were older than the 
fonudation of Bome ; and bad received little 
or no injury, though in a ruined building, 
and exposed to the air. This wonld giv« 
them an antiquity of 800 years and op- 
wards. 

(0 Ub. xaj. e.t. ■ . 
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The PaulioB Chapel, which i» Dear the 
Suline, was erected hj FanI III. about 
l5/^o, wiUi deaifDs of Antonio Sao Gallo. 
This also is used only on great festivals. 
The \uAj Saci-anient is always kept there, 
and the popes were formerly created in it: 
but that ceremony is' now perfwmed in 
tfae Sistine Chapel. The walls are painted 
ill fresco; and Ino of the subjects , the Con- 
versiou of Si. Paul, and Llie Crucifixion of 
St. Peter, are by Michel Angela ihey were 
nearly his last wurks; hut they have suf-* 
iered so tpach^ and there is so little iigbt, 
that it is difficult to make out any design 
;it ail. 

TIiEisa two clinpcla arc connected hy the 

Sida Rcgia, wliich was built by Antonio 
S^ii GliIIo, and painted Jirst by Perino del 
Vaga, and afterwards by Vasari and other 
painters. These paintings may bi; iuleresl- 
iilg to a zealous Catholic; but a pblegmatic 
Prulcstant , wlio prefers authentic history to 
traditions of the- church , will lo<.k at them 
only with a smile. They almost all reJale 
to some circumstance which tended to exalt 
the boly see; but the massacre of St, Bar- 
tholomew's Day might as well have been 
om^ted. It was painted by Vasari during 
tbe Pontificate of Gregory wbo had 
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als6 « medal ]struck to commemorate Ibe 
slaughter of the Hugonota. 

The Loggie di Raffaello an, aa I man- 
tiooed , three open gallecies, one above 
the other, which gu round three sides of a 
aqoare court. The building was Qoisbed 
upon the designs of Rafiiiel, baving been 
began BrBmanta; and in the middle 
gallery the ceiling of one aide ia pawled 
•Btiretj after dengna of Ba&eL He ent- 
ployed in the work aeveralofhia pupils, 
Gintio Bomaiio, Pieriii del Vaga, Palidoro, 
and MuLui'iuu da Caravaggio, etc. etc. The 
ceiling is divided into thirteen compart- 
inents, each of which contains four paint- 
ingH. All ihe subjects are taken from the 
Old Testament, and some are by Rafiiiel 
himself. In the first compartment, which 
cuiitains the creation, God dividing light 
from darknes is by him , and much admir> 
ed. But surely this is a subject too sublime 
for the greatest human genius. Raffael pro- 
bably cfaoae it, because Michel Angelo hud 
represented tlie sume subject on the roof of 
the Sistiiie Ghiipoi, Tlie two last pointings 
in this series, tlic Baptism of Jresus,and 
the Last Supper , are also by Rafiael. 

The walls are covered with Arabesques, 
, winch are also after tbedesigoa of Baffitel; 
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and he is saiil lo have borrowed them from 
the baths of Titus, which wore excavated 
ill his dayfl. But the story whiidi is added, 
of his covering up the excavations as soou 
as he had finished his copies in order that 
the imitation might be concealed, is oue 
which few would belie?e, except ou the 
moat undeniable evidence. I have already 
attempted to prove the false hood of it in ■ 
former part of this work: and it may bo 
added , that it wnuM ba?tf been impossibld 
fur BaSiiel to have bid the prtiw of origK 
iialtty , eveu if he hftd wished it, as similar 
paintings bad been diacDvered in sXcava* 
tioDs at TiToli, PMeq^, and other pUcrn. 
TbeLoggie were painted betweea the years 
i5i3 and iSat. - 

Tbe Camn <U RaffheUO are a series of 
r6«iu, mostly painted by that grait master, 
and contain some of tbe must valuable works 
which he has left. These too are ail in fres- 
co , and have suffered considerably from 
time. The subjects of them are well known 
by the engravings of Volpato. Julius II. 
commenced the decoration of these rooms,, 
and employed as painters Pietro della Fran- 
cesca , Bmmantiuo da Milano , Luca da 
Corloua, Pietro della G^tU, and Pietro 
Pemgiao. The lattar, as is well known. 
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was RafFael's master: and by his recom- 
inemlation, 35 well as that of Braniante , 
who was rehled lo h\m, Baffael was called, 
from Florence to Rome in the year i5o8, 
when he was sS years of age. Some make 
him not to have gone toBome till i5iu ^i). 
Hq was first employed ia tbe Camera della 
Segnatura, and fini^ed what is generally 
called tbe Dispute spun tbe Sacrbmeut. The 
P^pe WIS so Htonished and delighted with 
this effiirt, that be ordered all 'which wM 
doiie by the other artists tu be' destroyed > 
that aU tbe rooms niighl be ^inted hj Baf-i 
fasl. it is said, that he ^e^ived for each 
iRi^e paioting i,aoo'crowns of {oM.'He,' 
howeverj spared the work of bis master 
Perugiuo, which is still to be seeo upon the 
ceiling of llie fourth room in this seriies. 

The first room is not painted hy RaSael, 
as he did not live to complete it. It is calU 
ed the hall of Constantine, from a large 
painting of the victory of that Emperor 
over Maxenlius. Ba^el had finished the 
design, and prepared to paint it upon the 
wail in oils, when he died. It was then fi- 
nished chiefly by Giulio Romano, who, 
preferring to work in fresco, destroyed all 

[l>Vid.tiatAl,feLiLp.H. 
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that his master had done, except two fi- 
gures of Justice and Benignity , which were 
already finished. The head of S, Urban also, 
who is one of tbe eight popes painted in 
this room, is hy Baffaei. The oilier seven 
flgorei are S. ttter, S. Ciement, S. Gre< 
gaT7> S. DanUHM, S. Leo I. S. Silvester, 
tad S. Almnder I. The painting of the 
jlppMtaBcs of ihc; Gross to Coostantina ia 
also said fa> be by GiuUo Romano. The 
othor two walls are painted by <»lehrated 
artiata. 

The tecood room noDtains the story 
Heliodoms, taken from tbe third cfaaptev 
of the second Book of Maccabees. The whole 

design is allowed to lMbyRa0ael;'Iuitsomc 
say, that it was painted wholly or in part 
by Giulio Romano. Bellori however says, 
that it is all by Raffae]. Tbe date of i5i4 
is upon it-, and yet Fea , in bis description 
of the Vatican, says, that it was executed 
previous to iSia; from whence he argues, 
that it could hardly be the worlc of Giulio 
Romano, who was not than twenty years 
old. Julius II. is intended to be represent- 
ed by the figure carried on a chair. This 
Pontiff boasted to be the liberator of the 
church, and the- restorer of iu property. 
Tbe seevetary in front, who is oue of tbe 
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supprters, is Marc-Antonio Raimwidl > a 
pupil of Raffael and an engraver: fbUow- 
ing him is another secretarj, wilh thU 
inscriplion, J. Pietro d» Foliafiw Creroo- 
nens. 

Oil the wall opposite to this is S.. heo T. 
gmng out to meet Altila, and S. Pater Bad 
S. Paul appearing in tlie sky. S. Xeo is a 
portrait orLeolL the then reigaiogPoittifl^ 
and allosioB wu probably iDt«kded to- his 
having disposseaied Xjonis XIL of the states 
o( Milan , and in fact driven him out oF 
Italy. There is also another portrait of Leo 
as a cardinal: fromi which it is inferred, 
that the painting was commenced in the 
■ reign of Julius 11. and finished iu that of 
Leo X. Not far from the pope are three 
officers on horseback: the one in red , upon 
a white liorse, is intended for Pielro Peru- 
giuo. A building in the back-ground Looks 
l[ke the Colosseum ; but as this sc&ne took 
place near the river Minchta , it could hard- 
ly be meant fur it ; though the great paint- 
ers were not particularly scrupulous in com- 
bining such incongruities. 

On one of the oiher sides is llie Miracle 
of BoUena ; which consisted in a priest 
beiitg eonvineed of tp»paitl»tantiatiOD by 
drops (tf blood appeariqg . wh» lis brolte 
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the wafer (i). It wu punted id iSia, 
and Julim II. is iiUroduc«d with eome Car^ 
diaals. 

Opposite to this is the Libentioo of St . 
Peter from prima. Id lhi« an allusion was 
intraded to the liberation of Leo X. then 
Gardioal, after the luttle of Ravenua. It is 
deserving iriT remark io this painting, that 
there are foor difieroit ligbu introdiu^L 
The date is i5i4'. The craling of this room, 
whidt has SD fiered coiuidentbly , it also by 
Bafful. 

. The third room » called Ln Camera del- 
ta Segnaiura, was painted entirely by 
Raffael. This was tlie first apartment in 
wiiich liH was eniployeti ; auil the iirrt 
painting Is that which is generally cal- 
led the Dispute upon the Sacrament. This 
title is probably erroneous: and as there are 
ou the ceiling figures of Theology, Philoso-' 
phy. Poetry, and Jurisprudence, and the 
paintings under each correspond to these 
figures, it would seem more appropriate to 
call this, which was bis first performance, 
Theob^y. The fiinr Doctors of tbs Latin 
Gbarch, Gregory, Jerom > Ambrose, and 

(■} Wboonr wiAa to iwd id Mcomt of itprihr mtn- 
d» ipaj coBwk BolbnniB. d« Eo^vlrt. lib. iil. e. S. 
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AngaBtia, are int^uced'in it, togetfaw 
with other divines^ ah altar with the- Eu- 
charist, and ID the HeavcDS the Trinitj aad 
Tarimie saints. This bears marks oFRafiel's 
early style, and will not please-so much as 
the others. Our Saviour andtbeSainti have 
glories roniid their beads laid on in gold,- 
CriUcs have discaversd, that he began on 
the right-baud side of the wall; and thej 
(dtserre a maniiest itaproveuent in tbe 
style during the progress of the painting. 
It is also iiitercGting from some portraits^ 
which he has introduced. In a groupe of 
three ligures that wliich is leaning on a 
marble parapet, wiLh liin right hand upon 
tn open book, is Bramaute. At the right- 
hand corner are two ligures, and several 
heads behind them: one of thsse heads re- 
presents Dante (t) in profile with a wreath 
of laurel, and near Mm St Thomas Aquinas, 
and Scotus. Not far off is Savonarola, also 
in profile, and dressed in black. 
. Opposite to Theology is Philosophy, or, 
as it is geuerally called, the School of 
Athens. Vasari erroneously styl<n it the 
Agreement of Philosopby and Astranomy 

(0 Th« portnitpnflisa to (bi ipkodM adhiiiD id Dull* 
ptintal at lUoa ta iBl5.^, k opM Aon tUt pdMlMf. 
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witli Theology. This painting lias suffered 
like the rest; but it is still sulficieiilly per- 
fect to command universal admiratiun. Ar- 
chimedes, who is traci ng with compasses on 
a tublet, is Bramaiite: the young man near 
to iiidi, with hia left knee upon the ground, 
who is looking buck , and showing the 
figure to his companion, is Frederick II. 
Duke of Mauluo. Tbe imo figures to the left 
4>f Zoroaster, who imj be known hj the 
gl ube in his-haiidf are Bafise) himself and- 
llis master Perugino. A youth M * white 
mantle, with his hand ia his breast, bj'the 
side of Pythagoras, is Franoesoo Maria della 
Bovere, Duke of Urbino, and great nephew 
to Julius II. Tbe origiaal cartoon of ibis 
painting is in the Aa^rosisn Library at 
Milan. There is an old engraving oF it by 
Giorgio Uantovano, which was retouched 
by Tkomsiin, and coDVerted into St. Paul 
preaching at AiImus. Thomasih added a 
glory and a diadem to Plato and Aristotle. 
It'wss also engraved in 1534 ^7 Agustina 
Veneziano, who transformed Pythagoras 
into St. Murk, and the youth, wEm ia stuup. 
iiig down witli the tablet, into an Angel 
. with the Suiutaliuu. 

Poetry is reprinted by Muunt Paruas- 
sus, CO which are ApoUt^ tbe Muses, aud 
3.//. i5 
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various poets. Behind Homer is a portrait of 
Dante in profile: lie is following Virgil, dres- 
sed inared mantle, with acapcrowued wibh 
laurel. Another head; crowned with laorel'^ 
near to Virgil, is supposed to be Ra&el him- 
self. Beneath these, and in froat,ia Sap]^, 
holding in her left hand a volume inscribfeil 
with her name. She is turning lowarda a 
groupe of four figures, of which the woman 
with flowiug hair, in conversation with a 
man and pointing to Homer, is intended 
{ur CoriooB, and it is supposed that the two 
figures'are intended for Petrarch and Lann. 
The figurein front, dressed in jelW, whoss 
face is not shown, is Of id. On the left, cor- 
re^ndiag with Sappho, is Pindar: in front 
of him is Horace. Another, with his Gng^ 
on his 'mootb , is probably GallimachuB. 
Bebind them is Sanazzaro, without a beard. 
Two figures crowned with laurel are T«- 
baldco and Boccaccio: the latter has no 
beard, and his hands are hid iu bis dress. 
This was painted in i5ii. 

To represent Jurisprudence, Justinian is 
drawn giving the Digests lo Tribonian, and 
Gregory IX. presenting llie Decretals to a 
Consistory. The Decretals were published 
m five hoiJu, by Baimond:de Pennafort, 
in i 334i at the command <^ Gregory. I&* 
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and may be considered u tlie ibniidati«i dT 
that code of canon law, which the (Hiurck 
«f home bu acted tipon erer nnec. Thejr 
fitrm a collection of the Decrees of Gonncils, 
and the Bescriptfl or Decretdl Epistles of 
Fofiea to qneationa propounded upon emer- 
gent doubts relative to matters of discipline 
Slid ecdesiasticiil ceremony, (i) For a long 
lime a spnrioas Collection of decretals was 
nceiTsd by theBomish Qiiirch, which was 
said to hive been made by Isidore ai 
Hi^pala, who lived in serentfa csntnry. 
Bot it has been proTsd, that the whole col- 
lection conld not have been made by him : 
and all llie Decretals from Clement I. to 
SiriciuR, who was Pupe in 384, are now 
acknowledged to lie forgeries, (a) The Pope 
himself is a portrait of Julius II; near to 
him are John Cardinal de' Medici, after- 
wards Leo X. Antonio Cardinal del Monti, 
Alessandro Cardinal Farnese, afterwards 
Paul III. 

The fourth room, which was painted 
about i5i7, contains subjects taken from 
the lives of those popes who bore the same 
name with the reigning poutIC The pri^ 

^0 llill«'>HiiUI.A|«,c.r 

(i) A tmtiw Ikh been ivritUa upon tba wbjiet hj Dif id 
BIoBdd, flrfithd t^a-lddHM. 
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cipal pdntihg » tbeFtreoFBo^oS. Fietroj- 
which toek ptace unden the Pontificate of 
S. Lco-IiV. ill tlm^r 817. Boi^ S.Pietro 
ii that sobui^ of Home which lieft near St. 
Peter's: the fire came neitr tlie Vatican, aod 
Leo eztingaisbed it rairaculuualy with the 
Esgo-of the Grosa. The front of old St. Peter's 
is iidroduoetl^ with steps leading up to it, 
aod'tbe balalKiy for the papal benedictioii. 
This pusliug is by many adaiired as macb 
as an J of tlieseries: for delineation of ieel- 
ing and anatomical accuracy it certainly 
merits every attention. The latter excel- 
lence may be seen particularly in two fi- 
giK'es, Que of whom is clinging by his handa 
to a wall, frum which he is letting himself 
down, the other is drawing himself up: in 
both of which opposite exertions of the 
muscles great accuracy of drawing is ob- 
served. The groupe of the man c^irrying off 
his father is by Giulio Rumanu. 

Opposite to this is the Justification of S. 
Eieo III. before Chnrlemagnej in which the 
Pope is a portrait of Leo X. and Charle- 
magne of Francis I. King of France. On one 
the other sides is the Victory gained by Leo 
IV. over the Saracens at Ostia, painted by 
Giovanni da Udine; opposite to which is the 
Coronation of Charleatagne , by S. Leo III. 
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in the old cathedral : this was painted by 
Pieriuo del Vaga. The ceiliug is by Ptfa- 
gioo. 

Other p«n»Drthe nom coaUin ^luitiugs 
of those Princefl who bave -been JmsalactOM 
to the Holy See. Over one of (ham is writ- 
ten, " Aatidphua Kex anb Leoiw IV. Punt. 
^ Brttaonian Beato P«tn> Teiiligalam 
^ factt." S. Leo IV. raiguad from 847 to 
855, during which tinM Etbelwolf was 
King of En^jland (i). Htime tells ui, that he 
made a jeorDey to BnaUf atwl gave ioo 
maacuiet (a) a year ta the See of Boom • 
One third of this was to sopport the lamps 
of St. Peter's; another third those of St. 
Paul's; and the remaiuiiig third was to go 
to the Pope himself (3). Sonae writers s»y-, 
that it was Ethelmolf who agreed at this 
visit to pay the tribute to the See of Rome, 
which was called Peter's Pence, and which 
was continued till the time of Henry VIII. 
Theinscriptiunin theVatican seems toagrae 
with this: but others contend, that the 
payment of Peter's Pence was established 



f I) H(a ku Un UtioiMilbi nrioM IM}^- AUwl- 

(a)AiiunaH('i«ibMtlirirs.WMM. ' 
-&) -WMwnorBUawiUirMlb.iU.a. «. 
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in the reign of Iiia in 735 (i). Over ■nothw 
figure in this room is " Dei non hominum 
" est EfHSCopas Judicare." 

Theae figures are said to have suffered , 
when Rome was pillaged in iSay. Carlo 
Mantta was employed by Clement XI. to 
rettore tbem, ae well as to clean all the rett. 
Some of the beads were restored by SebaS' 
tiano del Piombo; aad an anecdote is told 
of Titian, who, going to Tiew tbese puntiogn 
in company with Sebastiaoo himself, asked 
him who that presomptuoas and ignorant 
penon could be> who l»d daubed over those 
fiiees. (3) 

. The rooms adjoiniog to these contain the 
tapestries, for which Raffael paiiUed the 
Cartoons now in Hampton Court: there are 
also other tapestries, from designs by Raf- 
fael, the originals of which are probably 
lost. Leo X. had them executed at Arras 
in Flanders; a place famous for ils manu- 
faelore <rf Upertry, and which ha* given « 
name to It. The origioal designs were twelve 

EmhiM * Ktool *ad diiirch tbtn.br .MntryiMB : to 
port «biA U Impa^ tbe pymmt of ■ pranj ufcm €«rjr U- 



MVfaclid to lb. |»y™"( I9 0«, fa TBI 
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in nainbar, from whichtfpo sets of tapeairies 
mra executed. The coat was 60,000 or 
70^00 gdi crowaa. Oa« wt wu hung ap 
in the ■partmenta of the Vaticao , from 
whaace they were carried off when Rome 
ma plondered hj the Spanish army In 
1.537: hut HoDtfBoiWDci, the Frendi gene- 
Tal, found them, and restored them to the 
Pope. Vhe one wliich represenls Elymaa 
struck blind by St. Fuul, relurneil much 
mulilaled. They were carried away agaia 
in 1798, when the French army en- 
tered Hume; and sume time afterwards, 
were found in the possession of a Jew ia 
Paris, who bad burnt two of them for the 
sake of the gold and silver which they con- 
tained. The remaining ten were purchased 
hy Pius VII. and may now be seen in their 
original station iu tiie Vatican . The other 
set of tapestries was sent as a present by 
Leo X. to Henry VIII. and hung up in the 
banqueting room at Whitehull ; though 
aome say that Henry purchased them from 
the Venetians. When Charles I. was be- 
headed, these tapestries were sold with ihe 
rest of the royal collection, and purchased 
by the Spanish ambassador, who sent them 
to Spain. From iheace, nine of tliem have 
again found their way into England, and 
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are dow in the powessioa of a ^jrivito in- 
dividual. Tke origiaal Gsiioona ratnaiuod in 
Flanders, till they were purcbased by Bti- 
hens for Charles 1. and were placed iu the 
Gallery at Hampton Court by William III: 
^ut of the original twelve, only seven are 
now ktiowu to be iu existence. 

For the sake of regularity, I shall now 
quit this part of tlie Vatican, and descend 
to the apartments of the statues. The en- 
trance is by a long gallery, in the walls of 
which are let in a variety of ancient inscrip- 
tions iu Latin and Greek. The length of 
this gallery is about 33i yards. The inscrip- 
tions on the left hand are mostly relating 
to the early Christians. Among those of the 
ancient Romans, few points are more 
striking than the gross mistakes in grammar 
and orthography which are to be found in 
many of the epitaphs. Some of those which 
are in verse bid equul definance to the laws 
of metre. A great proportion of these epi- 
taphs relate to freedmeii, and such persons 
whose names prove them to be of Greek 
origiuj and some of the mistakes are such 
as a Greek, who had learnt the Latin lan- 
guage imperfectly, would be likely to make. 
.A copy of soma of th^ inscriptioiis may 
{lechap* aSbrd amiueiaent. 



tarn Vknctx . 34,i 




OTTSDIIE. ZMYMiE. COmTC. 9. U. Q..lt..Aini. fff 

¥. viiiic. sALviva. ibAscAimis. ncrr. BT ran.BT 

5VIS. POSTEItISQTE> EOKVM 
il!C UCtO INFKLIK ZHYXHl P7BLLA TEREBHU 

(JVAEAS-VOSAET.ms AGENSSEX ET DECEMEHSIBV3 OCTO 
AMISI LVCEM AMMAM ET BAPVUBV^T FATA ISIQVA 
CASTIOH VT PKOBIOB SEBTATIOH VLLA MARllO 
TE PHECOB HOC QVI RBLEGEa SIFI...^ HjUBT VLL. OCVM (i) 

iO I FMBiMtUf i*«HMt fcrv nnMUMTVlU «IC*M. 

i5* 
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•IC tnmx TITVLVK — .TU HOH ICIIIBEIBr OSSIS 
ISGRDBU MC EHIUU ~X nUVM TlUT 



TV- WE. VELLIS. ALIE^NA. MEMBRA 
laQVri'ARE. lACEKTIS. DOLIES 

COMPARABIT. SIBl. QVOD. SINO 
CVEBIS. NOGEBBRIS. AB. ALIO 



moms QTI BETIBES TV 

HAGnVS alexahde'r 

PALLADOS IMVEHTVM 
HEDtCIITALEBIQVB LABOBEH 
QVOT FECI STVDIO PRO 
XIHVS IPSE HEO 

TESTOR' nvnc svmos aoN 
HOC MBRTissE vinmn 



IJfVOLTEtS CBHORIS QVOT 
SVBITO DCCnUKTS 

IKVnc BT DTBIAS FATORTM 
HBCLEOK CUDES 

COHtTNX QTOD POTVlT TIBI 
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oiTDUK uini mm 
ay» Q» vm Am zzm 

CI.A.TDIAB STTBB HBLEMB 
TXOBIfiTHQTraiVrrOAB 

omniu SEIB comrTUBiiUs 

TI CLAVDIVS 

Bunmma, cvh 

' nraCMBBKEK. iJUX 

HUVI ARir Lxxxn 



from a stone ctmtaiamg tbe name* ^ 
seTeral'tradM , I copied thoaa: 

A nnoftr of rabbUbi ■ 

A |ccfB-|tOMr. 
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NUMoaum S>aa*-muoa. 



Lani]^4cliiis iafonnt as thit the Etnperor 
Alexander SermiB formed all the trades, 
into companies. 

la the continuation pf this gallery, which 
contaius several statues, etc. the one most 
deserving of atteution is Tiberius sitting, 
fuund at Piperno, and very perfect . After 
entering the Museo Pio-Clementino , tlie 
first object of much interest is the tomb of 
C. L. Sclpio Barbatus, which together with 
several others was brougbt liere from the 
tomb of the Scipios. Tlie inscription upon 
it has been given in vol. i- p. 344- 

In the same room is the Torso di Belve- 
dere, so much esteemed by Michel Angelo, 



(0 VUeDouBit. 
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and all succeeding sculptors. Little more 
tliuii tlie mere trunk is remaining; but even 
without being a sculptor, it is impossible 
not to admire the execution . It seems to 
tave been a Hercules, and tlie name of the 
sculptor, Apullonius, son of Nestor, an 
Athenian, still remains. Winkelmann is 
enthusiastic ia its praifie , and thinks that 
it comes nearer to the sublime than the 
Apollo BetvAdere. He considers the figure 
to bave been sitting, with the left (i) arm 
oTsr the head, aad in a slate or repose after 
labour. Viacoati doet not agree with this 
opioioD^bnt couoeives that Hercules liad 
bis arm round some other figure : and Flax- 
man bus designed a groupe according to this 
idea. Winkelmaou places Apollonius among 
the sculptors who lived afler tlie lime of 
Alexander: (a) and tbe formof thaw in lb* 
iaccription baa led oliiera to refer tbis statu* 
to the last days of tbe Roman RepuUic. 
Tbe Torso was found in the Campo di 
Fbre. 

Tbe firrt statue we come to of any ce- 
lebrity is B Meleager, formerly in ibe Pa- 
laszo Pighini. Tbe left band i4 waating^ 

(1) WinkthuBD njrt lh« r{(bt tm, hit b» ntdrally 
iDMBt tbt kit, *• if poinUd OBt bf VImobU. 
(to Lib Tl. c 4. JHa 
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but otlierwise it is very perfect. On the right 
of the figure is a dog, on the left a boar's 
head. It was fuuud on the Janiculum, 
outside of the Porta Portese. The hand, 
which is broken off, may have held a hunt- 
ing-horn. This is the case with a Meleager 
in the Giuatiniaui collection, which has 
the other uppendnges of the boars head and 
dug, like this in the Yuticuii . Or perhaps 
there wus a spear in the left hand, the ex- 
tremity of which may still be seen on the 
pimth. 

Outside of tbe wiodow is a stoae with 
twrire sides, od each of which tbe taame of 
a wind is written ip Greek and Latia. It was 
fouad in the Baths of Titiis. Ther« is one 
also at Gaeta: and two others hare been 
described by Puciaudi (i) and Foggioi(3) 
to which, we may add the Temple of the 
W^uds or Tuwer of Cyrrbestes at Athens^ 
of which Stuart has given many engrdvinga 
in his first volume. Different opinions were 
entertained by the aucientsastotbe number 
and names of tbe winds. Some made them 
only eight; but in general they were con- 
■iderod to be twelve. It would appear from 

[■) Modon. Pdop. fan. 1. S 7. p. aiS- 
M P. 133 ud 418. ^ . 
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the names, that the Greeks first raised the 
number to twelve, and that the Romans 
either translated some of them, or applied 
local names, which in same cases has caused 
confusion. The ancieot authors who have 
treated npon the subject, and given ua the 
names of the winds, are PUuyj (1) Sene- 
ca, (a) Aul. Gellius, (3) Vitruviua, (4) Ve- 
getins, (5) and Strabo. (6) Beside the Lesti- 
moBy of these writers, we have the Toww 
of Gjrrhestes at Athena, sfx^n of above, 
on the right aides of which the namn of 
eight winde are engraved. A. Gellius also 
gives the names of only eight winds, but 
he does not agree with the tower at Athens, 
aa may be seen bj the following table: 

ATHENK. - A. GKLLIOa 

S. Soreat. {f) 
KE. ■ Cmeia*. .■ . 
E. JpMioia. 

SE. ■ EuTfu. ■ ■ 
S. yoiut. . 

(0 Lib- ii. c. 4«. 
(1) Utik. QuMb UB. *; c ia. 

- ' C4}'Uli. i.'a.«. ' 

' 0}Diatm ub.iT-a.ss. 

• {eiLUk.1, ■ 

(;) la thh BBdal at tb» ulad*, } 



• ■ . 'SoftemtTiQ, ^pareiiat. 
', . &qui)o. Boreal, 
' . . Barai, Sabohnas, Jph«- 

. , TnUurnus, Euroyotua. 
. . Anster, ^MHf. 
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SW. . Lybs ktrieas, fybs. 

W- . . Zephyrui> . . Fafonins, Zephjfrus, 
NVf-- Scinm. , , . , Otam, Argeitet, 

Differeat et^ntriss undoubtedly used dif- 
ferent taring or afEs«d diffennt sigDiGca^ 
tiansto the same term; lu^d MQce Fliay 
telU UB that ^ron was a name known only 
at Athens, and that the wind so {called was. 
very little di&rent from the Jrgtstet^ 
we need not be surprised that the l^ower at 
Atbens and the Roman author do not ex- 
actly agree, Vilruvius also only recognises 
eight winds; but I have not included bicn 
in tbe above comparison, because be tells 
us, that he fullows the tower of Cyrrhestea, 
and the only ilifiercnce is, that he substi- 
tutes the Latin for the Greek names. 

Pliny, Seneca, and Vegetius, all agree in 
making twelve winilsr they also agree in 
their manner of dividing the heavens . 
They divide the East and West each into 
three points, according to the direction in 
which the sun rises and sets in the summer 
and winter solstices, and at the equinox, (i) 

wbieL ire In Italio lo iliud for Iha Greek lemu. 

(I) The EquiDo» lod SolilicM owe 6ttd on the Blh 
Celmdtor April, Juir, Oclober, ■iid janulrj: i. the Ver- 
■*1 Eqaiom hipptanl so ttw-iStfa uT TtMiak, tte Jbutamiul 
on tlw afib of BtUmlen iht SnaiMr SoUtioe on aflh 
of JwtLiwl tiw -WW <Mtf iM <M aStb. «t ScpUpbdr. 
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Thoy also divide llie \urLl. uiiJ Soutli each 
intu llii-ee points, but do iiol give uii^iiime 
to the iwa which are 011 either side of the 
Worth and South. With resjiect to the names 
of the winds tliat Mow fruni each of these 
points, they do not exactly a^ree. The 
annexed scheme represents the circle divid- 
ed according to their system; to each of 
which divisions I have aflixed the name of 
tlie wind, with its Greek aJid Ljtiu term. 
'Where the authors differ with one another 
I have followed the majority: but 1 have 
taken do notice of Strabo, because he con- 
tradicts all the rest, and must evidently be 
.wrong. He places Earuaat ENE; ^iphe- 
Uotes at ESE; Zephjrus at WNW; and 
jir^ttet at WSW. Nor can we suppose bis 
text to bs corrupt, becaujc he mentions 
Aristotle, Timostheoes , and Bio as di&r- 
iug from faim; and the names which tbey 
give are placed exactly as they are by the 
writers quoted above. 

We Sod other names of winds occurring 

Tlw jwimitita Chriitbii Cbnrek obHrMd tlw mum roIi: owl 
•iiMw tboa Rxir ArjtcamtfiaA ncpgettrvly wilb Uw Annnii- 
etitloa to Ihi Virgli. Uw onraplion efS- John llw Biptiil, 
IIm NutlTit]- qf Vat MBM S- lobn, mi ths Nitirity sT our 
Innl, it mm matt dilunl la uppoM Ihri th* falifili ««(• 
Vnf^Ai h*|t*d Id On* {■rtieiilu' irft. 
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in ancieut authors, which were peculiar- to 
ceriatk coiiiilries, such -as 

Altanus, to the W. of S. ( Vitruviiis. ) 

Atabulus. Apulia. ( Seneca and Pliny- ) 

Carbas: nearly E. ( Vilruvius. ) 

Catcegis. Pamphylia ( Seneca. ) 

Circius. Gaul. ( Seneca, Pliny, A.GelUas. ) 

Vegetius puts it at NWN. 
Etiroclydon. It is mentioned only in 

itxvii. i4' The Vulgate reads Eoro- 

aquilo. 

lapyx. Calabria. ( Seneca.) Apulia. ( A'. 
Gellius; wliu says that it is nearly tbi 
same as Caurus.) V^etius makes it 
WNW. as be does Favonins. 

Mesw, between Boreas iDdCtecias:(Piinj.) 

OlympiMjoearij tb« same aiSdroo (Pliny.) 

Obcbesmites. SW.'TromOachestnas,ab>wa 
of Spirus. ( Cicero ad Att. lib. vii- 
ep. a. ) 

Sciron. Athens. ( Tower of Cirrhesles, Se- 
neca. Pliny tells us , that it is nearly 
the same as Argestes: and so A. Gellius 
itaakes it. ) . 

SobTesperuB. S. of (Vitniviiu. ) 

The room, wlueh has caused this digres- 
-«on« leads into aa octagonal cowt, filled 
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with statues, bas-reliefs, marble pillars, 
immense baths of granite, porphyry, etc. 
which are all interesting, but contain 
uothing peculiarly worth mentioning. In 
some of the bas-reliefs the battle between 
Thesus and the Amazons is described; in 
which it will be observed, thut those warlike 
dames have not subimtted to the operation 
which is generally said to have given thera 
their name. The same may be observed 
throughout the frieze containing the same 
subject, among the Phigalian marbles in the 
British Museum. Mitford, in his History of 
Greece, (i) bus a judicious note upon the 
^ry of the Amazons: he says. " that Ama- 
*' zoD was a Greek name signifying breaH- 
" less, appears to hare been a late and aft 
*f unfiuiiuled imagination." He also rema^^ 
that HarodotiM calls these women AmaiO' 
mds (3) thus implying, that he considered 
the name Amazon as applicable to mea 
equally as to women. TliU latter reroarit, 
bowerer, does not contain so much force as 
it appears to do. For though Herodotus uses 
the term Amatonidtin this place, yet every 
where else he calls thera ai usual 4ina%ont , 

(1) Vols. p. 400. 

(a) AftaVRJac, lib. la. «. ipwOiAAmawamidimm 
VrapaliMfUb. lU. il. 14, iS. 
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aoil eviileiilly considers them as women, (i) 
It is singular that Hippocrates adopts tb« 
ssaal etymulogy of the word Anuzoa. (a) 
Out of this court sretbe roonucoatiiaiiig 
the most celebrated statues. Id the first ar« 
Uirca modern onea by Gaiiova. They wer& 
placed here while die aocisnt onoi were at 
Paris; and since the reBtorattaDofthe latter 
tbcy have not been remored. Standing Unu 
by the side of the noblast works of ancient 
ecnlpture, they must necessarily chaUange 
a comparison. In the Perseus, whifih is the 
finest of the three, some imitation -of the 
Belvedere Apollo may perhaps be observed: 
The other two are Creugas and Damoxenns, 
of whom the following story , as related by 
Pausanias (3) is perhaps necessary to under- 
stand their attitudes. Creugas and Damox- 
en us , two noteit pugilists, the former of 
Dyrracliium, the latter of Syracuse, had 
fought all day without coining to any de- 
cision. They at length agreed that each 
should stand to receive the blow of the other, 
in whatever part it might come. Creugas 

(i)E. g- Ub.ir.e. 1,0. 

Ci} Galen Cooim. ia Affcorina. 43. { Bippocr. da 
Aqait,etc. e.4i>, Tlihnbjaetiidi«aMidbyBrliat.M]lIiol. 
«d.lU.'p. 45;i*BdLy Frwet,' Um. Acii. TiL nL p, loO, 

(9JU>.H. 
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sccordinglj let his fiat Sill apon the bead 
of liis antagonist. Pnmimrnin tin n told him 
to keep hia band atill; imA running at him 
with the fingeia of bis own band stratclinl' 
oat, he thrust them into hia side, and draw 
tfaem out again, fi>H«wed by llie buweU of 
b» livaL Crengaa immediately died ; hut 
the prise was adjudgod to him,BDd Damox- 
enus was banished. 

In these two 6gurea there is vast furcc uf 
apression, but it is not pleasing, and the 
attitude of one of them seems verj umia- 
tura]. The colour of these staiues cannot 
fail to be observed; it is noticed in all Ga- 
nopa's works, and he is said Lo use scimtf 
[treparation, to tuke off from the i'resh ap- 
pearance of the marble. The ancients seem 
to have had some custom of this kijid. Vi- 
truvius tells us, (i) that a ])reparaLioii of 
wax and oil was laid upon the stulues in a 
liquid state with a brufih; when the marble 
was thus covered, lire was applied lo it, and 
afterwards it was rubbed with tallow {can- 
deliij and lineu. Bui he does not say whether 
this was done lo gi\o a brightness to new 
statues or to re|)'jli^li old ones. Pliny cer- 
tainly says, {2) that when the statues were 

(■} Lib. Til. e. 9- 

(1) Lib- ustL c- 7- 
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fini^ed tbey were rubbed over ^itli a stone 
called Jfaxof (because it was prepared at 
Naxoa in Crete, but it came from Cyprus 
Aftflrwords, emery and tripoli were tmd; 
and last of all, the iiutmmeut vas passed 
over the whole of then. ' - ' 

In tho other room is the Belvedere An- 
tiaoos, though some have lately changed its 
name to Mercury without much reason. The 
wings, the Caduceus, and every other em- 
blem of Mercury, are wanting. The coun- 
tenaace also certainly resembles that which 
it usually given to Antinous. If this notion 
be correct, we may fairly cite this slalue, 
as a proof that the arts were still Qoui-ishing, 
and th^t there were sculptors almost equal 
to any of their predecessors in the lime o f 
Hadrian. In fact, we know that the arts, 
which hud languished and were fast ap- 
proaching to decay under the preceding em- 
perors, experienced a temporary revival 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter 
in particular encouraged architecture and 
sculpture through the whole of his domin- 
ions. Athena was embellished hy bim with 
splendid edifices, and sculpture once more 
found a congenial soil in Greece. Though 
we may ridicule or pity bim for raising 
statues to Antinoui as a god, yet there ii^ 
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DO doubt that great encouragement niust 
tare been given to ulent, in attempting to 
pleaoe the emperor by represeotatioaa of 
lus. faToarite. The Villa at Tivoli and the 
Haucoleum at Rome wen of tbeiiMelve» 
enough to call forth geDius: and the ac- 
counts we have of them, as well as the acttul 
remains, show that the call was obeyed. 
. Willi respect to Antiiious, of whom so 
many busts are in existence, we know that 
he was a native of Bithynia. He died A, D. 
lag, being drowned in the Nile, and it was 
believed, that he offered himself a voluntary 
sacrifice for Hadrian. For that emperor, 
having consulted the Augurs, was told, 
that he should learn his destiny in the en- 
trails of a victim, which was dearest to him. 
Upon which Antiuous offered himself, and 
was drowned in ihe Nile. Hadrian built a 
city on the spot, and called it after the 
uame of liis favourite: his statues and busts 
were spread in every country, and divine lio- 
nours were very generally paid to him. (i) 
The celebrated Viscouti thought the sta- 

(i) A Tmi;« husUen written upon the norjhip prAn- 
tiuDU b; HicDCPiirl, wheic all Iba plicunre nKDlioocdivlicra 
it WM introduced, ud Ifas mtluin vho mAa miy meulioa of 
lb Tidi Dio, Ub. Uis. S|>*rtiuiw,,Aiu:«liM Victor, Eh*' 
l)iwBit.Eccl.ia>.iT.cS. 
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Ute to h&st Mmurj: and AddUon tells us 
that he bad seen a geta, wbicb reprasentnl 
AatiiMMU in the habit of Mercury (i); so 
tbat botb notiuiis tanj be earrect. It has aUo 
l>9ni called Meleager, and was found neur 
vhe Church of S. Martino, u|H>n ibe Esqui- 
line hill, in the sixteenth century, during 
the reign of Puul 111. and not in llie Mau- 
soleum of Hadrian, as some liave said. It is 
a most beautiful slatue, but the right arm 
and left h;iiid art wanting. 

The Laocooii occupiesanutlier apartment. 
This wonderful groupe astonishes more and 
more upon every inspection; and though not 
so pleasing us the Apollo, it will perhaps 
be consideied a more surprising effort in a 
sculptor to have produced the Laocoon. It 
was ffuiud in the baths of Titua during the 
ponlificale of Julius II. aud some account 
of it may he seen in an orijiual letter still 
extant from Cesnre Trivuhio to Poraponio 
Trivulzio, dated July i5oG. (a) The place 
of its disrovory seems clearly to identify it 
with that which is described by Pliny. (3) 
He represents the whole grsupe as being cut 
out of one block, and gives it tlie pre- 

(OKa ■pP«F<>l«»Ainllo,BiiccbDi,Oairi>,H«Fucnl«. 
(a) LMlen PiL|aririi>, toI. lii. p. )ai. 
(3)Lib.>UTl.c. 9. 
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emiiittiice over every other work of sculp- 
ture. His words are these : " There are many 
" sculptors , whose fame is less generally 
" spread, because the number of artists em- 
" ployed made against their celebrity ia 
" gi^al worksj fur there is no one persui to 
" enjoy the renown , and whm lliere Bra 
" more than one, they cannot all obtain fta 
" equal name: asfor instance in the LaocoOfi, 
" which if in the palace uf the Emperor 
" Tilm, • work which may be preferred to 
" all others either in painting or Btatoarjr. 
« Thewbolewasmadeoutofoiieblodiftba 
" fathiar, bis children, and llie wooderfut 
" folds of the aerpent^ according to a vote 
** of the council, by AgsMuder, PolydwHt, 
" asd AlhenDdonis, Rhodian Sculptors of 
" the first rauL." Winkclmann sni^tQaes 
Agcaander to have been &tfaer of ibe other 
two, and to have lived about the time of A* 
lexander (i). A Boman citizen, by nsmaF*- 
lice de Fredis, (who has a nionumeal ie the 
church of Ara Celt,) had the good ibftnny 
to discover this precious relic in the year 
i5o6, and be refuted t0 sdl it to ibe Ca|v 
dinal of S. Pietro in Vincoli fot^iao ssw!). 

(I) Lib v;. 3- S 9- If «o, it i» I'y no ™«nj impmU- 
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The Pope, however, was more auccessfitl, 
and erected a kind of chapel for it in tlie 
grounds of jBelvedere, WiiikelniBiiii infurms 
us, (i) that Julius II. had assigued a pension 
to Fredis and his son upou the duties pay- 
hie at tbe^gate of St. John Laterao. Leo X . 
restored theseduties to tbecfaurcb, andgave 
Fredift the office of aportolic secretary. This 
vns in 1517. 

Michel A!ngeIod«iied Pliny's assertion of 
its heing cot ootoF one block, Giovauaitgela 
and ftUchel Ghriatofano , two celebrated 
sculptors, agreed in this opinion, and 
pointed out Uiree or four )oiiiiiigs, but they 
were vnited so sdmitably, that it would re- 
quire a most experienced person to discover 
them. Winkelmann, speaking of the an- 
cients jmning different parts of their statues 
together, says, that we may see a piece of 
iron used for this purpose in the Laocoun , 
where it is placed behind the base (3). But 
bis aonotator Fea says, that there is no such 
piecS'ofiroo lobe diiicovered in this groupe, 
except MIS, which connects the left arm of 
the fatfrer with the right arm of one of his 
sons, where the marble 'had been bnJwn; 

CO Lib. Tl. c. 3. 5 10- soil. 
(9) Ub. It. e- 7. S 99. 
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bat tbia he says, is uotaocient. HeadJ«,(i) 
tiiKt.tbrae separate pieces can be clearly 
mode onU the figure of the ehlest aoa, which 
ia on the left-haad, is one; Uie.apper half 
«{ Laocoon himielf, down to the kneea, is 
anotliN'; and the nest of ibe groupe- seetna 
to be in one. (a) The left foot of th« eltteat 
tOB is loug«r ttuD the other. 

Disputes have arisen u to the author of 
the ftestorotioDS. Tbers is a common report 
that Uichel Aiigelo began ao am in mnr- 
hie for the larger figure, hut left it uofinish' 
ed, ''Because, aa he said, lie found lie 
" could do iiothiug worthy of so admirable a 
" piece. "(3) Viiikelmann asserts this, and 
adds, that he had intended lo m;ikc the arm 
bend back, so as to cume over the head of 
the statue. It is cerLain, tliat au urni of this 
kind furraely lay near the statue, but whe- 
ther it was the work of Michel Angelo is at 
least doubtful . Winkolmann makes Bernini 
tohsTO formed the arm, wfakh we-aowsea 
in Terra Cotta, Hejne (4) deoio ibis; at- 

Ci] Nule lolib. vi.c3; ir. 

(1) Tin Catilogw of UMLgnm njn, lint IbtninDn 

^ {SJSfMDca'* AiwcdolH,|i. 80. 

(4) Is Ilia CollKLion of Exja illllamit MibjRla of 
taltqailjr. 
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legiog for Iiis reason, that Beroiui was not 
born till iSgS; but iu the eDgraving of tba 
groape, piiblii^t«d b}- Harliani in i544) tli* 
IGgure is repreJeoled aa realored. This bow- 
•reris do direct tvidcn(» against Bemini ^ 
H th* eBgniTer niaj hare auppUed tbe de- 
ficiency from his own imagiDatian, or Ber- 
niai'a restoration may lure saoceedsd to a 
fbriBMr one. We hm however some enrtaia 
er idea OB apoD the subject. Vasari id hio 
Life of fiaccio Bandiaellt, telle us, that this 
sculptor made an arm for tbe figure of Lao- 
coon in wax in the year iS^S. He followed 
this ill his own copy of the groupe, which 
is now at Florence, and it is the same as 
wliBt Marltani engraved in i544- Vasari 
also tells lis, that Giovanangelo MontorsoU 
restored the right arm in marble by order 
ofCleniEnt VII. after i532. This is the arm, 
of which "Wiiikelmauu speaks, as not having 
been rinislied, and lying near tlie statue. It 
may hnve been attributed toMichel Angelo, 
from the similarity of the name. The ques- 
tion still remains ; who formed the arm in 
terra cotta which we now see upon the 
staluc? It may have been Bundinelli himself, 
or it may have been Bernini; but it is not 
mentioned in either of the lives written of 
him by his son, and by Baldinncci. We 
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know, that the arms of the two children 
were restored by Agostiiio Coriiacchini of 
Pistoja, but they are not much admired. He 
followed the copy of Bandinelli, and an en- 
graving on wood made by Titian, in which 
he had turned the figures into three apea , 
to ridicule Bandinelli, who had boasted of 
producing a copy saperior to the original. 

la the Canwn Msdama are two groupu 
of the Laocoon: the smaller ia of a different 
(leaign from the fanuHU Laocoon: but the 
larger gronpa is jiut it. It bu tb« srnat 
which ia wanting in the other; and Bandi- 
nelli Mlowtd it in the Mpy, which be made 
of this gronpe at the end of the gallery at 
Florence, (i) There was alao a gem in the 
collection at Paris, where the groupe •very 
nearly eeiemUed tbi^ and the rigbt arm 
of LaooDon ia bent, as H.' Ai^do ipt«nded 
his restoration to be. (a) 

Many criticisms have been bestowed upon 
this work: among which it is said, that the 
father seems to foe feeling bis own snfierings 
more than those of his sons: a remark which 
does not make theexprassion really less na> 
tnral, though it may not he so heroic. Win- 



(<) Spmed't AnsedoUir, p. 117. 

(a)U i«ni|nndia tbemili nflliiwUI.toin. U. ^.^5 
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kelmann admires tbe stalue, for expressing 
the exact contrary of this. It is liowever not 
unjust to say, tlial the bodies of ihe father 
and his sons are relatively out of proportion : 
for if the sons are viewed separately, they 
by uo means present tbe idea of boys, but 
of men; whereas the father is so much lar- 
ger, that either he must be a giant, or his 
Mtu dwarls. The height of the whole groupe 
is eight palmi nine inches. 

The celebrated passage in Virgil certain- 
ly does not applj to this groupe: 

■t prhnflm pirvR dOarDin 
Corpora nntorDm serpens omplexus ulerquo 
Iinplicat, et miacroa morsu dtjpastitur nrtus; 
Post ipsnm, auxitio aubeunlem nc tela ferentem, 
Corriplunt, ipirie[|ue ligant ingenlibns; et jam 
' Bia mediam ■mplesi, bU cullo equamcB circnni 
. Terg* dati, Mpmnt capite elcenicibua alti*. 
Ille timul inaoibu* tendit (tivellere nodo*. 

JE.D. U.ai3. 

Still less does a passage in Pelronius Arbiter 
agree with the work of iheKbodian sculp- 
tors It OGcars in his Sa^ricon. c. Sg. 

iafiiU* atabant lacri 
Phrygioqae cnlta gentina luti pigaora 
Laocoonte, qnoa repeute targorlbn* ligMl 
. Aogoei oornsci: parToJ** ilH maoiu 
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Ad ora referuDt; neater auxilio libi, 
Ulerqne fratri tranitnlit pia* vice*, 
HortqDfi ipM mMerot niatiio perilit metu. 
AccnniDlal ecee liber&ni funus parent, 
Iit6r(a(u ■niiliaton inTadnnt viruni 
■Jam morte pasti, membroqae ad terrain traliant* 
Jacet sacerdoj inter nras ,Tlctima 
Terramqueplangit. 

The precediiig chapter contains a discourse 
upon the decay of the iirt of paiiitir,;;; and 
the Poem, to which these verses heloiig , 
seems to be descriptive of a picture, called 
The Taking of Troy; from which wo may 
infer, that the painter certainly did not 
consult the work of the sculptor for his 
ideas. Yirgil seems in the same manner to 
have drawn from his own imaginalion in 
describing the scene; or he may have Fol- 
lowed writers who preceded him: for Serviua 
quotes Bacchylides , as having mentioned 
the story; and adds, thai Euphorion wrote 
a tragedy npbn it. We know also, that So- 
phocles wrote a tragedy called Laocoon: (i) 
and Ljcophron, who was mnch earlier than 
Virgil, (a) alludes lo it (3) In Sict, it seems 
to have been a favourite subject with the 

{■] Vidi Harpoentiod in 'i-yuis 
(s) Ha Uouriihed 3a4, A. C 
(3} Culuidra, t. 347. 
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SDcients . Quintus Calaber has teveral 
verses upon it; (i) and Hyginus (3) evea 
tell us, that the names of Uis two soms were 
AntiphasandThymbrsus: but Servlus calU 
themEthronaiidMetBDthus.Hygiaus makes 
Laocoon to have been soa of Acaetes and 
brother of Anchises, whereas Tsetses (3) 
calla bim son of Antenor. What is more 
extraordinary, even the makes have found 
names: for Lycopbron calls one Porce^, and 
Tzetaes tella ua, that the other's name was 
Gharibica. 

In the last room of this series is tbe ce- 
lebrated Belvedere Apollo, of which 30 
much bas been said , and every description 
fuils in conveying an adequate idea of its 
extraordinary beauty, it was found at An- 
tium towards the end of tbe fifteenth cen- 
tury. The fingers of tbe right baud arei'n 
plaister: and tbe left band is a modern re- 
storation by Govanaugelo Montorsoli; a 
pupil of Michel Angelo: tbe right arm and 
leg are ancieut, but have been badly joined 
on, so that the knee seems rather turned in- 
Both ankles have been brokoi; and an ac- 



(0 us- 409. 

(3} Fib. 135. 

(D Ad l/jvosktoa. 
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cideot, which bappcDed to it in ita joariwjr 
from Paris has beea eluiosily repaired. 

A vjriety ofopiHloiis has been expreosd 
u to the character iit which Agaslas meant 
to represent Apollu. Speuce (i) coocnTed 
faifl* to be a buuter. Viacanti recogmzas 4 
sUtiM, a»<ia by Calmmis, ind deao^bad hj 
Faanuias, (a) wbich the Athcuans «rscted 
lo Ji^qUo in Ma nedical capadtjr witta the 
great pligH. Other opioioas are, tbat fat 
has juit defeated the giaat Tityns; tliat b« 
has expesded all bis wroirs ji^^iDst the 
Achseuus; that be has been slaying tba 
giaiits,Niohe,aud her cliUdreB,or the &itfai- 
less Coronis. Sach are some of the conjee* 
tures to whicli this woiiderfiil statue has 
given rise. (3) The prevailing opinion how- 
ever is, that he has just slain the serpent 
Python , and this is the idea of Winkel- 
mann. He certainly appears from the atti- 
tude, and from the fragment of a bow in 
his left hand, to hnve just discharged an 
arrow: but it must be remeinbered, tliat tJiU 
hand is modern: a quiver is on his back, and 
bit feet .are -exactly M the abtitadc ofa per^ 
eoU'Wfao hfts drawji hie bov*«n<l ia watching 

<0 MjDKlBI, Dul. tUI. p S7. 

(1) Uh. i> e. S. 

9j yUt \ndt«lpwn, lib. jU : 6. Si. tte. 

l6' 
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the progress of his arrow. A snake is twist- 
ed round the trunk, on whicli his right arm 
rests. 

WinkelmaaD is elevated into a strain of 
eothuuasm in describing this statue, which 
perhaps nothing but the Apollo Belvedere 
would save from being called rhapsody. He 
thinks it probable, that it was one of the 
numerous statues which were brought from 
the temple at Delphi bj Nero. I have read 
aomewbere, but cannot remember the au- 
thority, that it has been supposed to be the 
statue, which the Carthaginians carried o£F 
from the temple of iEsculapius at Agrigen- 
tum, and. which was restored by Scipio. 
There is howerer no such statue mentioned 
by Cicero in his speech against Verres, 
where we might have expected to find it (i). 

After all these conjectures as to the de^ 
sign and history of this unrivalled sUtae, it 
remains that we should notice an opinion, 
which some have ventured to entertain , 
that ailer all it is merely a copy. They 
observe, that the marble is from thequar- 
ries at Carmra, not from those of Paras: 
and Pliny says, (a) that the quarries of 

(t) Act. li. lib- 4- 
(3) Lph xwi. e. 4. 
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Ludr (i. e. Carrara) bad Dotlieen discover- 
ed lung before his time, but that the marble 

was much whiter than that of Pares. It ap- 
pears however from his own work, (r) that 
tliey were open in the lime of Julius Caesar. 
The celebrated Caaova llioiight that the 
origiual was of bronze', alleging in justifi- 
cation of this opinion, that statues of thut 
material have a certain style difTerenl from 
those ill marble; and that the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, particularly the drapery, appears 
to have been copied from bronze (a). Vi- 
iiconti on the oilier hand will uot allow, 
that the Apollo is made of Carrara marble. 
He contends, that it came from some Gre- 
cian quarry , though nut from tliose of I'eii- 
telic*i:= or Paros. He also remarks It as a cir- 
cumstxiiice rather singuliir, that tlie names 
of Apollonius, Glycon aiul Ayasias, who 
have left us three of the most cek-lMMleJ 
specimens of ancient sculpture, are not 
mcationM by those writers who have given 
us iiirtories of the art (3). If they were reul- 

(I) Ibid. c. 7. 

(1) Vi<lc D^Hu-ell'i Trmh ill Greece, vol. i p. i;7. 

13] A Hin ill Ibt Lnuvre hi) upon it (lie mrar vf llw 
Sculptor BerulidH Nn of Ag«in9 of E|.Ikiii9. 'the n^lilitiE 
Gljidiilor, ilu mt Piria, wblcfa v>i fouud at Autii.m, bi, 
Bpnu it Hie twme of iIh mlptor , Agaiim of Epbaiui , Bm 
afDMHIinH. It AeM Ix mnilioiKd , tbd kben ii no dir«t 
f TiduK* at A|iuiM bdug ibt Ksliilar of tba- Apollo. ■ 
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If not held in high esteem , what must we 
think' of the work« of Ihoae who excelled 
them, and which are lost? 

Addison tdla as, thst there are reprsMnt- 
atkms of the Apollo , the Hercales Far- 
nese > and the Venus de' Medici , upon me- 
dal* of Antoninus Pius, Commadus, and 
Faustina respectively; nor are thej to be 
seen upon any earlier coins (i): from which 
lie is " apt to think, they are all of lliem 
" the product of that age. " 

Critics have observed , that one leg of tlie 
Apollo is longer than the other, and that 
the head is awkwardly placed between the 
shoulders (2). The height is exactly nine 
paims, eight oncie;oT with theplinlli, nine 
palms, eleven oncie. It has been remarked, 
that there is a great resemblance in the 
style of this statue to that of the Diana in 
the Louvre. 

Out of this court we pass into a larger 
apartment , filled with various animals of 
Greek and Roman sculpture. The floor is 
composed of curious and handsome Mosaics, 
mostly found at Palestrina, the ancient 
Prnneste. We know , that the scntptors of 

(1) la Uw Ncuptau fojvgi tt ItaUt than w amtion 
of ■ rain of Hno wlUi Ibe Utrculai FamN iw tba mane. 
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Greece paid particular atteatioD to the stu- 
dy of animals, and some of them excelled 
particnlarly in this department. Calamis 
ms celebruted for representing horses (t), 
8ad JVicias Sjt dogs (3). We ma; Snd men- 
tion of dogs particularly well execnted in 
other p^gea of Pliny (3). The cow of 
Myron is wdl known (4): and Praxiteles 
had a living lion |daced befors him to co- 
py (5). Oat of Rome , we need only mention 
the lion at Venice, which came from the 
Piraeus at Athens, and the hoar at the en- 
trance of the gallery at Florence. 

Among the animals, one groupe is sure 
to be observed , which is repeated more 
than once in this cutlectioii, and is called 
Mithras. With little variation they all con- 
sist of the following figures. A man with 
bis bead tnnied back rests his left knee upon 
a boll, while he places Iiis left hand upon 
the bull's nose, and with his right plunges 
a sword into the bull's right shoulder; a 
dog licks up the blood which falls; a ser- 
pent is represented below, and au eagle 
above. The whole is a Persian allegory, and 

{!) Plin. lib. luiv. e. 8. 

(3) Plin. lib. x»f.c ii. 

; (3) Vidt HkiulT. 0. 7M1I W 'likluv.c. m. 

(4) Vidg Pliq. bb. ml*, c. & 
(5}.11>U. lib. (Ufi. c. S. 
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<Hie of the ioterpceUtioiu is as follows. Mi- 
thras wss a tille of the bdd. The bull is the 
earth, which Mithras or the sun is fertUiz- 
ing with heat, and penetrating with bis 
iufluence to the sign of Taurus. Tlie dog 
denotes, that all lyings are noudshed by 
the son's influence upon the earth; beside 
which, Canis is properly placed next to 
Taurus. The bull's tail terminatea in ears 
of corn , to denote fecundity. De la Clmusse, 
who has described this Museum, (i) says 
of uiiolher piirt of ihis groupe, " Virtus 
" Solaris in Tuuro invalescens iiicipit de- 
" ficere in Cancro, virtusque genitalis pau- 
" latim in illo comprimitur. " Another wri- 
ter says, " Scorpium juxta Genitalia ad So- 
" lem in Scorpio refert, mense scilicet Oc- 
" lobri, quo semina reinisso vigore propter 
" frigus cancluduntur. " Bread and water 
were administered at the mysteries of Mi- 
Ihra, in a manner similar to llie Cliristiaii 
Sacr.menl (.). 

This room leads into a long gallery, 1111- 
ed with statues and oilier antiquities, many 
of which Bre much deserving of notice. Two 
mtting figures, of the comic poets Posidip- 

fi) Mueniii Romnum, 9 Yol. Ronu ijfS. 
(i}JiiitiiiaUrtjrr,A^.i.fiG Tartall.iUPnucr.Hw. 
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pus and Meiiander, are perhaps most so. 
They were fDuiid in the time of Sextus V. 
i 11 a round building Dear the Church of 5. 
Pudeiitiana. The recambeat figure at the 
opposite end, which has been called a Cleo- 
patra and an Ariadne bj dilFerent critics, 
is also a chef-d'oeuvre- The name of Cleo- 
patra has been given to it , because tbe 
bracelet has resemblance to a aerpeot: bat 
the other conjsctare is most probtd>le. The 
bead ia modero. 

At one extremity is a gnat coUecttOD of 
■busts , some of which are known , bat a 
greater Dumber are not so. We need not 
be astonished at the immense quantity of 
■neieot busts which have been discovered. 
Pliny tells ns, (i) that in his time it was 
a common custom to change the heads of 
illustrious persons and lit on new ones; so 
that the trade of making busts must have 
been one which was in great request: and 
Chrysostom (a) reproaches llie RSiodlans 
for their economy in dedicating llie same 
statues to different persous, defacing the 
original inscriptions. Beside this even in 
the finest statues it was sometimes CDstom- 

(0 Lib. xuT. c *. 
(Hi Or. Bbod. 3l. 
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arj to work the beads separate from the 
rest, and join tfaein on. This is the case in 
tha aUtiHB of iNiobt sad her duldres at 
FbraDce(i). 

The Hall «f the Uuses contaios much tlw 
besi collfictian of those ladies which I have 
seen. Gightof tben were fuuud in ihe ruins 
of the VilU qF Caatias , neur to Tivoli, a- 
bout the yeai: 1774- Besidbthem, there are 
several busts of philosophers, soma of which, 
from having their names and sayings MKler 
them, are anquestioDablyanthnitic. These 
are, Socrates, Zeuo, Periander, Pittacns, 
Bias, Pariclfls, Anthistbenes, beside nuny 
which are mntilated. With twspect to. the 
bust of Socrates , it may be curious to show 
the exact agreemeot which his features be&r 
to the descriptioaa in ancient authors- " S<h 
" crates was said to resemble Silenus in his 
" looks ; fur he was flaloosed and batd (2). " 
" Kow do not be angry wilh me: be was 
" not haiidijome, but be resembled you in 
" llie flatness of bis nose and in tiie exte- 
" rior of bis eyes " (3). " A .person would 
'* be a fool , who was to .pat ndh a qaes- 



(■) 'vriaUamm , lib. ir. e. lo. 
(s) Sehol. <u Acblopb, Nob. aa3. 
(IJFhUt.ThMrt. 
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^ tion as this, Whether any one had a 
f* fialter nose than Socrates (3)7 " 

III a circular room out of this , which is 
61 feet in diameter and extremely beauti- 
fal, is a magnificent cap of porphyry, 4^ 
ftet in circumference, found in tlw Baths 
of Titns. Tb« sides of the room are orm- 
nwnted with Terj fine aUttoes, and ibe 
floor contains the largest andent mosaic 
esuoU It was frand at Otricoli , anciently 
Ocriouluai , on the road to Florence. 

The next room to this is in the ahape of 
a Greek croia, and excessively rich in mar- 
bles. Ainoog its contents, the most strikuig 
are two Sarcophagi of red porphyry, of a 
great size , and ornatoentect with bas-reliefs, 
which are extremely perfect, Lut ill exe- 
cuted. One contained the ashes of S. Con- 
stanlia, daughter of Conatantine, and was 
found in the mausoleum dedicated to her 
by that emperor, near the Church of S. 
Agnese, oo'tbe road leading from the Ptwta 
Pia. This is a very curious boildiag , being 

(0 AUmbM, Uk n c ea.(ii. Smiib.} TIi**m« to- 
«iHBt ilw ii ftrta by VMo , Sjinpra. ; Lnciiu , Dial. Alorl.; 
Xaii^hM.Sfnpai.i ■ndSj<>Miai,C*lvilii Eocoailiim. From 
a pMBp in GoBM, it wuoU mtim that then ««■ cruiih 
kfiiU in thoH diyti " Zopjru " (tupUaoi «uaaocntM> 
" aUit at budom , tidod jgfnb toaufa nm bibuvt) ob- 

« •tn«Uiwiprta*tteU«nlMNMdtcA>t.''IbF>to,c,a. 
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of a circular form aiid ornamented with 
ancieut mosairs. It is lliought to have Iieen 
erected Srat 'as a baptistery to the neigh, 
faouring Church of S. Agnese, (i) whidi ma 
■siso bailt bj CaDatantiiie, and afWwDrda 
to have been converted into a inaiuoleuia 
to. bis daughter. We have certaia evidsncs 
that many of Gonatantine's family were 
buried in a mausoleum on this road (a). 
The Sarcophagus is probably ranch oldo- 
than the time of Gc»sUntine. Paul II. was 
removing it to the Lateran, to serve fur 
-his oRU tomb> when he died; and his ano- 
cessor, Sextus IV. restored it to its ori- 
ginal place, from whence it was taken to 
the Vatican. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that some consider the building to 
be much older, aud call it a Temple of 
Bacchus. The capitals of the columns (3) 
are certainly in a style of elegance superior 
to the age of Constantine. Goiistantia died 
in 354. 

The other Sarcophagus contained the 
remains of S. Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine, and came from her mausoleom upon 
the road out of the Porta. Maggiore. This 

(I) AnuHuiBa, PltUat, SjtrMb 
<a) AnimlMii Hb. ul. c. i. 

(31 Tbij If* mtttrti bj JkigMn. 
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mausDleum is now called Tor Pignattara, 
from the earlheii vessels, pignatte, whicli 
tresMBiD the roof of this building, as iu 
the Qreua i^Cancalla, and other ruins. 
Anastasint IV. rsmoTod tbe Sarcophagus to 
the Latcran, ioteadiog it for bia own tomb. 
Fitu VI. mored it to its present place. Some 
donbts have beea raised wbetber this, cao 
really be tbe Sarcophagus of Helena ; for 
■Nicephortu says, (i) that she was buried 
in a rotHid temple, out of tbe city of Rome, 
in a marble urn, which was removed two 
yean after to GoosUotinople. But as He- 
lena died in 3^7, and Pficepborus did not 
live till the fourteenth century, later writers 
have preferred the traditiati which makes 
this the Sarcophagus of the Empress Saint. 
Cedreiius also says expressly, that she was 
.buried iu a tomb of porphyry. He adds, 
that CuDstantiae was aderwiirds laid in the 
same: but Socrates tells us, ihut the body 
,of Helena was removed lu Goustatuinople 
two years after its iuLermeut (3). 

There is an inscription in this room, 
b^uid the tomb of Helena, wbich I have 
never yet seen cited, but which, if genuine , 

(I) tib. Tiii. C Si. 
0) Iiibi I. c. l3. 
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is of some interest in illustriiting a fact , 
which was doublful even iii the days of 
Livy- I say, if it be genuine: fur from the 
silence uF antiquaries upon the subject and 
from the terms of the inscription itself, 
which is not alt<^elher io the ttj\e of un- 
dent epitaphs, I cinnot help baviag aas- 
picions. (j) HowcTtr, I baYsoemasen the 
least evidence itf its being fin^eil, and it 
boMs ita place in tbe Vatican among tbe 
roost authentic remains. It purports to be the 
epitaph of Syphax King of Numidia, viho 
WBB brought to It^ly by Scipio Africanus to 
grace his tiinmpb: but Livy says, (a) that 
be waa aaved this diagrace bj dying at 
Tibur, whitber be had Iwen sent by tbe Se- 
nate- He adds, however, that according to 
the account of Polybins he actually was led 
in triumph. Livy's words are these: " Sy- 
" pbax was withdrawn rather from the gaze 
" of the multitude , than from tbe glory of 
*' ib^ conqueror, by dying a little before 
the Triumph at Tibur, whither he had 
" been removed from A.\hn. His death, how- 
" ever, drew notice, since he waa bnried 

(i)N[UirtelUi»,U>tU«MllMiidtntb« fiHMMfa om. 
tarf, Ib tb) coiM or ■ Tilh not ftrfirou ItwHj bat h* jattly 
ctib It " ^aerrpbil." 

(i) Ub. us. «■ lU. 
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** Willi a public funeral. Poljbius, a writer 
" by no means tu he sligbted, says that 
" this King was led in Triumph ". Polybiaa 
adds, that he died in prison: and if we be- 
lieve Claudian, he swallowed poison. 



but no oUier author mentions this ; and the 
critics thiok we sboald read Anitibalem. (1) 
The inscription loaches upon the question 
of bis being let^ in triumph; anj I think 
that the following copy may bu relied upon 
aa preserving the abbrev^iations und stops 
exactly as they are in the origiaal. 

STPUX imilMAB BEX 

&i scnons. Am. IVH, bel. catsa 
ROM. nr TiUMPH. snowiT 

GAPTlA. rtlDVOTVa 
IRTIBniTIHO. TEbbI. BElBGiTT 
8VAIIQ8KBm>T-IltAllIHBrOL. 

amiBM. t. Guivsir 
XTATis, «nr. XLmi. m. vi. n xi 

CAPTITITS. T. OBHVT 
P. C. ScnO. CONDFTOSEPVL 

Tbe abbreviations are perplexing ; and not 

(i) Vid* CUud. 3» Bella GiUod. gi- Ofid nukn lb* 
mUMIa lylliU* of Syfh«Him Iob^ YtA. Ufa. * i. 769. So doa 
Pnpnlioi, Itb. liL ol. ii, 99. 
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usual: but perliaps some of them may be 
written at length in the following manner. 

amUX. DTIUDUB. IBX ■ 
A. SCIfVOTTB. jlFKUUNQ. mUS. m.U.Ci.VU 
KOIUH. a TRiniPSTH. SVVIf. OBRISDVK 
CiPTlWs, P&BDVCTVa 
IK. mniTIIfOBVII. tBRBlS. BKLBGATVC (i) 
SViMQVE. SBBVITTTBIL IS. AHUIO. KETOLTXtU 
SVPIIBUH. nBH. CUVGIT - 
IRIATIt. UHO. ZLTIH. lUllSK. TI. MB. ZI 
CAPTmZATIS., VI, 0|BVTVa 
P. G.SCIPIOira. CORUTOBE. SEPVLCBI 

Afler all, the questiou between Polybius 
and the her Buniun hi^toriaiid is not sulis- 
factorilj decided l>y lliis ducuraent, though 
I should tdUier cile it on the side of Poly- 
bius. The age of Syphas, which uiifor- 
luiiately is nut of the slightest importance, 
is perhaps the only fact proved by it. It 
may be meiiLiuiied, lliat tlie inscriptions 
from ibe tomb of the Scipios, which are 
near! V coo temporary with the supposed dale 
of this, coiiliiin scarcely any abbreviations; 
and in list ui' the iiiscripLions found at 
Ti voli there is no mention of this. To which 

(i) Qr ToviiiHi. TDUTOuo Taritortlut U » ekidcal 
word: rid- Cic s.l'bilip. 40. and Ilia- lUhli^ c-ft 
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it may be aJJed, llial a gejiuiiie inscription 
of tliat day would hardly give to Scipio the 
surname of Africanus. He certainly did not 
asaame it befure his Triumph; aud at what- 
ever time Syphax died, be did not long 
anrvive it. 

After ascending a very bandsome etaii^ 
case, we come into a room called that of 
the chariot, from an ancient one of "marUe, 
which is preserved here. Two borsea also in 
marble are yoked to it, and the whole baa 
the appearance of being very perfect: but 
unfortunately only the car itself, not the 
wheels, and the body of one of the horses,' 
are ancient; all' the TMt are modern ad- 
ditions, but well executed. In some bas- 
reliefs, which represent the games of the 
Circus, there are generally some figures 
lying prostrate under the Tegs of the horses, 
which are running. The antiquaries have 
made out the extraordinary explanation, 
that they wei-e people who threw them- 
selvesdown in the way of the chariots, that 
the drivers might show their skill in pass- 
ing over them. The drivers will also be ob- 
served with the reins lapped round their 
bodies in several folds, a custom which pre> 
valied in the games of the Circus; and 
which may explain the mtafa^une, which 
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wou Id otiierwiae seem difficult to baye bap* 
peued, in the acconnt of tbe death of Oreii- 
tes. He is said to have been " rolled from 
" the chariot and to have been entangled 
" -with the reias. " (i) Tbe custom seems to 
be expressly uoticed in the Hippolitus of 
Kuripides, as some of the CommeDtators 
have perceived. The poet makes Hippoly tus 
to have tied the reias to his body befaiod, 
that he might have greater command over 
the hwses: aud when he is tbruwn out 
of the chariot, he is represented as"en- 
" tangled in the reiDS, and bound in an in- 
" dissoluble knot'^a). The Tragedy of Sene- 
ca confirms still more strongly this inter- 
pretation. 

Prvcffpi In on fusui Trapltcuit cidflui 
liHjiMO Unaci csrpal, st qualo nugii 
Puguat, (uquacw fade nugi) Dodoa ligst. (3) 

There is here also a Discobolus, which 
lias tbe name of Myron upou it: but it 
is not supposed to be the work of that 
great artist, who flourished in the eighty- 
seventh Olympiad , and worked chiefly 
in bronze :it is probably a copy from one 

(iJSopb. Elect. ;jS. 
(1) Vide 1113 iDd 1336 Ed Buck. 
(3) Compin OiUL Hdi, I*. Sa4: lai Put. vi- j^i. Set 
tita UulUad ad Eacip. Sup. 689. 
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of his statues; and we know, that even 
with the ancients it was a commoD prac- 
tice to put the BaiDB of some great scnlp- 
lor upon ordinftry itatues. Fhiedrus telU 
us tbis: (i) 

Ut qaidtiii irliGcei noiiro litimt ndpla. 
Qui pntium opcribui majua inTcnlBiit, now 
tii Burawrl iKriiKenint PndlelHi too, 
Triio MfcDMu Hguto. FiImIm n«nt 
Adao fu«M{ pin* ntnttii un iknt 
larliih ■onlMi qmm booU pcmalilni- 

The Catalogue of the Louvre sajs, that the 
name of Myron was added by the modern 
artist , who restored the statue. Pliny when 
peaking of Myron's works in bronze, (a) 
expressly mentions the Discobolus. Lucian 
aUo^ who describes it, (3) implies that it 
was in bronse. It was placed in the vesti- 
buAfl o( a palace at Athens ; and as Lucian 
HMOtions having seen it , it was in existence 
after the rtign of Trajan . There is reason 
to think, that a great abundance of oopiea 
was made from it. There is one at Florence, 
a torso in the capitol, and another in 
England. This iu the Vatican, which is 
antique with exceptiou of part of the right 
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1^, was found in tbe Villa PalombBra on 
the Esquiline Hill, ia ibe year 1781. Tbe 
passage in jjuciut.atludsd to above may 
coaviocfl us, Ib^ this is mlly a copy from 
tbe celdHSted Discoboliu of Myron, and 
from no other; for it is that which Lucian 
is describing. He makes him stooping down, 
like one about to throw the qaoit, taraing 
bis bee hick towards the hand which holds, 
it} and bending the left foot a litUe back, 
as if he was going to rise with the cast. 
Quintiliao also (i) saems ttf allude to the 
strained attitude of the statne. Some parts 
of this copy were either not finished, or 
have suffered by time , as the left foot the 
right knee, and part of tbe nedi. When it 
vas found, there was a piece of marble «t>. 
tached to tbe right tbigb, which supported 
the right arm : this has been removed. On 
the block which supports this statne we may 
see tbe ancient strigiUs or scraper used in 
the baths. 

This apartment is tbe termination of the 
Museo P!o-Clementino , which it is impos- 
sible to have passed through without admir- 
ing the magnificence of the two pontifis, 
who gave their name to it. Tbe fame of 

(1) lart. Kb. U. e. tS. 
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Clement XIV. has however entirely merged 
in that of Pius VI. who built the Museum, 
and whose name is placed on almost every 
article preserved in it. Manijicentia Pii 
Sexti meets us at every turn, as do the 
arms of Braschi, to which family the pope 
beloDged. This certainly exposes Pius VI. to 
tbe charge of vanity; and the Romans, who 
are always given to sarcasm , used it on one 
(Mcaiion as a reproof to theii' sovereign, 
la tbe time of a iCBrcity , the bread, though 
it did not lije ia price, was greatly redaced 
in tlie site of the loaves. The people thought, 
that part of the rereane might have been 
better applied to relieve their exigences, 
than to ornament the Vatican. Accordingly 
Pasqaia appeared one morning with a loaf 
in his hand of the smallest dimensiooa, 
ever which was written Mun^centia Pit 
SeJcti. 

Beturning from the room of tbe Chariot, 
we enter a gallery the whole lengthof which 
ia l,o4i feet;butitis not properly one gaU 
lery, but a series of rooms, which are open 
to each other. Four of Lhem are filled wilh 
works of ancient sculpture; and then conies 
a gallery 4^0 feet in length, the walls 
of which are painted with maps of dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, executed by Igna- 
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sio Danti ia iSSl. These are rudely done, 
bat Are well worth examining. This gal- 
lery couoflcU irith the rooms already de- 
•aibed, in wbich the tapMtriw «f IUffii«l 
are bnog. 
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